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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Although I do not believe in coincidences, I first came across traces of 
the Moravian missionaries’ presence in the Himalayas by accident. It was 
during ethnographic fieldwork in the Kinnaur District in late 1996 and early 
1997 on high-mountain beekeeping and other micro-economic phenomena 
and their relationship with the local cultures. I stumbled upon domestic looms 
that resembled those of Europe in their construction. Their owners traced 
the presence of these frame looms to past missionary activity. For some time, 
however, I could not gather enough concrete information to begin researching 
this phenomenon. 

At one point, Ihad the good fortune of meeting Piotr Klafkowski, with whom 
I discussed the subject of these missionaries. It was from him that I learned about 
the role of the Moravians in the formation of Tibetology as a scientific discipline 
and their role in the exploration of the Himalayan regions and territories outside 
Europe in general. Uncovering the previously unrecognised contribution of the 
Brethren to the development of ethnology was my main impetus for further 
research. Subsequent discussions and correspondence with John Bray helped me 
get an idea of the range of available sources and to identify potential areas for 
research. 

The materials I collected during the writing of this book were gathered over 
a period of 11 years (1996-2006), though I continue to accumulate new source 
materials. My present research interests likewise relate to Himalayan cultures 
and, thus, I continue to come across traces of the missionaries’ presence while 
studying other aspects of the topic. Sometimes I think that I will never be free of 
them. 

In the course of researching and writing this book, I felt the need to include 
an extensive historical chapter. The impact of the Brethren’s activities is wide 
ranging, and remains, even today, inspiring; at the same time, it is rarely discussed 
in academic discourse. For this reason, these activities are worth exploring and 
promoting in both popular and academic texts, in order to focus more discussion 
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on them. I appreciate the uniqueness and quality of the Moravians’ heritage, 
although I am aware that there are trends in contemporary anthropology 
which depreciate historical sources. It seems to me that the materials which 
the missionaries had a role in creating or maintaining, and which express their 
unique knowledge of the area and its cultures, continue to be underutilised. 

I also confess to a certain fascination with the history of Christian 
missionaries in Asia. I am impressed by their physical and mental fortitude, 
the dedication their actions reflect, the range of skills they possessed, and their 
willingness to take on new tasks. The scale of the hardships they faced is hard for 
us to imagine today, though it becomes easier to appreciate their pioneering work 
while following in the footsteps of those described herein or standing before the 
actual mission buildings, looking at once well-tended gardens and eating fruit 
from century-old trees. To better appreciate the sacrifices they made, one needs 
only to undertake even a short trip along the hiking trails they used, or to stand 
over the graves of those who dedicated their lives to the values they professed. 

There is a long list of issues that ultimately were not included in this book 
nor elaborated upon in my previous publications. I decided, for example, not 
to include descriptions of everyday life in the Moravians’ Himalayan missions, 
including the missionaries’ relationships with their families, the preparation of 
individuals for the tasks they were expected to carry out, the impact of spending 
long years in harsh environments, etc. The sources for analysing these issues are 
contained in the personal writings of individual Moravians, especially in their 
diaries and in letters addressed to family members in Europe. These materials 
are not included because work on them will continue for many years, and those 
sections that are presently ready do not meet the level of detail adopted in this 
book’s narrative form. 

During my work related to the Himalayas and the activities of the 
missionaries there, I met a number of people without whose help my work would 
have taken much longer and produced more mediocre results. To begin with, 
I received support from the directors of the Research Support Scheme, based in 
Prague (grant 895/1999, Moravian Missions in the Himalayas) and the Institute 
of Archaeology and Ethnology of the Polish Academy of Sciences, through 
which I received resources to conduct field research and study. Many fellow 
academics shared with me their knowledge and research materials, as well as 
their publications, often providing me with free copies. 

I would like to thank all those listed below, and to those whose names are 
not mentioned, I ask for your indulgence. I want to express my gratitude to the 
late Professor dr hab. Maria Paradowska - for her long-term friendship and for 
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conversations that broadened my understanding of research, to Professor dr hab. 
Miroslawa Drozd-Piasecka — for her oversight, kindness and assistance during 
my research, to Professor dr hab. Aleksander Posern-Zielinski - for his help, 
inspiring discussions, and always useful tips, and Doc. dr hab. Ryszard Tomicki - 
for his critical insights and the enormous amount of work he put into my doctoral 
dissertation. In addition, I would like to thank the heads of the Evangelischen 
Archiv der Briider-Unitat in Herrnhut - Paul Peucker and Riidiger Kroger, 
as well as Stephan Augustin, Ingeborg Baldauf, Christian Heyde, Lydia Icke- 
Schwalbe, Piotr Klafkowski, Josef Kolmas, Gudrun Meier, Marek Mejor, Gabrielle 
Reifenberg, Janet Rizvi, Frank Seeliger, Manfred Taube, Hartmut Walravens and 
Peter Zimmerling. I am deeply thankful to John Bray for his numerous suggestions 
and help in making corrections where my ignorance or haste affected my results. 
Additionally, I want to express my gratitude to Krzysztof Balcerzak for his work 
on the maps and illustrative material. 

I hope that my book will prove useful. For some, it will be their first 
source of information about the Moravian Brethren; for others, it will serve as 
a handy glossary, providing a list of authors of publications by the Moravians on 
Himalayan cultures. For its potential to serve these purposes, writing this book 
was a worthwhile endeavour. 

Lubon, March 2013 
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INTRODUCTION 


To this day, travel in the high-mountain regions of Northwest India is 
a difficult endeavour. It is thus easy to imagine the problems faced in this regard 
by the inhabitants of the Western Himalayas’ a century or a century and a half 
ago. Settlements in this region are relatively small and isolated, as the area's 
narrow valleys, separated by rugged mountain ridges, are unfavourable to dense 
settlement, and heavy snowfall throughout nearly half the year greatly impedes 
movement, even within individual valleys. 

The areas limited agricultural potential led over the centuries to the 
development of an effective (reliable and efficient) economic system based 
on farming, animal husbandry and trade. This system exploited the region's 
geographical situation, with China and Tibet to the east and the Indian plains 
and Kashmir to the west, which provided opportunities for local communities 
to profit both from their control of local trade routes, and from their own active 
engagement in the exchange of goods. Over time, the demand for local products 
from non-local buyers grew, leading to product specialisation and improvements 
in the methods used to collect, process, and store wool and animal hair, the sale 
of which supplemented income derived from the cultivation of barley and wheat. 
In addition, the location of the Western Himalayas between two large cultural 
regions (Indian and Tibetan) contributed to the development of strong local 
seats of power in settlements along major trade routes. 

Political ties between the countries of the Western Himalayas and the rulers 
of Tibet remained close almost up to modern times, and, in some cases, were 
more well established than those with the kingdoms of the nearby foothills and 
more distant plains of India. The northward expansion of British power in the 
mid-19th c. gave the western colonizers direct control of the Indian regions of 
the Himalayas (Lahaul and Garhwal and Kumaon) and led to a strengthening of 


» 


' T will use the phrases “Western-Himalayan area’, “Western Himalayas’, “the Indo-Tibetan 
borderlands” or the “area of the (Moravian) Himalayan mission” to designate this territory. Usage 
of names with broader meanings, such as the Himalayan region and the Himalayas, will be 
explained case-by-case, as they include the western, central and eastern parts of the Himalayan 
belt, regardless of the political divisions of the territory today. 
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European influence in Kinnaur and Ladakh; however, these areas remained on the 
periphery of the British dominion, and thus, these changes did not substantially 
affect the local systems of power or the economy of the high mountains, nor 
did they seriously threaten the local traditional cultures. Representatives of the 
British East-India Company, and later the British Crown, very rarely travelled 
north of Rohtang Pass (dividing the Kulu Valley and Indian lowlands from the 
mountainous north), and British authorities maintained no military outposts 
in the region.* The few documented stays of “whites” in this area usually lasted 
weeks or months, rather than years.’ 

The Moravian Brethren were the first Europeans to reside for long periods 
in the Western Himalayas, where they established permanent missions, and more 
significantly, farmed the land. These missions continued to operate for a century 
during a period (1853-1956), that coincided with the last years of British colonial 
supremacy over India and the decline of the traditional caravan trade in the 
region, which was disrupted by political changes, including the division of India, 
the Chinese annexation of Tibet, and the closure of trade routes to Asia Central. 
The area where the Moravians were active encompassed three Himalayan 
districts - Lahaul, where they operated from 1856 until 1940; Kinnaur, where 
they were present between 1865 and 1923, and Ladakh, where the first mission 
was established in 1885 and local congregations remain today. These districts 
were located along the border separating British India from Tibet and a number 
of so-called independent Indian Himalayan principalities, in what constituted 
a political and cultural transition area. Today, the area is under the control of 
three countries: India, Pakistan and China. 

The primary goal of the Moravian Brethren was, of course, the Christianisation 
of the population living in the territory under discussion. The non-evangelical 
activities* described hereafter were secondary, but they were certainly not 


? In Kinnaur, the British supervised the construction of a network of forest stations, and for 
this purpose purchased (for 10,000 rupees annually) from the Raja of Rampur-Bashahr exclusive 
rights to local timber resources (from 1846 until 1940). European officers never spent a night in 
most of them. Examples of these include the administrative houses that still exist today in Sangla, 
Chitkul, Poo and Namgia. They bear the distinct features of the colonial style. 

> Early reports about Kinnaur were produced by Captains James Baillie Fraser (expedition 
in 1815, materials published in 1820) and Alexander Gerard (reconnaissance expeditions in 1817 
and 1818, material published in 1841). The only longer stays known to me were research visits by 
the Hungarian linguist Alexander Csoma de K6rés in Zanskar and Kinnaur in 1828-1842. The 
achievements of the latter are mentioned in chapter II]. 

* For sake of simplicity, I refer to activity that did not consist of direct religious indoctrination 
as “non-evangelical” even though it was closely linked with attempts to convert the populations 
living in the areas concerned. 
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marginal. They resulted from the strategies the members of the order adopted, 
based on their need to support themselves, to minimize the mission’s costs, 
and to secure the needs of the local faithful. These activities also reflected the 
missionaries’ belief that they had a duty to implement European management 
techniques and promote schools as a tool for education. In discussing activities 
related to the social and economic sphere, I will not always place these in context 
of the Moravians’ religious mission, as this link is clear from the specifics and 
nature of their work. 

My primary aim in this book is to indicate the types and range of activities 
carried out by the Brethren in the Himalayas and to identify the cultural 
innovations they introduced there through a reconstruction of the history of 
their Himalayan mission. To this end, I have tried to define the relationship 
between the order’s doctrine of Unity and its mission practices in the specific 
circumstances of the Western Himalayan region. I have also made an effort to 
determine the historical and political contexts involved and the local ethnic 
and religious considerations that guided the work of the missionaries. In the 
conclusion, I have attempted to briefly outline the Moravians’ role in shaping 
the reception of Himalayan cultures in the Old World, both in terms of the form 
this took and its outcomes, based on the scientific and popular publications they 
wrote. 

The objectives outlined above justify the adoption of an ethnohistorical 
method as a research approach.® This method involves collecting various types 
of source materials, using these to perform a microhistorical and ethnological 
reconstruction of events, and anthropologically interpreting the resulting 
data. In my analysis of the century-long history of the Moravians’ missionary 
activity in the Himalayas, I have emphasized the significance of the cultural 
changes that were taking place in the region. In accordance with the postulates 
of R.M. Carmack, who applied ethnohistorical principles in his own research 
practices - I have tried to present the cultural innovations occurring in the 
area of study from a diachronic perspective, taking into account the “stages” of 
their dissemination.’ My analysis of the Europeans’ activities and their contacts 
with members of local indigenous communities is essentially a partial cultural 
history aimed not at reconstructing the past of these local groups (especially 


° In writings on missionary anthropology, the issues I have identified do not seem to be of 
critical importance; see, e.g., L.J. Lutzbetak, The Church and Cultures. An Applied Anthropology for 
Religious Worker, Chicago, 1970 and H. Maurier, Les Missions. Religions et civilizations confrontes..., 
Paris, 1993. 

® Carmack 1972: 238. 
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prior to their contact with Europeans), but focused instead on the period during 
which the missions were active. Ethnohistorical studies are still relatively rare 
in ethnology, but they are of significant potential value for academics. From 
within this framework it is possible to use a variety of approaches to explain the 
processes that shape culture, including analyses of the progress and qualitative 
content of cultural change. Although such changes, as well as cultural contact, 
acculturation and similar phenomena, were among the first to attract the interest 
of ethnohistorians, no uniform set of criteria for studying the dynamics of such 
change has been developed, although the results of ethnohistorical studies have 
been used as a basis for tracing the stages of cultural change.’ 

Many of the sources used in my ethnohistorical research come from the 
Christian missionaries themselves.’ Members of these religious groups lived in 
the so-called indigenous areas of India before the arrival of secular colonisers - 
who explored the territories and later settled the lands they “discovered” - and 
remained there after they had left. The research materials they left behind are 
particularly important because the people who prepared them were generally well- 
educated, and because they relate to a variety of fields of knowledge. Ethnographic 
records dominate because, by virtue of their mission, the Moravians made careful 
observations of the physical and cultural differences between themselves and the 
indigenous population, including local practices related to religious worship, the 
behaviour and moral codes of the local people, etc. The materials left behind 
by the missionaries also contain observations on the local flora and fauna and 
geographical characteristics, as well as the results of geological and cartological 
surveys. The degree of detail exhibited in these materials is often linked directly 
to how long the Moravian missionary centres operated and the length of stay of 
individual missionaries - who were the authors of these chronicles, reports and 
studies. An important feature often seen in missionary sources is the knowledge 
they display of the local languages, which allowed the missionaries to maintain 
lasting relationships with the local inhabitants, which were not only evangelical 
in nature, but also economic, political and social. 

These varied sources continue to draw the interest of researchers in many 
fields of study today. Their attraction as an object of study stems firstly from the 
fact they were created as a result of early (sometimes the first) contacts between 
"7 ‘The development of ethnohistory as a discipline was closely tied to the regaining of 
independence by colonial territories and increased interest in them, not only on the part of 
European researchers, but also among the inhabitants of these former colonies. The latter sought 
to learn more about their own cultural history after having had access to sources on local history 


blocked by colonial authorities (Schwerin 1976: 323-325). 
§ See: Berkhofer 1963, 1965; Bray 1983, 1985, 1992; Seeliger 2003. 
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“white” colonizers and missionaries and the indigenous population. Secondly, 
they are clear testimonies of particular periods, during which changes in the 
perception of what is “foreign” can be seen. Thirdly, analysing these sources allows 
us to compare the views of those in the past with current scientific knowledge. 
The use of missionary sources also carries certain risks and disadvantages. 
Reconstructions made on the basis of this research material fall between two 
extremes: an apotheosis of the mission's achievements (the “white” legend), 
and criticism of these practices (the “black” legend). Discussions aimed at an 
overarching assessment of the “age of the mission’, as well as of smaller, regional 
projects, are currently ongoing, and approaches reflecting both of the above 
positions have their supporters. A leading American ethnohistorian, James 
Axtell, defines these opposing categories using slightly different terms, and 
indicates to two main approaches that should be avoided in scientific studies. 
The first of these - “evaluation” - is characterised by a description of missionary 
activities based on their “evangelical results”. It makes no attempt to determine 
the type of work undertaken, and does not yield any generalisations or synthesis. 
The resulting history of contacts between Europeans and indigenous peoples is 
seen through statistics (the number of baptisms, funerals, first communions, 
marriages, etc.). The second type of study emphasizes the negative effects of 
the actions of the missionaries (forced conversions, the Eurocentrism of the 
missionaries and colonizers, and the disappearance of indigenous cultures). 
Axtell suggests that those researching ethnohistorical sources should assume 
a dualistic point of view on intercultural relations during such “first contacts”. 
“Christian missionaries” play an offensive role in these, while the “traditional 
natives” demonstrate a defensive posture. According to Axtell, the primary 
research questions should concern the local point of view concerning the link 
and/or conflict between conversion to a foreign religion and the continuation of 
the cultural life of the local population.’ The adoption of dichotomous categories 
limited to either resisting or adapting to foreign cultural patterns restricts the 
potential scope of research. Each conversion can be analyzed from several 
perspectives, among which we can distinguish the point of view of the convert, 
that of the members of his community, and that of those promoting the new faith. 
A more intellectually promising path, it seems, would be to consider conversion 
as an individual process of defining oneself (with social consequences) by means 
of an at least nominal acceptance of religious practices or beliefs that seem to 


° Axtell 1982: 35-36. Frank Seeliger (2003) attempted to apply such an approach, but it does 
not take into consideration the specific characteristics of sources relating to the Indo-Tibetan 
border area. 
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offer neophytes to ability to achieve their objectives more effectively than their 
current religion. In contrast to the Christian distinction between a believer and 
a pagan, such an attitude precludes the simultaneous functioning of multiple 
local authorities and identities, with individuals choosing which to identify with 
based on their particular needs in the context of a given setting and situation." 

I have attempted to balance the approach I have taken in order to maintain 
a distance from the groups participating in this “meeting of cultures”. In terms 
of the history of the Moravian Brethren’s contact with indigenous groups in the 
Western Himalayas, a research project focused on the attitude of the locals to the 
“newcomers” would be utopian, as, in fact, the only sources available come from 
the missionaries themselves. Given this fact, making any conclusions concerning 
the perspectives of the indigenous inhabitants on the basis of an analysis of 
mission sources would be unjustified. 

Another important criticism concerning sources from the Western 
Himalayan region is worth raising, namely, that materials produced in relation 
to the missionaries, i.e., the reports of colonial officials, descriptions of the area 
and various reports, which could theoretically provide a counterbalance to 
the Moravians’ own writing, were themselves substantially influenced by the 
missionaries and the information received from them. During their visits to 
the region, representatives of the colonial administration frequently visited the 
missions, where they could compare their own perceptions with the opinions 
of the mission residents, who had a better knowledge of the cultural contexts 
behind the phenomena observed. The missions were thus places where material 
collected independently by the military and civilians could be commented on 
and interpreted. One can assume that the only data that the Moravians were 
not involved in compiling was census data on the general population. At the 
same time, it should be noted that the local people did not create the kind of 
data that would allow us to interpret it today. Although literacy was widespread 
in the region, reading and writing were not a part of everyday life. Chronicles 
are generally limited to important events affecting the stability of the mountain 
regions principalities and kingdoms, and, moreover, were usually prepared 
several, or several dozen years after the diplomatic efforts, wars, or important 
religious ceremonies they describe had taken place.” 

Bearing in mind the observations made above and how they apply to 
the Moravians’ Himalayan mission, it would seem valuable from a research 
perspective to analyze the cultural changes that occurred as a result of the non- 


© Gabbert 2001: 291-292. 
4 See: Moravian writings on the Royal Chronicles of Ladakh (chapter II1). 
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evangelical work of the missionaries — that is, the changes caused by activities not 
strictly aimed at the Christianisation of the local population — and the indigenous 
responses to these practices. For this very reason, I have chosen to include the 
role of the Brethren in shaping the popular reception of these indigenous cultures 
among Europeans, as well as their influence in promoting academic interest in 
the region. 

In accordance with the demands of ethnohistorical research, during the first 
stage of my research I gathered all the available data that could be found on 
the subject of the Moravians and their activities. It turned out that many of the 
group’ activities in northern India had not yet been fully documented. In light of 
this situation, I decided that I should begin by chronologically reconstructing the 
Moravians’ activities there in as much detail as possible, and then use this as the 
basis for considering selected aspects of their work, including what it achieved 
and its impact on the indigenous culture. In order to obtain the data needed to 
analyze the Moravians influence on the territory in question, I had to determine 
the number of missionaries sent to the region and the periods during which they 
worked there. For this purpose, I used a variety of sources and studies to compile 
a list of the Brethren directly involved in the Himalayan missions, and fill in the 
details of their biographies. I spent the next several years carrying out archival 
research, working primarily with materials held in the archives of the community 
in Herrnhut. With the help of the archive staff, I drew up a list of nearly all the 
existing sources connected with the Brethren’ activities in the West Himalayan 
Mission Province. The most time-consuming and laborious stage of my research 
was the deciphering, transcription and translation of various manuscripts and 
documents. 

A chronological reconstruction of events failed to yield a coherent picture 
of the mission, as many of the observations recorded by missionaries, missionary 
magazine reporters, and even British officers were obtained second hand, and 
were often based on oral accounts passed down by successive generations of 
missionaries in India and in the Moravians’ headquarters in Herrnhut and 
London. These accounts had to be thoroughly checked and verified. At this point, 
I decided it would be worthwhile to verify my sources using a second method - 
comparing the materials I had collected against more partisan content contained 
in publications by Indian authors who were rather ill-disposed toward the 
Christian missionaries. This assumption, however, proved to be wrong. It turned 
out that recent works published in India belonging to the genre of ethnographic 
literature routinely made use of 19th-century British sources (due to the lack of 
independent Indian publications from this period); it was thus difficult to find 
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contrasts or original insights in their approaches to the problem, while their source 
data comprised a mere fraction of the mission-related materials available. 

This final version of the book, at least on the factual level, is therefore 
the result of multiple comparisons of “data sets” related to the Moravians and 
neighbouring missions run by other Protestant groups during the same period. 
My reconstructive research focused on three aspects of the Moravian mission. 
I first compiled a list of individuals involved in the mission, then charted the 
history of individual mission stations, and finally, identified the cultural influences 
that resulted from the missionaries’ activities, including how they changed the 
culture of the Himalayas and how they expanded knowledge about the region 
in Europe. These three aspects of my research had to be conducted in proper 
order, with the completion of first two being a pre-condition for completing my 
primary research task. 

European written sources about Tibet and the neighbouring regions share 
a number of characteristic features, resulting mainly from the dominant trends in 
philosophy and social science during the time they were produced. Since most of 
these texts were written in the 19th c., they exhibit influences from the theory of 
evolution and a strong philosophical debt to rationalism and positivist scientism.'” 
Similar trends are also reflected in the writings of other European missionaries. 
Moravian literature from this time can be labelled “evaluatory”. It expresses strong 
Eurocentric features and presents a fairly formulaic approach to foreign cultures. 
Like most Europeans, the Moravians believed in the superiority of the Christian 
religion and its civilisation over the cultures of what were seen as “barbarous 
savages’. This legitimised their evangelisation activities, since it corresponded 
with the popular notion of bringing a “divine order” to distant lands, generally 
associated with the introduction of a social order modelled on that found in 
Europe. Like other Protestant groups that were critical of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Brethren saw (mainly in Buddhism) analogies to Catholic practices 
(among these: the worship of individuals and icons, celibacy, the institution of 
the monastery, and what they saw as unreflective prayer). Consequently, if the 
Brethren found a local religious custom to be particularly reprehensible, they 
compared it to those of Catholics or referred to it as being Catholic. They pointed 
out and even exaggerating the problem of drunkenness among lamas, criticised 
their of a lack of education, and accused them of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the faithful, etc.'!* According to the missionaries’ descriptions, folk 


2 Kvaerne 2001: 48-49. 

8 PA, vol. 25, 1864: 585; Rechler 1874: 232 PA, vol. 34, 1887: 62-63, vol. 34, 1887: 196-198 
(A List of Abbreviations used in the text can be found at the beginning of the book, following the 
Author's Preface). 
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Buddhism was full of magical rites of prayer, repeated unreflectively and without 
understanding. In their writings, the Moravians emphasized the “foreign” 
elements of indigenous religions. They described the physical characteristics 
and functions of the local religious architecture, where space was “domesticated” 
by means of various religious emblems and structures (gompas, inscriptions 
and figural motifs carved into stones and rock, ornamental village gates). They 
recounted the local artistic achievements, including the advanced techniques 
used in painting, sculpture and religious goldsmithing. However, they almost 
always saw “foreign” religious practices as a form of idolatry.’* Such a view of 
other cultures was a characteristic feature of Christian groups. This resulted not 
so much from the personal characteristics of the missionaries, but from the nature 
of Christian proselytising. Protestantism, in particular, is not incorporative in 
nature, in contrast to tendencies in Hinduism and to some extent in Buddhism, 
and due to its strict adherence to doctrine, rejects other religious systems. The 
history of Catholic missions shows that in some cases missionaries from this 
Christian denomination were willing to incorporate elements of indigenous 
cultures into the liturgy, and even into doctrine (as confirmed by the position 
defended by the Jesuits during the so-called “controversy of accommodation”'’). 
In their ethnographic writings, the Brethren emphasized the exotic 
elements of the local cultures, as well. An intrinsic element of their accounts 
of the Himalayan provinces were descriptions of its harsh natural environment, 
frequently life-threatening storms, avalanches and rockslides, and the hostility 
and distrust of the local inhabitants. Against this background, the missionaries 
and their actions were often romanticised, with the notion of working tirelessly 
in the “far corners of the World” and their willingness to “devote their lives to 
the service of God” acquiring an almost mythical dimension. The missionaries 
were in obvious ways “children” of their intolerant societies. Most knew much 
more about the local culture than researchers in their mother Europe, but they 
lacked awareness of their own intellectual limitations, which were rooted in the 
Christian tradition. This led them to reject or misinterpret elements that were 
foreign to them or seemed incomprehensible. This must be borne in mind, and 
requires that we be very careful in our interpretation of missionary sources from 
this time period. But at the same time, the relationship of the missionaries to their 
surroundings and the local cultures allowed them to perceive phenomena that 
would probably have escaped the notice of those with a more accepting attitude. 
4 In spite of this, Moravians were among the few evangelical communities that permitted 
religious art to be produced, even depictions of the Virgin Mary, although they firmly opposed 


the worshipping of such images. 
15 See: Kolmag 1998; Andreotti 2004; Krizova 2002. 
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An important feature of Moravian writing (and missionary writing in 
general) is the experience the authors acquired during long years spent in mission 
stations. This usually distinguished their texts from those written by travellers, 
officials and others after having had brief contact with the area and the people 
living there. In addition, the missionaries knew the local languages, which 
allowed them to establish direct contact with the people, which was impossible 
or severely limited in the case of other Europeans.’° 


The main collection of extant materials, archives, publications and thematic 
works related to the Brethren and its members is found in the Moravian Archives 
in Herrnhut (Lower Saxony). Official sources consist of annual reports (provincial 
reports and a partial collection of reports from individual mission stations), 
correspondence with the Mission Board, as well as correspondence between 
mission superintendents and treasurers, conference protocols, agreements with 
local authorities, and accounting receipts. The personal archives include an 
extensive collection of letters, journals, draft manuscripts, notes, etc. Most of 
these materials are in German and handwritten. Not until the late 19th c., does 
one find machine-typed texts, some of which are in English. The archives also 
have a library with 11,000 volumes produced by missionaries from all branches 
of the organisation worldwide. 

Archival materials related to the missions along the Indo-Tibetan border 
are classified under the label R. 15 U. a or b (numbered sequentially) and 
the general heading NH (Nachlaf} Himalaya). They consist of letters, short 
texts, travel reports, partial translations, the minutes of meetings of various 
committees, information about the activities of the various mission stations, 
church statistics, and accounting ledgers. Most are hand-written manuscripts. 
These include: Jaschke’s journal (Nachlaf$§ Heinrich A. Jaschke - NJHA 1), 
reports of the Tibetan Bible Translation Committee in Ghoom (Nachlaf Paul 
J. Heyde - NH 6), fragments of a Tibetan-Hindi-English dictionary with 
commentary on the vocabulary to be used in translations of Tibetan religious 
texts (Nachlafs Paul J. Heyde - NH 7), and reports from trips to Northern India 
by Friedrich and Adelheide Redslob (Nachlaf Gustav T. Reichelt - NRGT 2).'” 
A small portion of these documents is now available on microfilm or in digital 
versions, while the rest is in the original manuscript form, part of which has 
been transcribed. Many of the archival documents are incomplete or undated. 
Invaluable assistance was provided by John Bray, who helped me chronologise 


© See: Bray 2001: 23, 42-43. 
7 This includes only those archival texts to which I refer in the text. 
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Illus. 1. Page 218 from the Diary of H.A. Jaschke - in Polish 
(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 


Germany) 
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materials, and in some cases, transcribed material in parallel with me, allowing 
us to verify the results through comparison. 

The bulk of the literature and documents relating to the Moravians and 
Himalayan cultures come from the missionaries themselves. This includes 
monographs and mission-related, scientific and popular periodicals from the 
time,'* concerning the missionaries’ evangelisation activity in India and their 
research activities. Among the authors of these publications were accomplished 
figures such as August Hermann Francke, Heinrich August Jaschke, Friedrich 
Redslob, August Wilhelm Heyde, Theodor Schreve, Walter Asboe and Pierre 
Vittoz, whose workis known to those studying the languages and history of Lahaul, 
Kinnaur and Ladakh worldwide, although this research has generally not been 
fully utilised in academic studies of the region. Indeed, although the activities of 
the Moravian Brethren in the Himalayas have in general attracted the attention 
of a number of researchers, none of the resulting publications has addressed the 
full range of their missionary work. The research published to date has analysed 
only selected aspects and periods of the Moravians’ presence and activity in 
the borderland between India and Tibet, generally by authors approaching the 
subject from an historical, linguistic or religious studies perspective. 

Publications on the Moravians have focused both on the genesis of the 
community's formation (works from the late 18th c.) and its role in Protestant 
missionary activities around the world (e.g., Carey 1791, Lowrie 1854, Marshman 
1864, Damon 1868, Anderson 1874, Hudson Taylor 1903, Schulze 1932, Langton 
1956, Neill 1971). A similarly general approach is also seen in works on the 
Moravians’ religious practices (e.g., James 1859, Hutton 1909, Sawyer 2000, 
Reetzke 2000, 2001). Notable among more recent studies of N.L. von Zinzendorf 
and the evolution of Moravian theology is the work of Peter Zimmerling from the 
University of Mannheim (1997, 1999). An interesting approach to the subject is 
also seen in the research of Markéta Krizova from the Center for Ibero-American 
Studies in the Faculty of Arts at Charles University in Prague. In an article (2002) 
based on the findings contained in her dissertation, she compares the missionary 
activity of the Society of Jesus and the Moravian Brethren in North America. 
She points to convergences in the historical contexts behind the establishment of 


‘8 The periodicals cited by me most frequently, Periodical Accounts... and Missionsblatt... 
require a brief explanation. Depending on the year, they were issued quarterly or biannually. 
Bound volumes usually include issues covering three years (though not always, beginning with 
March and ending with December). Individual volumes have a running pagination, so in each 
footnote, I have included the volume number, year and page (1853-1927). After 1928, the British 
editors of Periodical Accounts... stopped numbering the volumes, so from this year onward, I only 
provide the year of publication and the page. 
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both groups and the way they developed. She characterizes the idea of a “renewal 
of Christianity” and a sense of being “chosen” as lying at the foundation of both 
orders. She also reveals similarities and differences in the assumptions underlying 
their missions, the manner in which they christianised indigenous peoples, and 
the internal organisation of their settlements in terms of their self-sufficiency 
and even spatial arrangement. 

Studies on the legacy of the Brethren’s presence in the Himalayan region 
have also been carried out by several German research centres. Gudrun Meier, 
who had administrated the Asian section of the Museum fiir Volkerkunde in 
Dresden, has been involved for many years in efforts to publish mission-related 
source materials from different regions of the world. She led the editorial team 
that prepared the first publication in 2000 of a selection of writings by Christian 
Georg Andreas Oldendorp, who lived in the Caribbean in the 18th c. In addition, 
Gudrun Meier (1990, 1993, 1995, 1998) and Lydia Icke Schwalbe (1990) have 
both authored articles on museum collections put together by the missionaries 
and the reception of the research achievements of Jaschke and Francke in 
Europe. Extensive lists of publications on the activities of the Brethren have been 
published in museum exhibition catalogues by Stephan Augustin (1990, 2003a, 
b), Director of the V6lkerkundemuseum in Herrnhut (a branch of the museum 
in Dresden). The history and activities of the order have also been covered by 
Moravian historians, including Ingeborg Baldauf (1999) and Paul Peucker 
(2000), the former head of the Moravian Archives in Herrnhut. They worked to 
systematize archival records to improve their organisation and access to them. 
The publications they authored contained reports of new materials that had been 
found in the Archives in Herrnhut.’” 

Frank Seeliger with a group of volunteers spent three years (2000-2003) 
working with materials stored in the archives in Herrnhut and held in private 
hands. He carried outa research project related to the publication of the manuscript 
memoirs of Maria Heyde, which are owned by her heir - Christian Heyde (these 
have been made available in digital form), and analysing mission reports and 
publications containing 19th-century photographs taken by missionaries from the 
Himalayan region. These studies have resulted in a publication by Frank Seeliger 
(2003) that is currently the most extensive ethnological study of the Moravian 
" ® The Moravian Archives in Herrnhut still contain large amounts of uncatalogued archival 
material. These are stored in warehouses, and a lack of time on the part of the archive employees, 
who are kept busy with an abundance of daily tasks, prevents them from carrying out further 
cataloguing and restoration work. An example of such “hidden collections’, the content of which 


is difficult even to predict, was a collection of glass negatives (daguerreotypes) from the 19th c., 
discovered in 2004. These included tens of photographs from the Himalayan Province. 
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missions in the Indo-Tibetan borderland. The author made use of a number of 
archival sources that had been transcribed for the purposes of this study. The book 
focuses on various aspects of missionary work in the Lahaul district in from 1853 to 
1900. Seeliger’s primary analytic categories are “foreigness” and “familiarity”. Using 
the example of the Brethren, he tries to determine how an “other” (European) was 
perceived in 19th-century Lahaul, what kinds of contact took place between the 
foreign and the familiar, and what resulted from this. The book’s main asset is the 
author's straightforward and well-grounded research methods, including both his 
analysis and use of sources. However, the theoretical ideas underlying the work 
(the contrast between “familiarity” and “foreignness”) is not fully realised. The 
author makes use solely of source materials produced by missionaries, who were 
themselves “foreigners”, so his broad approach to the issue seems unjustified. 

Among the authors of publications on the activities of the Moravians in my 
particular area of interest were two German Tibetologists: Hartmut Walravens 
(1992, 2000, 2001a, b) and Manfred Taube (1987, 1990). Together they created 
the most comprehensive bibliography of works by Francke (1992), while Taube 
produced a catalogue of the Tibetan-language documents found in the Moravian 
Archives in Herrnhut.” In addition, H. Walravens wrote two articles describing the 
contents of selected issues of the monthly Moravian magazine published in Leh.”! 

Among the contemporary writers of English-language literature on the 
Brethren, the most noteworthy work is that of John Bray (1981, 1985, 1988, 1989, 
1991, 1992, 1994, 1998a, 1998b, 1999, 2001, 2005a, 2005b), mainly concerning 
the Ladakh region and the Moravians’ place in its history. Bray also translated 
a book on Buddhist art and everyday life in Ladakh, written many years ago by 
a German Moravian missionary (Ribbach 1986). 

The most detailed accounts of the Moravians’ activities concern their work 
in North America. These studies were not individual research efforts, but part of 
a broader range of research, publications, and source materials concerning the 
colonisation of the Americas and the founding of the United States (Heckewelder 
1907, Beauchamp 1916 Zeisberger 2005).” 


0 Although the majority of these publications were produced by Moravians, there are also 
materials printed by missionaries from other groups, such as the China Inland Mission and the 
Christian Mission Society, and by persons directly not connected with missions. 

21H. Walravens prepared an edition of Moravian informational publications issued in Leh and 
Keylong (Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin. Neuerwerbungen der Ostasienabteilung, Sonderheft 22, Berlin 
2010). 

» This is the first edition of David Zeisberger notes in English. It contains a lot of interesting 
ethnographic information about the Shawnee, Iroquois and Delaware, and details on diplomatic 
activities related to the resettlement of Indian groups. 
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In Poland, in addition to encyclopaedia and dictionary entries, there 
has been just one work dedicated to the Moravian brethren. This was Joanna 
Szczepankiewicz-Battek’s dissertation (2005) on the historical geography of 
Lusatia, in which she dealt with the figure of N.L. von Zinzendorf, the patron 
and long-time leader of the Moravians in Herrnhut, though the group’s activities 
themselves are considered only in passing. 

A major role in the dissemination of contemporary research on the 
Himalayan region has been played by the International Association for Ladakh 
Studies (IALS), established in the early 1980s. Its late Honorary President was Sir 
Henry Osmaston, and its Secretary is the aforementioned John Bray. The Society 
organizes regular conferences, publishes the papers presented during them, and 
works to bring together researchers who study the Himalayas. Especially one of 
the proceedings of the IALS’ 3rd conference, held in Herrnhut and published 
in Dresden, entitled Wissenschaftsgeschichte und gegenwartige Forschungen 
in Nordwest-Indien... (1990), included articles on the missionary activity of 
the Moravians written by Stephan Augustin, Lydia Icke-Schwalbe, Ingeborg 
Baldauf, Manfred Taube, John Bray, Wolfgang Friedl, Rohit Vohra and others. 
In the following proceedings there are also numerous papers related directly and 
indirectly with the Moravians, and Christian missionaries in the Himalayas. 

The Ladakh Institute, a research institution located in Leh and directed 
by Janet Rizvi, shares similar goals. Its director's research interests include the 
history and contemporary situation of Ladakh, with a particular emphasis on the 
traditional economy of the region, and the evolution and significance of the trade 
routes that run through Leh (Rizvi 1999). 


My book consists of three chapters. The first presents the origins and 
characteristics of the Protestant religious group called the Moravian Brethren, 
Moravian Church or Unitas Fratrum. I briefly describe their activities, explain 
how they ran their missions in various parts of the world up through the mid- 
19th c., and detailed history of the institutions they established in the Himalayas. 
In this section, I draw particular attention to the organisation of the lives of the 
Brethren in European communities, which provided a basis for their mission 
activities. I also introduce elements of the doctrine of the Moravians in Herrnhut, 
and the contacts the community had with the ruling and aristocrat families in 
Europe and various colonial authorities, which allowed them to start up missions 
in areas outside Europe. This approach is intended to bring us closer to the 
specific character of this religious group, and to help carry out a reconstruction 
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and analysis of their missionary activity on the borderland between India and 
Tibet in terms of its historical and doctrinal contexts. 

The issues covered in the next two chapters directly concern the Moravians’ 
activity in the Himalayas, with a clear division into projects directly related to 
their christianisation objectives and a diverse range of non-evangelical work. 
This distinction is somewhat arbitrary and problematic due to the need to 
organize the various threads discussed. The Moravians’ missionary activities are 
presented in their historical order. At the same time, topics related to individual 
missions are also discussed thematically. This triple arrangement of text (topical, 
chronological and geographical) made it possible to isolate and emphasize the 
historical and local contexts for the Brethren’s actions. In describing the various 
mission stations, I draw attention to the similarities and differences among the 
Himalayan districts in which they were located. Lahaul, Kinnaur and Ladakh 
were at that time under different governments, which determined the legal 
system that functioned within them. The ethnic and religious situation, as well as 
the status of the missions and missionaries, also differed in these territories. 

The second chapter describes the non-evangelical activities of the Brethren 
in the social and economic spheres. In my discussion of each of these, I have tried 
to determine whether the cultural innovations that appeared along the border 
between India and Tibet were the result of the Moravians’ presence, if they 
resulted in lasting change, and if they affected the course of the local indigenous 
cultures. 

The third chapter is devoted to missionary publishing activities, which 
included religious, secular-popular and scientific publications, and represented 
a significant realm of activity. I have followed the course of the missionaries’ 
study of indigenous languages, and the translations and original publications 
they produced. These publications were produced to support the Brethren’s 
primary task, evangelisation work, but they were also a channel for disseminating 
knowledge about Himalayan cultures in Europe. In this section, I discuss the 
impact of the Moravians on the codification of languages that before their arrival 
existed only in spoken form. Another important issue is the problems associated 
with the translation and editing texts from a foreign culture, the introduction into 
the Himalayan region hitherto unknown literary forms, and a range of research 
activities I have designated in my research as scientific or academic and their role 
in raising awareness about the region in Europe and the United States. 

In the conclusion, I refer to past and present research, summarising the 
results of these studies. I have situated the missionary activities of the Unity of 
Brethren on the Indo-Tibetan border, within the context of the work undertaken 
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by this group on different continents, and I have compared it with selected 
christianisation initiatives by other, mainly Protestant, religious groups. 

Finally, I have included summary biographies of the Moravian missionaries 
and their most important local helpers. This made it possible to limit the amount 
of biographical information provided about each member of the community in 
the main text. 

In the bibliography, which is divided into two parts (archival materials and 
studies and reports), I have included only those materials that are used in the 
text. A full bibliography of the publications indirectly related to the subject can be 
found in the footnotes. The book concludes with an inventory of tables, figures, 
and illustrations contained in the text and an index. I consider the descriptions 
contained within to be merely an attempt at encompassing a century of activity 
by the Moravians in the Himalayan areas. Their work included such a diverse 
range of activities that it is impossible to assemble a complete set of source data 
or to present them in the book of reasonable length. Iam aware of just how many 
letters, notes, diaries and fragments of other texts in my possession did not find 
a place in this book. It is my sincere hope that this publication will be useful to all 
those who study the Himalayas, missions and missionary activities, or any other 
topics associated with the region. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MORAVIAN BRETHREN AND THEIR 
MISSIONARY WORK 


1. HisTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH 


In 1727, a new Protestant community was established in Herrnhut, in 
Lower Saxony, leaded by a small group of religious exiles from Moravia. These 
followers of the ideas of Jan Hus were led by Christian David, who had arrived 
in Saxony a few years earlier in search of a safe haven for his congregation. He 
appealed for aid to Count Nicholas Ludwig von Zinzendorf, a nobleman whose 
lands were located between Gorlitz and Zittau. In 1721, Zinzendorf consented for 
this small group of Bohemian Brethren, who were being oppressed in their own 
land, to settle near his family estate in Berthelsdorf. The Count agreed to allow 
the Brethren to rent farmland and granted them permission to harvest building 
materials from the surrounding forests.’ He treated the newly-created village of 
Herrnhut as just another part of his estate and knew little about the Brethren’s 
history or their faith. News of this new place of “religious asylum” spread rapidly. 
Soon members of other religious groups began to arrive, mostly from Saxony 
and Prussia, including Schwenkfelders,”* German Baptists and followers of other 


> To commemorate the foundation of the village, a monument was erected in a nearby forest 
with the inscription: Am 17 Iuny 1722 wurde an dieser Stelle zum Anbau von Herrnhut der erste 
Baum gefiallet. Ps. 84. 4 [On June 17, 1722 in this place the first tree for the building of Herrnhut 
was felled. Psalm 84:4]. The passage from Psalms quoted in the inscription says that even the 
sparrow and the swallow find a home near God’s altar. This site has retained a special significance 
to the present day, for not only the descendants of the settlers, but for the town’s residents as 
a whole. The attachment of the inhabitants of Herrnhut, and of all Moravians, to this place has 
also been noted by church historians (James 1859: 38, 41, 67, 77). 

*4 A small group of devotees of the 16th-century mystic Casper Schwenkfeld from Swabia. 
They formed an offshoot of the anabaptists, a movement initiated in 1525 by Ulrich Zwingli. 
During periods of religious oppression, they found shelter in Swabia and Moravia (Krasuski 1998: 
38-39). 
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Photo 1. Commemorative monument in the forest near Herrnhut. The text reads: 
Am 17 Juny 1722 wurde an dieser Stelle zum Anbau von Herrnhut der erste Baum 
gefallet. Ps: 84. 4 (17 June 1722 at this place the first tree was felled for the construction 
of Herrnhut. Ps: 84. 4). Current state 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010) 


radical Protestant offshoots. Refugees continued to settle on Count Zinzendorf’s 
lands until the King of Saxony forbade the acceptance of further immigrants in 
1732.” 

The creation of a common religious doctrine and detailed rules governing 
the settlers’ coexistence soon became a necessity for the inhabitants of Herrnhut. 
This task was not an easy one due to the varying doctrines held by the different 
groups. One source of disagreement was divergences in views on how to properly 
put their evangelistic ideals into practice. Zinzendorf intervened as a mediator 
when heated disputes began to paralyse the community’s functioning. Ultimately, 
the settlers would remain on the Count’s lands, though he himself resigned from 
a position in the royal court in Dresden (1721-1727). 


25 Reetzke 2000: 13. 
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According to tradition, when the residents of Herrnhut were unable to 
draw up a unified credo, Zinzendorf called on them to join together in prayer 
until agreement could be reached. After several weeks, on August 13, 1727, the 
participants in this continuous prayer session claimed to have experienced the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and from that moment on, differences in views that had 
previously divided them ceased to carry weight. A new religious community was 
founded based on the personal experience of God through individual and group 
prayer, with dogmas of faith limited to those truths generally recognised by the 
majority of Christian faiths.” In response to this event, Zinzendorf left the royal 
court in Dresden and assumed leadership of the group. The new community took 
the name Unitas Fratrum, the equivalent of which in German was Briiderkirche 
or Briidergemeine, and in English, the Unity of Brethren, Moravian Church or the 
United Moravian Church. In the present work, the terms Moravians, Moravian 
Brethren, Brethren and the Unity will be used interchangeably. 

Count Zinzendorf was barely 21 years old when he agreed to accept 
the refugees. He was an educated man, having completed legal studies at the 
University of Wittenberg, as well as having studied theology in Wittenberg and 
in Halle, where he attended the city’s celebrated college run by August Hermann 
Francke, a supporter of pietism and a mentor to the Count from his secondary 
school days.” A significant role in shaping Zinzendorf’s religious views was 
played by his Godfather - Philipp Jacob Spener, the founder of pietism. This 
movement, which was quite popular in Saxony at the end of the 17th c., was 
characterised by its understanding of piety and service to God as “dictates of 
the heart”. It placed emphasis on the moral rectitude and ethical character of the 
faithful; moreover, it also - and most significantly in terms of the focus of this 
book - stressed the necessity of helping one’s neighbour and spreading the word 
of God. The movement’s members and sympathisers came from a wide variety 
of Christian faiths. Spener himself defined pietism as a “religion of the heart” in 
opposition to Lutheranism as a “religion of the head”. This opposition expressed 
a characteristic feature of pietism as a movement: its critical stance towards 


6 Historians of Protestantism often regard Zinzendorf as a precursor of ecumenism. C.f.: 
AJ. Lewis, Zinzendorf, the Ecumenical Pioneer: A Study in the Moravian Contribution to Christian 
Mission and Unity, S.C.M. Press, London: 1962; Mari P. van Buijtenen, Unitas Fratrum: Herrnhuter 
Studien, Utrecht: 1975. A closer look at Zinzendorf’s views is available through a reprint of his 
writings: N.L. von Zinzendorf, Hauptschriften, Erich Beyreuther and Gerhard Meyer (eds.), 
Hildesheim, Olms: 1985 [facsimile of the Berlin edition of 1738]. 

7 Francke was not only a lecturer in theology at the University in Halle, but also the 
headmaster of a secondary school - the renowned Paedagogium, which Zinzendorf attended 
(Reetzke 2000: 5). 
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Protestant orthodoxy.” The Moravian Brethren of Herrnhut preached the need 
for moral purity and piety through personal spiritual reflection with the aim of 
achieving an evangelical awakening, a belief rooted in German pietism. Elements 
of their religious thought were enriched by the incorporation of doctrines taken 
from the Saxon refugees. 

After Zinzendorf’s resignation from service to the court (1727), the 
king attempted in various ways to restrict the Count’s freedom in running his 
family estate. The activities and doctrines of the Moravians at Herrnhut were 
investigated several times by a royal commission and, as a result, an edict was 
issued banishing Zinzendorf (1736). The main charge against him was that of 
propagating a sect and leading a religious group outside the Lutheran church. 
Some of the settlers, including Zinzendorf, left to live in an area near Frankfurt 
am Main known as the Wetterau.” By that time, the Moravians already had their 
own bishop, David Nitschmann, who had been consecrated by the patriarch 
of the “Old Moravian Church” in the Czech lands, Daniel Ernst Jablonski.” By 
acquiring their own bishop, the Brethren became dangerous in the eyes of the 
cautious Lutherans. Henceforth, they would be able to appoint their own clergy, 
which in practice would deprive the King of Saxony of the ability to use Lutheran 
pastors to exercise some form of control over their actions. A short time later, 
Zinzendorf, too, was named a bishop (1737). 

During his years of exile (1737-1755), the Count travelled. Concerned for 
the future of the Moravians in Saxony, he sought another, safer place for them to 
settle. With this in mind, he sought help through connections he had established 
earlier with the British colonial administration in Georgia and Pennsylvania in 
1734, when the Brethren had acted as intermediaries in negotiations between 
the ruler of the territories and a new group of settlers - German Schwenkfelders 
from Gorlitz. The Council of Elders in Herrnhut decided it would be wise for the 
Moravians to establish their own settlements in North America.*' These would 


8 Spener’s doctrines found practical expression through the formation of small groups within 
the church, whose members read and discussed the Bible and Christian writings together. These 
circles were meant to counter the increasing secularisation of the faithful, as well as to help spread 
Christian knowledge (Westphal 1936: 164, 169; Zorb 1958: 117). 

° Where they founded the settlement of Herrnhaag, modelled after Herrnhut (Langton 1956: 
8290). 

°° A second bishop, Stikovius, expressed his approval in a letter. At the time, Jablonski was 
serving as court preacher to Frederick Wilhelm I in Berlin. 

31 During Zinzendorf’s stay in Pennsylvania, eccumenical meetings were commonly held in 
Germantown, attended by Lutherans, Reformists, Quakers, Moravians, Mennonites, Baptists, 
and some smaller groups. Following a series of such meetings (called the “General Synod 
in Pennsylvania’), a Protestant union was formed which still exists to this day. The primary aim 
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provide the nucleus for towns which could be settled if it became necessary to 
leave Germany, or even Europe, in the future.» He also travelled to Pennsylvania 
(1741-1743), the West Indies, and England and was a guest in German courts. 
Throughout his journeys, he founded Moravian congregations and published 
books on doctrine. 

In spite of his physical absence, he continued to oversee the development 
of the settlement in Herrnhut from afar. Its democratically elected authorities 
- the Council of Elders - remained under the strong influence of this aristocrat 
and mystic.** He demanded the inhabitants abandon their worldly affairs, which 
proved too great a sacrifice for many. At the same time, Zinzendorf disregarded 
the poor state of the congregation's finances, although he personally posessed 
limited resources to support it. The costs of maintaining the immigrants and 
funding their over-rapidly expanding missionary activities were growing out of 
hand. The Count took out loans to cover these expenses, but failed to inform 
the inhabitants of Hernnhut about these actions, which soon led the young 
congregation to bankruptcy. In order to protect their property from claims, the 
Brethren decided separate the congregation's finances from the Count’s, though 
this ultimately did not free them from responsibility for their patron's liabilities. 
After the death of the Count (1760), the Moravians were forced to compensate his 
his heirs — three daughters and the nephew of his first wife, Count Reuss — as well 
as pay off the estate’s debts. No other individual in the history of the Moravian 
Brethren had such a powerful influence on the life and doctrine as Nicholas von 
Zinzendorf. None of his successors possessed such a powerful personality or 
shared his ability to impose his will on the congregation as a whole.* 

In order to understand the Moravians’ actions and the methods they 
used in running their missions, it is essential to examine the theological and 
organisational principles they adopted. The day-to-day decisions made by both 


was not creating a new faith or trying to impose its will on others, but rather promoting equality, 
protecting the groups’ individual traditions, and promoting mutual recognition of the decisions 
taken by the groups (Freeman 2000: 67-68). 

» Hutton 1909: 135. 

°° The Count, in the opinion of historians of the Moravian Church, was an often impatient 
man, who became more authoritarian as he grew older. He developed the doctrine of a universal 
church of Christ in which all offshoots of Christianity would have a place, including Catholic 
groups. His idea of a universal church was embodied in the notion of “tropus” In his opinion, the 
Christian faith in his day had been degraded by clergy and theologians. Christians had ceased 
to experience a personal connection with the Redeemer, directing their practices toward merely 
maintaining the external appearances of faith, as imposed and judged by pastors and priests. 

4 Tn J.E. Hutton’s opinion (1909: 94-96; 208), we can only speak of an independent Unity of 
Brethren in relation the group’s activities after 1760, and, thus, after Zinzendorf’s death. 
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individual members and the group’s leadership were a direct extension of these. 
The Moravians of Herrnhut were orthodox evangelists. Their primary doctrine 
of faith was belief in Jesus Christ and the Salvation made possible by His death. 
This was later expressed in their missions in the British colonies as such: To 
become a Christian one needs to accept Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. Eight 
fundamental truths of the faith were formulated, which were accepted as dogma 
by all the founding groups from Herrnhut; these could not be questioned or even 
discussed, under threat of severe punishment.* The Moravians legitimised their 
faith by accepting a set of beliefs that would constitute the foundation of the 
majority of reformed churches. These included The Apostles’ Creed, Athanasian 
Creed (Fides Catholica),*° Nicene Creed,” Augsburg Confession (1530), Luther's 
Small Catechism,** the Credo of the Synod of Berne (1532), the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England, and the Heidelberg Catechism.” The faith of 
the Brethren was thus strongly rooted in mainstream Protestant beliefs held in 
common by the majority of faiths affliated with this branch of Christianity. 
However, it was not faith alone that allowed the Moravians to rise in stature, 
both in Europe and beyond. They had begun as a marginal group lacking a well- 
established orthodoxy. Count Zinzendorf, whose family connections extended 
to many of the ruling houses in Europe, made assurances to various authorities 
on behalf of his fellow Brethren. This included his personal guarantee that the 
Brethren lacked any interest in affecting the political situation in the colonies, 
which made it easy for the British to consent to cooperation. The Moravians’ 
pacifism, however, more than once led to problems. The Count could protect 


> The Moravian truths of faith: human nature is sinful; God’s love is manifested by His 
choosing us as His faithful; Jesus was both fully Divine and fully human; salvation requires 
reconciliation with God (because human nature is sinful and only redeemed through Christ's 
Crucifixion); the Holy Spirit reveals our sins to us and leads us to Christ, good deeds are the fruit 
of the workings of the Holy Spirit (through which we recognise a Christian, who, thanks to his 
faith, has the strength to follow the Lord’s will and fulfil it willingly, with love and gratitude); the 
faithful constitute a community of believers (united in Christ, who is the Head of their Body); 
Christ will return and the dead will be resurrected and the unfaithful will be judged (Sawyer 2000; 
Catholic Encyclopedia 1911-1913: 618-619; Evangelisches Kirchen Lexikon 1961: 590-591; Lexikon 
fir Theologie und Kirche 1931: 583; Encyclopaedia of Religion..., 1987: 839-841). 

°° Formulated most probably by Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, although it was only 
ascribed to him in the middle of the 5th c. 

*” Adopted in the year 325 at the first ecumenical council in Nicaea, together with other 
significant formulations in Constantinople in 381. These additions mainly concern the 
establishment of the Holy Trinity by accepting the hypostasis of the Holy Spirit. 

8 Tt was written with “household groups” (Gemeinde) in mind, as the primary means for 
consolidating in believers the renewal of Christian faith (Tokarczyk 1985: 67). 

» A further document that modern-day Moravian communities cite is the Barmen Declaration 
of 1934. 
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those who remained in Saxony from conscription into the army. However, in 
other German states and overseas territories, the Brethren often had to buy their 
way out of having to serve in local armies or take part in military conflicts. They 
issued special publications explaining the congregation’s attitude to wars and 
killing and raised this subject during negotiations with colonial governors and 
state authorities. 

Missionary work represented an attempt by the Moravians to transfer 
their system of Christian living to the new continent, although they also 
carried out similar work in Europe, Asia and the Middle East. Their model was 
the settlement in Herrnhut, whose inhabitants were subject to a strict moral 
regime. The congregation was administered by means of a system, refined over 
the years, which included the establishment of local legislative and executive 
bodies. The Moravian congregation was ruled by a twelve-man Board of Elders, 
whose representatives were chosen by the adult members of the congregation, 
irrespective of their original religious affiliation. The Council wielded enormous 
power. In practice, Herrnhut’s inhabitants had to receive its approval for the 
majority of their actions: to leave the village in order to go to a nearby fair, to 
build a house, and even for a journeyman to change the master under whom 
he was to train. The council was the settlement’s sole administrative authority, 
collecting taxes and fees to cover the costs of maintaining roads and public order, 
and to provide care for widows, orphans, and the elderly and infirmed. It also 
had the authority to punish members, and even to order their expulsion. From 
1769 to 1899, following the death of Zinzendorf, The Council of Elders chosen 
by a General Synod governed the congregation.” 

The daily life of the Herrnhut community’s members was organised 
around work and mystical experiences achieved through continuous prayer. 
The Moravians’ fondness for sung liturgy*! and services lasting many hours has 
remained an essentially unchanged feature of the church since the early 18th 

“© With time, as the number of Moravians grew, gatherings involved only delegates from 
individual homes and choirs. Later, when Moravian communities were created in Europe and 
in mission countries, a worldwide conference was organised every few years. Outside this time, 
districts were managed through correspondence or visits until they attained full autonomy. For 
more on this, see: James 1859: 78-79. 

“| The Evangelical chorale was introduced to services by Martin Luther (Tokarczyk 1985: 
67). The Moravians created several thousand hymns, of which many have been adopted by 
other groups. Some are considered masterpieces of Protestant hymnody. Zinzendorf himself was 
the author of 2,000 hymns. He composed the first at the age of 12, the last, four days before his 
death. The number of Moravian hymns is enormous, as they treated the creation of songs of 
praise as a special element of spiritual practise. However, not all gained the widespread regard 


of the faithful and entered the canon. The first collection of Moravian hymns was published in 
Herrnhut in 1735 and included 972 songs, of which two hundred were written by Zinzendorf. 
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c. Traditionally, congregation members met as a body three times a day: at 4 
a.m. (5 a.m. in winter), 8 am. and 9 p.m. These meetings featured communal 
reading and singing, and listening to Bible commentaries. Apart from attending 
congregation meetings, each member was required to perform certain religious 
activities during the day. The remainder of the day was devoted to work. 
Occasionally, all-night singing sessions and so-called Lovefeast services were held. 
After evening prayers, silence was imposed across the settlement. Groups of men 
held watch during the night, each hour singing verses written by Zinzendorf. 

Each resident of Herrnhut was assigned specific duties, which allowed the 
burgeoning community to function in an orderly fashion. Its members were 
imbued with a sense of exceptionality, of having been “chosen by God’, and 
destined to carry out extraordinary feats. Although the Moravians’ systematic 
religious practices kept the congregation in a state of near mystical ecstasy, this 
did not prevent members from performing fieldwork or carrying on trades.” 
The inhabitants of the settlement were divided into groups called “choirs”, based 
on sex, age and marital status. The members of each choir wore characteristic 
clothing, whose style, colour and additional elements were strictly defined. This 
organisational regimentation played an important practical role, as the members 
of a given choir worked, prayed and lived together. Only married couples were 
allowed to live separately.* 

A Spartan lifestyle, focused on regular exertion of the body and mind, 
fostered the development of individuals who were immune to hardship and 
prepared to make sacrifices. The congregation's school system, which children of 
both sexes entered at the age of three, also served to shape such an approach to 


In 1753, a collection of German hymns numbering 2,368 songs was published, and a year later 
a supplement to it appeared, containing a further 1,000 hymns (Reetzke 2000: 48-49). 

“ Most of the refugees arriving in Herrnhut were poorly educated farmers and tradesmen. 
The hardships they had to overcome in the places where they had previously lived meant that 
possessing a trade was highly practical, allowing them to earn wages anywhere. The community 
could not sustain itself through farming alone, and the tradesmen could not survive by producing 
goods only for the members of the congregation, so it was necessary to sell goods at local fairs. 
It also became a tradition to build structures collectively as an element of good neighbourliness, 
or to work on behalf of the community. In this way, a knowledge of additional trades was gained, 
which proved highly useful during missionary work. 

*’ Clothing was made from dark, usually black material. Women and girls wore long dresses, 
buttoned up to the neck. Their head was covered by a bonnet. The men wore trousers, frock coats, 
high boots, and hats. Membership in particular choirs was indicated by small, coloured bows 
attached to the clothing, and not, as suggested by J. Szczepankiewicz-Battek (2005: 220), clothing 
of different colours. Almost until the end of the 18th c., the clothing of laypeople and of those 
performing a spiritual role were the same and recalled old-fashioned servants’ clothes. At certain 
festivals (Easter, large church holidays) the women wore white (Sommer 2002: 10). 
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life.“ The Moravians’ system of education was founded on pedagogical principles 
that Zinzendorf had carried over from Francke’s school in Halle, whose teaching 
methods were progressive for their day. A nursery school was opened for the 
children of Herrnhut, while younger offspring (from 18 months old) were looked 
after in a créche run by single sisters and widows. The children were taught, above 
all, to show respect for adults, who were meant be their spiritual guides, and were 
never subjected to corporal punishment. Children began attending school at the 
age of five and six, and at the age of ten, the most talented pupils were sent to 
secondary schools in nearby Niesky or Halle.* 

Family life in Herrnhut was also strictly defined. The rights of men, women 
and children were rooted in the traditions of the various religious groups 
whose members made up the Unity. Women were guaranteed a number of 
rights. Husbands could not beat their wives on pain of public admonishment, 
but wives could not argue with or henpeck their husbands. Yet, the duties of 
female Moravians did not limit them to merely serving in subordinate roles 
to their fathers, husbands and other men. Their competencies and range of 
activities extended beyond the domestic sphere. The education they received 
prepared them to perform tasks of far greater responsibility. Women in 
Moravian congregations were able to educate children and teach a variety 
of crafts.*° They were also allowed to express their own opinions, which 
they voiced within their choirs. If the majority of members shared the same 
viewpoint, the issue was raised at the weekly joint meetings of the choirs. The 
position of women within the Moravian settlement is most clearly attested 
to by the positions they held. Female inhabitants were led by a Senior Sister 
(die Altestin) and Helper (die Helferin), who acted as spiritual guides. Women 
acted as supervisors, cared for the sick and elderly, and were responsible 
for distributing alms. As teachers, they prepared children for confirmation. 
Women also enforced compliance with the rules in the settlement. Some were 
given the function of Admonisher (die Ermahnerin), who was supposed to 
discipline those having difficulty following the rules of behaviour prescribed 
by the congregation.” 
~~ 4 Christian schools for children had been developing in German states from the time of Luther 
and his calls to create educational establishments. These calls had an unexpectedly powerful effect 
(Tokarczyk 1985: 66). 

‘4 Haller 1958: 210. 
“6 For more about the evolution of the role of the wives of pastors in German émigré 


communities, see: Wokeck 2002. 
“” Zimmerling 1999: 53. 
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Zinzendorf elaborated a “theology of practice” right up until his death. He 
wrote and composed hundreds of hymns, and translated the New Testament into 
German. In his publications, he defined the attitudes of his group in relation to key 
religious issues* and practical questions (work ethos, business ethics, education, 
parenting, construction, home decoration, family relations and acceptable sexual 
behaviour’’). 

The Brethren believed profoundly that the Saviour was constantly present 
among them. To learn the will of God, they performed a Drawing of Lots - 
a divining ritual that became a central element of community gatherings.” It 
began with prayer, which sometimes continued for days; the lots themselves 
were made from three strips of paper. On one was written the word “yes”, on 
the second “no”, while the third bore the words “delay the decision” or was left 
empty. If the third lot was drawn, no immediate decision was taken; a candidate 
for membership, for example, would be given an extended trial period or a given 
undertaking would be temporarily halted. The lottery was repeated after a suitable 
number of weeks had passed, the length of which varied depending on the weight 
of the matter. During a drawing of lots in which particular guidance was sought 
on a course of action, rather than a mere yes or no answer, a collection of several 
hundred short quotations from the Bible were used. These were chosen in such 
a way that their message would be unambiguous. 


‘8 Zinzendorf aroused widespread shock in Germany when in the mid-1730s he published his 
realistic hymns and commentaries about the holy wounds of Jesus Christ. His unusual theology 
became the topic of heated debate, see: Erich Beyreuther, Zinzendorf und die Christianheit, 1732- 
1760, Marburg: 1961; Studien zur Theologie Zinzendorfs: gesammelte Aufsdatze, NeukirchenVluyn: 
1962; Otto Uttend6rfer, Zinzendorf und die Mystik, Berlin: 1952; Hans Christoph Hahn, Hellmut 
Reichel, Zinzendorf und die Herrnhuter Briider: Quellen zur Geschichte der BriiderUnitat von 1722 
bis 1760, Hamburg: 1977. On the Moravian concept of the Holy Trinity, see: Freeman 1998. 

” Zinzendorf attached enormous importance to sexual intercourse. He argued against 
identifying carnality with sin and defilement, and saw the marital sex act as an important moment 
of unity with the Creator. In his recommendations regarding marital duties, he even described the 
frequency of sexual intercourse, ascribed days and periods of abstinence etc. However, his views 
on sexuality did not lead the Moravians to any forms of sexual licentiousness or brazen nudity. 
Quite the reverse, they imposed tight control over the behaviour of the community members. 
Zinzendorf’s ruminations on carnality caused a scandal because nobody had previously written 
in such an open and detailed manner before on such matters, and certainly not in theological 
or doctrinal texts. These publications were offensive to other Lutheran groups and led them to 
demand delegalisation of the Brethren’s activities in Herrnhut (Hutton 1909: 99-101). for more on 
this topic, see: Zimmerling 1999, Kevorkian 2002, Wokeck 2002, Fogleman 2002. 

°° This practice was officially abandoned in the mid-19th c., but many Moravians continued 
it privately until at least the end of the century. Individual attachment to the drawing of lots was 
closely associated with this type of personal faith. 
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Despite the strict code of conduct in place in Herrnhut and other Moravian 
settlements, new recruits continued to arrive. However, to settle there, numerous 
conditions had to be met. First and foremost, a candidate had to present the 
Council of Elders with a written declaration of his intentions and faith. The 
most important part of this statement was the reasons the candidate provided 
for believing that membership in the Moravian congregation would aid his 
salvation.*! The petitioner also had to demonstrate that he could support himself 
and his family from his own work. If his explanation was convincing, a drawing of 
lots was held, the result of which guided the Council's decisions. If it was positive, 
the candidate was admitted for a trial period and assigned a personal guide. After 
several weeks, a further drawing of lots was held. If the result was again positive, 
the candidate became a member of the church. Initially, he gained only “civil 
rights”. His participation in the congregation’s religious life would be decided via 
further drawings of lots. He first became a candidate for Communion.” Then, he 
was allowed to participate in Lovefeasts as an observer.*’ Further lotteries decided 
his full participation in services. On account of this procedure, obtaining full 
rights could take several years. 


2. MISSIONS AND THEIR ORGANISATION 


For over a century and a half, Protestant churches did not engage in organised 
missionary activity. The first such efforts, begun in the 18th c., were conducted 
primarily by individuals, usually pastors acting on their own initiative without 
external support, as missionary societies were not yet active. 

The Moravian Brethren played an important role in creating an organised 
Protestant missionary movement. In the first 29 years of its christianising 
activities (1732-1760), “they actually sent out more missionaries than the whole 
Protestant Church had done in two hundred years”. By the end of the 18th c., 
when there were several large missionary societies operating in Europe, the 

5! James 1859: 46-47. 

* The Moravians do not accept the sacraments, though they believe that the Body and Blood 
of Christ are genuinely present during communion. The ritual celebration of communion in both 
its forms is an important act of faith for members. 

°° Church prayer meetings, during which, among other things, people washed each others’ 
feet and sweet rolls were shared. 

4 Until 1760, the Moravians sent 312 missionaries (T. Austin Sparks, “The Lord is Risen 
Indeed”, Witness and a Testimony 48 (3), 1970: 51, after: Reetzke 2000: 27). This tendency was 


maintained until the latter half of the 19th c. In 1867, the Moravians supported 160 missionaries 
at one time (Anderson 1874: 345). 
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Brethren were already experienced at evangelising abroad. They had published 
a number of works on the topic and possessed knowledge that was highly 
sought after by others. The majority of these newly created German and British 
organisations either made use of the Moravian’s help or were inspired by their 
mission operations. 

The Moravians’ interest in distant “pagan” peoples was initially inspired 
by their leader and benefactor, N.L. von Zinzendorf. While a guest at the royal 
court in Copenhagen in 1731, he had met three Christian converts: two Eskimos 
from Greenland and an ex-slave from the Caribbean, Anthony Ulrich. The King 
of Denmark personally supported evangelisation work in Greenland, where the 
Lutheran pastor Hans Egede was the lone missionary.*° At the time, however, 
the clergyman was in a poor state of health, and was considering abandoning 
the mission. Zinzendorf announced that the Moravians were willing to establish 
a mission on Greenland, and brought Ulrich back with him to Herrnhut. During 
a meeting of the members of the Herrnhut congregation, Ulrich’s description 
of the lives of slaves in the Caribbean evoked powerful emotions and prompted 
discussions among the members about their duties as Christians. Inspired by this 
event, the Moravians began preparations for carrying out missionary work.°° 

These encounters with converts from Greenland and the Caribbean 
took place at a significant moment in the Brethren’s history. By this time, the 
congregation was now firmly established and most of the rules guiding life in the 
community had been laid down and doctrinal conflicts settled. The residents of 
Herrnhut worked in the fields or as tradesmen, and their religious zeal had faded 
somewhat since the early days. Yet, Zinzendorf’s ambitions would now prove to 
be greater than to merely lead a small group of believers. With the help of “his” 
faithful, he would seek to realise the idea of world evangelisation. He now faced 
the task of rousing them to action. 

Zinzendorf’s personal contacts at the Danish court meant it would be 
easiest to obtain permission for missionary work in that kingdom's dominions, 
which included the Danish West Indies, Greenland, and a colony in south- 
eastern India by the port of Tranquebar.*’ The Brethren’s first journeys thus 
departed from Copenhagen, which was also the centre of Danish missionary 
activity. The College of Missions, established in the city by King Frederick IV 
in the mid-1720s, was the first Protestant institution of its kind. The Moravians 


°° The evangelisation of Greenland was continued by Hans’s son Paul Egede, the translator of 
the first version of the NT into Kalaallisut. 

°° Hutton 1909: 86-87; Zimmerling 1999: 120; Augustin 2003a: 10-11. 

°” Tranquebar (Tarangambadi) lies approximately 80km north-east of Tanjore (Thanjavur) in 
the Indian state of Tamil Nadu. 
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decided not to avail themselves of the school’s resources, because its graduates 
were considered Danish civil servants, and their evangelisation work among 
indigenous peoples was meant to facilitate management of the colonies; the 
Brethren were not interested in being involved in a situation of such far-reaching 
political dependency. 

On August 15, 1732, Brothers Leonard Dober and David Nitschmann™ 
arrived on St. Thomas in what was then the Danish Virgin Islands.® This day 
is celebrated every year by the Moravians as the beginning of their missionary 
activity. It was also the first organised Protestant mission.® By the end of the 
1780s, the Moravians had moved beyond the territory of the Danish colonies 
and established missions on the Caribbean islands of St. John, St. Croix, Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Barbados, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago.°! These early expeditions 
were undertaken without any advance financial or organisational preparation, 
and the missionaries involved were required to make do on their own. The 
Herrnhut community itself was now nearly self-sufficient, but it lacked resources 
to finance distant Christianisation efforts. The cost of these expeditions was 
initially covered in large part by Count Zinzendorf, who supplemented his own 
funds with loans. However, because the Moravian missions did not generate 
any income, their continued operation was dependent on donations from the 
growing membership of the Brethren’s congregations in Europe and America. 

In 1733, shortly after the establishment of the first missions in the Caribbean, 
the Brethren began christianising the indigenous peoples of Greenland. In 1734, 
a mission was set up among two North American Indian tribes - the Delaware 
and Cherokee® - and a year later, a mission was built in Surinam, then called 
Dutch Guyana.” In 1737, Georg Schmidt began evangelising the Hottentots in 
South Africa,® and missionaries began working among the indigenous peoples 

8 David Nitschmann - later a Moravian bishop and leader of one of the groups of settler- 
missionaries who reached the United States in 1762. 

° Denmark sold the Virgin Islands to the United States in 1917. 

6 James 1859: 281. 

‘A list of the Moravian missions operating in mid-1885 is given by PA, 1885: 271-273. 

® In the mid-19th c. there were already 4 Moravian missions on Greenland, numbering almost 
2,000 faithful - 1,700 of them had been baptised, and around 700 took communion (Neill 1965: 
236-237). 

® The activity of the Moravians in what is today the United States had a significant impact 
on the religious and economic life of the colonies. Their faith also inspired the Wesley brothers, 
the founders of the Methodist church, who first encountered the Brethren while sailing to the 
colonies. 

‘At the time, the local provincial Board was also establishing missions in neighbouring 
French Guyana and Venezuela. 


® The Moravians drew their knowledge of the Hottentots from a letter by B. Ziegenbalg sent 
to the Danish court during a journey to Tranquebar (1706). King Frederick IV later persuaded 
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of British Guyana.® In 1771, the Brethren also started building settlements on 
Labrador.” By the mid-19th c., they were operating in Central America on the 
Moskito Coast among the Miskito Indians, and in Nicaragua had brought 
under their influence groups of ex-slaves from Jamaica and Sumu (Mayangna) 
and Rama Indians. By the 1850s, they were also carrying out missionary work in 
Australia,” and in the Indian Himalayas (1853). A few decades later, they began 
working in Alaska” and Tanzania. In Africa, the Moravians were most active 
in the Tabora region, northwest of Lake Malawi (Nyasa).”’ The Brethren also 


Zinzendorf to set up permanent missions there, and the Danish sent G. Schmidt there from their 
colony after less than a decade of activity. The Moravians returned to South Africa in 1792, and 
they have remained there to the present day (Howell 1912: 39; Neill 1971: 310). 

* The first attempts at christianising British Guyana failed. The Moravian mission was re- 
established only in 1878, at the request of a wealthy local, Quentin Hogg. After that time the 
descendants of former slaves were also subjected to evangelisation. Since 1958, the autonomous 
Moravian Church in Guyana has been a member of the Board of World Mission and Guyana 
Council of Churches. 

*” Evangelising expeditions in Labrador began to be organised from Greenland in 1752. 
The first mission, Nain, was set up in 1771. Today, the members of the Moravian Church in 
Labrador include Inuit and Innu people, the descendents of aboriginal-European/American 
mixed marriages, as well as Newfoundlanders. On the north coast, where the population numbers 
roughly 2,500 people, almost 4/5 have Moravian roots. Since 1980, the Moravian Church in 
Newfoundland and Labrador have been a member of the Board of World Mission. 

8 Moravian missions were founded on the border of Nicaragua and Honduras in 1848, 
though individual missionaries from Herrnhut were already there in the mid-18th c. In 1742, 
Friedrich Post, an employee of the British and Foreign Bible Service (BFBS), arrived on the Rio 
Tinto, and at the end of the 18th c., Samuel Burras became secretary to the King of the Miskito, 
George I (Pothast-Jutkeit 1994: 268; Offen 2002). The activity of the Moravian pastors had 
a strong influence on the ethnic identification of the Miskito, who, thanks to the strong position 
of their language and control of trade, held the leading role in the region. This situation was taken 
advantage of later by the British colonial government and by the U.S. in its efforts to influence this 
region. The Miskito people were persuaded by the Americans, for example, to help them combat 
the Sandinistas in the 1980s. (Freeland 1995: 247; Koskinen 1995: 224-225; Hawley 1997: 118- 
123; C. Alton Robertson, The Moravians, the Miskitu, and the Sandinistas on Nicaragua’ Atlantic 
Coast, 1979-1990, Board of Communication, Moravian Church in America, Bethlehem: 1998). 
Today, approximately 100 Moravian churches, schools and a hospital operate in the region. Since 
1995, the Moravian Church in Honduras has been a fully autonomous part of the Moravian Unity, 
and the Moravian Church in Nicaragua has had its own indigenous bishop (since 1977). 

® These missions are still active in the state of Victoria. 

” The first mission began operating in 1885, and John Kilbuck became the best known of the 
five Moravian pioneers in Alaska. Today, the Alaska Moravian Church consists of 22 congregations, 
mainly in the Kuskokwim region, as well as in Anchorage and Dillingham. Since 1978, it has had 
its own Board and pastors, one of whom was made a bishop in 1983. 

7 The first permanent mission was founded in 1894. Today, the Moravians are mostly located 
in the western part of the country, where they are the most numerous faith group, numbering 
some 100,000 people. The Moravian Church in west Tanzania has been a member of the Board of 
World Mission since 1976. 
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expanded the scope of their activity in Europe and in various states in North 
America. The largest congregations were those established in the 18th c. in 
Holland, Denmark, England” and Ireland. In the latter half of the 19th c., the 
Moravians strengthened their presence in Europe by joining national, regional 
and world associations of Evangelistic churches. In the territories that would 
later form the United States, the Brethren’s members not only realised their 
missionary goals, but also set up model settlements far from the “rot” of Europe, 
with the intention of transferring the bulk of their members to them. To this 
day, the most important Moravian churches are in the New World” (see: Fig. 1 
and its description on pp. 46-47). 

The activities of the Moravian missions were overseen initially by the Unitat 
Missiondirektion (UMD), with its home bases in Berthelsdorf and Herrnhut. 
Representatives from the British and American Provinces later had permanent 
membership on the UMD. After 1914, German missionaries could no longer 
move freely in areas belonging to the British Crown and her allies, so four 
provincial directorates were established (the US, Great Britain, continental 
Europe and non-European regions).” In the 1980s, 19 Unity Provinces were 
set up to oversee the activities of the Moravians, and two independent areas of 
operation were established: Palestine and Northern India (Western Himalayan 
Province). 

Today, the Moravians remain very active organising and conducting 
international educational projects, working to improve medical care (see: Fig. 1 
and description on pp. 46-47) in rural areas,” and providing or funding medical 
assistanceand foodaid during armed conflicts and natural catastrophes worldwide. 
The Moravians have been especially influential in propagating the European 
system of education among indigenous peoples. Through their educational 
activities, the missionaries played an important role in raising awareness among 
the former slaves and indigenous peoples who would in later years take part 
in building post-colonial societies. An important role in this regard was played 


” The English church, in particular, generously aided the mission, and after 1914, practically 
took control of it because German citizens were deported from areas belonging to Great Britain 
and its allies. German missionaries were treated with mistrust there, even after the cessation of 
hostilities. It thus became necessary to transfer the Moravian Mission Board from Herrnhut to 
London. 

? Kevorkian 2002: 12. 

™ Langton 1956: 167-168; Baldauf 1990: 55. 

> They participate in The Chukotka Native Christian Ministry programme, coordinated by 
Christian communities present in Alaska (Moravian, Lutheran, Methodists and Presbyterian), or 
in the building of schools in Tanzania, along the border with Burundi. 
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Table 1. Description of Figure 1 - Chronological list of Moravian missions around 


the world 
Continents Regions/Countries Ethnic groups Dates* 
Greenland (along western coast) Inuits (Eskimo) 1733-1900 
Europe Laponia (Sweden) Sami 1734, 1739 
Latvia and Estonia Latvians, Estonians 1737-1918 
Romania Romanians 1740** 
Russia (near Archangelsk) Nenets 1736** 
: : 1740**, 
Sri Lanka Sinhalese 1765-1769** 
Iran (near Isfahan) 2? 1746** 
India South (Tranquebar/Tharangambadi) Tamils 1760-1803 
Nicobars) 
Asia Russia (Sarepta/Volgograd) Kalmuks 1765-1822 
Nicobars Nicobarese 1768-1787 
India East (Bengal) Bengali 1776-1792 
Georgia Georgians 1781** 
India North (Indian Tibet Ladakhi, Lahauli, Kinnauri from 1853 
Israel (medical mission) Palestinian Arabs from 1867 
India (Uttar Pradesh, Rajpur) Tibetans from 1963 
Chukotka Chukchi from 1992 
Little Antilles (St Thomas, St John, St AT OA encaneieNes from 1732 
Croix) 
: 1735-1740**, 
Georgia (USA) Cherokee from 1753 
North Carolina Afro-American slaves 1738-1854 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas, Oklahoma Iroquois, Delaware, from 1741 
Mohicans, Shawnee 
America Labrador Inuits (Eskimo) Wine 3 ES 3 
North from 1770 
and Central Jamaica, Antigua Afro-American slaves from 1754 
Little Antilles (Barbados. St Kitts, Tobago) |__ Afro-American slaves from 1765 
Nicaragua (Mosquito Coast) Misquito, Sumo, Rama from 1849 
Alaska Yupik from 1885 
California Yuma, Morongo from 1889 
Little Antilles (Trinidad) Afro-Americans from 1890 
Dominican Republic Afro-Americans from 1904 
Honduras Misquito from 1930 
Costa Rica Misquito from 1942 
Siinain Arawaks, Creoles, Bush 1735-1816, 
America Negroes from 1901 
South Guyana nine 1738-1763, from 
1835 
South Africa Hottentots 1737-1744, from 
(western part) 1792 
: 1737**, 1768**, 
West Africa (Ghana) Akans from 1843 
Africa Algeria Christian slaves 1740** 
Egypt (near Cairo) Copts 1752-1783*** 
Sonate Kosa (Bantu) from 1828 
(eastern part) 
Tanzania (Nyasa Lake) Nyakyusa, Nyika, Safwa from 1891 
Tanzania (Unyamwesi) Nyamwesi from 1897 
Australia Victoria Aborigines 1850-1907 
Queensland Aborigines 1891-1919 


* Date of establishment of the first mission station in the region/ time-frame of activity 
** Date of reconnaissance 
*** Contact sought with Egyptian Coptic Church 
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Fig. 1. Moravian missions around the world, 1732-2010 
(sources: Schulze 1932, PA 1851-1966, Augustin 2003) 


by the Moravians’ linguistic efforts, thanks to which newly emerging cultural 
identities were able to function in their own languages, including a written form. 
Educated locals were often responsible for initiating socio-political changes that 
led to the sovereignty of former dependent territories. A good illustration of this 
can bee seen in the political destinies of local Protestant groups in Nicaragua, 
Tanzania and Greenland. Moravian sources state that there are some 800,000 
members of the church around the world.” 


Early Moravian christianising activities in non-European regions were 
carried out by untrained church members. Placing trusting in the will of God 
proved to be insufficient in such difficult conditions. The young people who 
had travelled from Herrnhut had serious problems communicating in the local 
languages. They also suffered physically due to illness and hunger and their 
failure to adapt their dress to local climatic conditions. Moreover, in even the 
smallest of matters they were required to obtain permission from the Council 
of Elders or the Mission Board in Germany. They would have to wait several 
months, and sometimes even a year or more, to receive an answer, which resulted 
in their living in a constant state of uncertainty, waiting for correspondence 
from Europe.” 

However, neither Zinzendorf nor the community’s leadership had a clear 
picture of the practical problems faced by individual missions. Their knowledge 
of these distant territories was limited to information contained in reports 
sent by their fellow Brethren. This continued until 1760, when the Moravians 
created the position of Superintendent, whose duty was to conduct personal 
inspections of overseas congregations. The first person to hold this post was A.G. 
Spangenberg. Yet even this solution proved as his successors were unable to visit 
overseas congregations more than once every few years. The experience gained 
from running these missions taught the Brethren that issuing detailed written 
instructions was a necessity if they were to effectively operate in such varied 
cultural and environmental conditions. 


7° In 1998, the Moravian congregation numbered 788,662 people. This figure was arrived at 
on the basis of a global census of Protestant congregations (Spaugh 1999, Introduction; Augustin 
2003a: 12). Polish publications give a much lower figure for the Moravians (200-300,000), but 
these estimates seem low (Wisniowski 1985: 993). 

7 This situation lasted almost until the end of the 19th c., when local congregations began to 
gain true independence from the Moravians in Europe. It was only then that communities were 
free to consult only if they deemed it necessary, while all other decisions concerning the group 
could be taken independently. For obvious reasons, this did not concern new congregations, which, 
prior to gaining independence, had to become stable and find a means of financing themselves. 
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A characteristic common to the Moravian’s first missions was the taking 
of decisions on an ad hoc basis. The Brethren had no knowledge about how to 
organise missions and, in addition, often knew little about the region in which 
they intended to work. The missionaries themselves were lay members of the 
Herrnhut congregation,” and usually were not sufficiently educated to take 
make good use of the available literature on the running of a mission. Young 
people would declare their willingness to travel abroad, and the Board of Elders, 
and later the Mission Board, would decide where they would eventually be 
sent. A “drawing of lots” would also be conducted in the matter. This situation 
continued until the end of the 18th c., when adequate Protestant missionary 
literature and schooling became readily available. The primary criteria for 
choosing candidates for missionary work was good health and “Christian 
zeal”. The only real asset the first missionaries in the early 1730s possessed was 
their zeal: they were both materially and mentally unprepared to deal with the 
situations they would find themselves in upon arrival. Neither Zinzendorf nor 
the Council of Elders possessed this information, either. According to accounts 
by the Moravians, the first missionaries received a new pair of shoes from the 
Count “for the road” and a single gold ducat for a “rainy day”. Zinzendorf 
pointed them in the right direction, and left all the rest — finding an appropriate 
port, paying for the journey and any necessary equipment, organising the 
mission station, and so on - to the missionaries themselves. Along their way, 
they tried to find generous Christians to provide them with financial support. 
Another complication the missionaries faced was the fact they were sent off to 
found new missions in groups of just two. 


8 Qualified tradesmen were very often chosen as missionaries, and the skills they possessed 
increased their authority among the indigenous populations, who learned not only the 
fundamentals of the faith, but also professions that could provide them with a means to support 
themselves (Szczepankiewicz-Battek 2005: 220). This was done out of necessity. Moravian 
clergy were few in number, so it was impossible to send only pastors or even deacons to mission 
territories. The role of deacon had been adopted from that of the original Moravian Brethren 
established by Zinzendorf in 1745. Initially, deacon assisted in conducting services, but soon 
acquired full rights in Moravian communities to give the holy sacrament and carry out other 
official tasks. The numerous missions run by the Brethren influenced the granting of such broad 
responsibilities to deacons. In 1746, Zinzendorf created five positions which could be held on 
the basis of ordination: acolyte, deacon, ordinary, senior and bishop (Peucker 2000: 11, 21, 43). 
Missionaries were usually ordained at the lowest level of the clerical hierarchy. An acolyte could 
make liturgical offerings, give the holy sacrament, and take official decisions which the Moravian 
Mission Board accepted as binding. This did not mean that a missionary was not answerable for 
his actions. He submitted a report to the Board, and his work was assessed by a Supervisor, who 
could at any time order that he be removed and sent back to Europe. 
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Having learned from years of experience, the Brethren eventually began 
providing their missionaries with medical training. They attended courses 
taught in hospitals and underwent practical training.” The Mission Board tried 
to ensure, to the greatest extent possible, that those travelling abroad possessed 
at least a basic knowledge of the local languages. For this purpose, they most 
often made use of the knowledge of missionaries who had returned to Europe for 
a holiday, medical treatment, or to spend their retirement. 

The manner in which missionaries lived their family lives was also 
meticulously defined by church authorities. Until all the essential buildings were 
erected, the Moravians lived alone. Because the majority of missions were set up in 
uncertain circumstances, it usually took several years, even a decade or more, for 
the missions to be considered safe for women or children. If at that point the men 
expressed such a desire, the Council of Elders would choose candidates for wives 
for them among the women in the community and hold a “drawing of lots”. The 
engaged couples usually did not know one another before marrying. In the event of 
the death of a missionary’s wife, which happened much more frequently than the 
reverse, he was obliged to remarry within the next few years. Ifa missionary died, 
his wife could remain alone, especially if she was raising children. In some cases, 
missionary candidates married before leaving. However, this was only possible 
when the target mission was already established and the prevailing conditions in 
the area were known. Similar practices were followed by the majority of Protestant 
groups.’ Married couples were able to support one another, and they more easily 
won the trust of the locals. Missionaries with wives were also less likely to enter 
into informal relationships with local women. Women in Moravian communities 
received a thorough education and, as a result, the role played by the wives of 
missionaries was a very important one. They could effectively assist their husbands 
in their evangelising work by running the household on their own, overseeing 
craftwork activities, organising schooling, and christianising local women and 
girls. Many wives not only quickly learned the local languages, but also applied 
this knowledge in academic works, essays and translations they authored. Having 
been displaced from their home congregation, these women’s independence was 
an important asset to the mission. 

The multitude of practical problems that appear in the reports submitted 
by the Moravians running non-European missions encouraged the Brethren’s 
"7 ‘The representatives of other Protestant groupings underwent a similar cycle of preparations 
until the mid-1800s. J. Hudson Taylor, a pioneer of the China Inland Mission, took a course 
in medicine at Royal London Hospital, and learned Chinese from missionaries of the Church 


Mission Society once after arrived in that country (Hudson Taylor 1903: 22, 39, 46-47). 
8° Cf. Anderson 1874: 148-150. 
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leaders to publish their own works on missions. The first were written by 
Zinzendorf,*' and later by Bishop Spangenberg. In my description of these, I will 
try to avoid discussing issues related to dogma and theology that are not relevant 
to the subject at hand, and will instead emphasize practical questions. 

Both Zinzendorf and the Mission Board assumed the peoples to whom the 
Moravians were travelling already had their own basic concept of God, but did 
not know the truth of Jesus Christ. Hence, their teaching was focused mainly on 
the Son of God. It was important to make Christian literature available in the 
local language or languages as quickly as possible and to select passages from 
the Bible, and the New Testament in particular, that could be readily accepted 
by “pagans”. The use of accessible, everyday language, like that used in the 
Bible, was recommended.” The missionaries were to make every effort to avoid 
discussions of dogma and contact with other Protestant groups operating in the 
same general area. If such contacts led to any form of rivalry, the mission was 
to be abandoned. Rules were laid out specifying how the locals were to live in 
the mission congregations. Daily life was defined by a set of rules, including the 
division into choirs and classes, based on the model operating in the Moravians’ 
European settlements. A pastor or ordained missionary always acted as the 
spiritual guide for the men, while his wife did so for the women.* 

The high demands placed on members of Moravian communities in Europe 
were transferred to the missions. The process of teaching the truths of faith took 
several years, which provided sufficient time to instil in the local peoples the 
hierarchy of rule operating at that time: God - the king (ruler) - man, master 
(white) — slave. In the opinion of the Moravians, acceptance of this scheme of things 
served the goal of salvation.** The task of the missionaries was to hold services and 
make Christian texts available in local languages. The rest was left to the grace 
of God and the passage of time. The Moravians were not interested in attracting 
large numbers of converts to the faith. They were aware that large congregations 
composed of locals baptised en masse would later require great effort to sustain 
and oversee. Their goal was to evangelise future leaders who were endowed with 

8! Instructions for the Colony of Georgia (1734); Instructions for Missionaries to the East (1737); 
Instructions for all Missionaries (1738); The Right Way to Convert the Heathen (1740). 

® Hutton 1909: 8889; Neill 1971: 238. 

8° A male missionary was made a deacon or an acolyte, receiving the right to give the 
sacraments from a Moravian bishop (see: footnote 78). 

84 Spangenberg wrote plainly in the Candid Declaration...: “We are very attentive that the bond 
between the Government and the heathen may not in the least suffer by means of Evangelical 
tenets; should this moreover appear unavoidable in any place, through the nature of things, and 


the particular circumstance of the place, we should, in that case, rather choose to retire from 
thence” (Spangenberg 1856: 576). 
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the “gift of God’s Grace”. They would be the ones who, after mastering the tenets of 
faith, would carry out the Christianisation of local communities. In addition, after 
an initial organisational phase during which Moravians from Europe would be 
present, local congregations were supposed to become financially independent. 
Afterwards, fully autonomous indigenous Moravian congregations would become 
part of the union of evangelical churches. 

The Brethren’s ability to operate in European colonies was fundamentally 
influenced by the question of their loyalty towards the local administrations. 
Missions were located mainly in the colonial possessions of a handful of European 
powers. Greenland was under the rule of the Danish Crown, Guyana was under 
British, Dutch and French rule, and North America was ruled by the British. In 
the West Indies, the interests of England, France, Denmark, Holland, Spain and 
Portugal were in conflict. The Moravians strove at all costs to ensure that their 
missionary work had at least the approval of the ruling powers and their local 
representatives. Positive opinions about the Brethren expressed by colonial officials 
in the reports they sent back to Europe could greatly facilitate the efforts of the 
authorities in Herrnhut to raise funds and obtain permission to prolong their 
missions or establish new ones. Members of the group accepted that it was their 
role to avoid disturbing the existing colonial, political and social order, and their 
Christian duty to submit to the authority of monarchs and governments. 

The instructions of the Moravians to their missionaries were collected 
in two publications by Bishop Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg. These laid out 
the guidelines for the Brethren’s activities for more than a hundred years.* The 
documents contained detailed instructions, but also spelled out the position of the 
Moravian Church towards indigenous peoples, slavery, colonial rulers (especially 
in British dominions) and the status of neophytes.** They were characterised by 
a large dose of pragmatism, which distinguished them from the publications of 
Zinzendorf, which stressed theological and mystical themes.*” 


8 A.G. Spangenberg, A Candid Declaration..., 1741 and also An Account of the Manner..., 
1778. The second document in particular contains the experiences gained from all the hitherto 
Moravian missions, which at that time had been operating for some 50 years. Both texts are 
available in electronic form. 

8° Outside of official documents, the question of slavery is discussed in a work by C.G.A. 
Oldendorp, a Moravian who ran a mission in the Caribbean in the 18th c. (2000: 475-746). 

8” Differences in the methods of operation of Spangenberg and Zinzendorf became apparent 
during a chickenpox epidemic on Greenland in 1734. The illness was spread by a neophyte returning 
from Copenhagen (Howell 1912: 49, 50-51). Zinzendorf appealed at the time for increased faith from 
the surviving missionaries and decimated Greenlanders, whereas Spangenberg radically restricted 
the missionaries’ ability to leave the island and introduced a compulsory quarantine period for new 
arrivals. Spangenberg’s practical approach was stressed by J.E. Hutton (1909: 206). 
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In terms of the Brethren’s legalism, a fairly important element was their 
attitude to slavery at that time.** Although they did not seek to revolutionise social 
attitudes, they stated that slaves deserved to be treated with dignity because they 
were human beings, though it was their duty to serve their masters and owners 
faithfully.” At the end of the 18th c., they even drew up a report at the request of 
a Committee set up by the British parliament to explore the situation of the slave 
trade in the West Indies.*® Despite their acceptance of slavery, the Moravians 
provided supporters of its abolition in the British colonies with important 
arguments against the widely held opinion that slaves and local peoples were 
not ready to govern themselves. In their published reports, they stressed that the 
inhabitants of distant countries were quick learners and that their educational 
achievements sometimes outstripped those of their European counterparts. 
Adults were capable of cooperation, and even of independent decisions, in 
relation to a local congregation’s economic affairs. In this context, the stereotype 
presented by supporters of slavery of “savages” (slaves and locals) who were 
unable to learn or organise themselves without the assistance of “whites” were 
shown to be groundless. 

One of the most important questions raised by various churches and religious 
groups that ran missions was how “pagans” should be converted: should they be 
first christianised and then civilised, or the other way round?! The missionaries 
felt this argument was fundamental in nature and essentially rested on the 
question of whether a local man was able to understand the Christian religion 
without having previously broken from local traditions and cultures. “Civilising” 
was usually understood as familiarising “pagans” with European economic 


8 The Brethren earlier engaged in detailed deliberations on the attitude to slavery in the NT, 
looking there for an answer to the question of its legitimacy. This suggests that opinions differed 
among the Moravians on the subject. The extensive justifications included in the works of 
Spangenberg indicate that this problem was one of the most important at the time. In addition, 
the Moravians separated members’ social status from their place in the congregation. A slave was 
just as much a member as a free citizen. In India, they similarly ignored differences in social status 
among local Christians who came from widely varying groups and castes (see: Spangenberg 1788, 
ch. 33). 

8 Spangenberg 1788, ch. 32. 

°° The report was drawn up by Christian Igniatius La Trobe shortly after the creation of the 
Committee in 1787 (Hutton 1909: 90). The Moravians took this opportunity to present their ideas 
about teaching the indigenous peoples the need for loyalty towards their colonial and European 
rulers. The beginnings of parliamentary debate on the abolition of slavery in colonies subject to 
the Crown date from 1789. Slavery was abolished in British colonies in 1834. 

*! In some sources “Christianisation” was contrasted with “evangelisation” In such a case, 
“Christianisation” was understood as a set of civilisational changes, along with a change from 
a local religion to Christianity, whereas “evangelisation” involved proclaiming the Christian faith 
in local languages, without earlier interference in the local cultures. 
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systems (mainly agricultural and craftwork), teaching them the language of the 
whites, organising their education, thanks to which the substance of European 
literature and knowledge could be imparted. This ultimately led to replacing 
local habits regarding behaviour, clothing and eating with alien models. As 
a result, local congregation members living near the mission tended to use the 
language of the “whites” more and more frequently, and successive generations 
lost the ability to speak their own language. As a consequence of this practice, 
antagonisms developed between those groups under the influence of the missions 
and surrounding traditional societies. 

Those supporting Christianisation without first civilising the indigenous 
peoples were more numerous, which did not alter the fact that arguments over 
missionary tactics lasted almost two hundred years in Protestant churches. Mission 
historians demonstrated that where evangelisation was preceded by long-standing 
“civilisational preparation’, its results were unstable and usually incidental. 
Whereas in those places where Christianity was propagated in the local languages 
without the prior destruction of local cultures, local Christian congregations 
were far more resilient. William Carey - regarded in the Protestant world as the 
precursor of modern Christian missions - spoke out strongly on this issue. He 
regarded an initial “civilising stage” as a waste of time, and not in accordance with 
the actions of the Apostles and their successors.” The Brethren’s own experiences 
confirmed these findings.*’ Christianisation without prior “civilisation” became 
the basis for the Moravian’ activities, having been postulated in Zinzendorf’s early 
writings. This did not mean that the Moravians did not interfere in traditional 
social structures or alter local cultures - after all a declaration of readiness by 
the locals to accept Christianity carried with it the necessity of changing their 
previous lifestyle. Candidates for baptism had to give up many elements of their 
culture that the missionaries regarded as conflicting with Christian morality or 
Moravian doctrine, or as just plain idolatrous. The Brethren would not allow 
the development of Christianity with syncretic features, that is, intertwined with 
elements of local beliefs, in mission areas. In this way, they differed from the 
Jesuits, who often accepted local rituals if they considered them as a symptom 
of faith in God.™ The missionaries disapproved not only of polygamy, but also 
of certain forms of dress, the consumption of alcohol, and the participation of 
Christians in annual or occasional festivals or protective rituals.” 


° Carey 1791: 30. 

°° Berkhofer 1965: 56. 

* For the Jesuit position in the accommodation dispute, see: Andreotti 2004; Kolmas 1998. 

°° Protective rituals were highly prevalent in the Himalayas. Rituals guaranteeing protection 
by benevolent deities and sacrifices to appease malicious ones were conducted according to 
a calendar throughout the year. 
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Acceptance of the Christian faith was understood by the Moravians as the 
beginning of the creation of a new, egalitarian community in accordance with 
the ideas of the Czech Brethren and the pietists. For this reason, they considered 
it essential to replace the hitherto tribal, leadership, social stratification, etc., with 
Christian communities. Hence, together with the baptised locals, they created 
new, and in time, fully “democratic” social groups, removed from their traditional 
ties, in which local traditional rites were gradually replaced with alien ones.” 

As a result, both missionary approaches - “civilising” and “christianising” 
— led to lasting cultural changes in indigenous areas. This may have occurred at 
differing rates and to differing degrees, but all missionary groups and churches 
carried out educational and medical activities or introduced foreign economic 
solutions in their areas. A basic practical difference between these two missionary 
approaches was the destruction (often irreversible) or preservation of local 
languages. In the case of “Christianisation’, many elements of traditional cultures 
were lost, but local languages survived, and, thanks to extensive missionary studies, 
gained greater significance than they had prior to the arrival of the Europeans. 
Written forms of hitherto oral languages were created, dictionaries and grammars 
were written, and oral folklore was recorded. Codification of the rules of writing 
and the creation or continuation of literary traditions fundamentally influenced 
the future history of indigenous communities, as well as their relations with 
their neighbours and regional and national centres of power. The Moravians 
emphasized that the only groups welcome on the grounds of their missions were 
indigenous freemen and slaves. They made no effort to attract other Europeans to 
the missions and even forbade them from participating in the religious services 
they held in them.” 

The Brethren’ missions were frequently located far from colonial 
administrative centres, and the missionaries were usually the only whites able to 
communicate with the local inhabitants. Although they did not engage directly 
in the exploration of little known areas on behalf of the colonial powers, they 
nevertheless indirectly assisted in the administration of these areas by sending 
reports, preparing dictionaries and grammars of local languages,”* and, in some 
cases, providing valuable cartographic information. As a result, the information 


°° For more on this, see: R.E. Berkhofer, Jr (1965: 73, 130-131). 

7 Spangenberg 1788, ch. 62. 

°° The Moravians adopted a method in widespread use among missionaries for codifying local 
languages. They gathered the widest possible array of words, then worked out the grammar rules 
and chose a writing system if one did not already exist (see: Spangenberg, 1788, ch. 39). 
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made available by the missionaries influenced the understanding of these foreign 
cultures by the white colonists and thus facilitated European rule over them. 

Another set of instructions sent from Herrnhut, Unterricht fiir die Briider 
und Schwestern, welche unter den Heiden am Evangelio dienen (Lessons for the 
Brothers and Sisters who Preach the Gospels Among Heathens),” contributed 
little to the practices briefly described below in the works by Zinzendorf 
and Spangenberg, so I will disregard them in the narrative that follows. 

The instructions that guided the work of the Moravian missionaries did not 
provide detailed descriptions as to the proper running of a mission in various 
local contexts. These guides were never as detailed as the instructions issued to 
the Jesuits. Recommendations from the early 1550s, contained in the letters from 
St. Francis Xavier to Gaspar Barzé - who oversaw the Jesuit missions from the 
Cape of Good Hope to India, Malaysia (Malacca), and Japan - concerned, among 
other things, hiring a launderer, buying slaves to assist with gardening, and not 
giving alms to beggars till the local monastery’s debts were cleared.’ Several 
decades later, instructions to Jesuits living among the Huron, written by their 
superior, Fr. Jean de Brébeuf, detailed how a missionary should be equipped, the 
times meals should be eaten when travelling with Indians, and how to behave 
towards them.'” Similar tips and recommendations were written up by the 
Franciscans, Capuchins and Dominicans. However, the instructions issued to 
the Moravians only seemingly left the missionaries with more freedom in the 
decisions they took. They could rely on their own judgment in terms of contact 
with the local people and conducting their evangelisation work, but all decisions 
concerning economics, construction or setting up new missions were taken by 
the European leaders of the church. 


3. PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA 


The densely populated Indian subcontinent constituted an important area of 
missionary activity for Protestants, and the minimal influence of the Catholic church 
in the region played an important role in the Brethren’s plans for christianising 
India; Catholic enclaves were limited to a small Portuguese colony on Goa (from 
the early 16th c.) and a French trading mission in Pondicherry (after 1674).' 


°°” Heyde C. 2005: 272. 
° Broderick 1969, vol. 2: 394-395. 
| Brébeuf 1637. 
12 Today Karaikal. It has the status of an associated territory of India. It lies on the Bay of 
Bengal and borders Tranquebar to the north (Tharangambadi). 
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The Jesuits’ earlier contacts with the Mongol Court no longer played any role, and 
their 150 years of local missionary activity had brought no lasting results. 


103 aroused 


The expansion of the East India Company in the 17th c. 
a conviction among Protestants that it would be easy to operate in areas of 
European influence, or at least where trade contacts were well established. In 
practice, the missionaries were not always welcome in these areas. Traders 
defended their monopoly on contacts with the indigenous populations and saw 
a threat to their interests in efforts to evangelise and “civilise” them. In addition, 
the British East India Company was unwilling to support Christian missionaries, 
as the bulk of its military forces was comprised of Sepoy Hindus, whose loyalty 
was the only guarantee of the colony’s existence. The Company’s “impartiality” 
in religious matters also fostered the successful negotiation of political and trade 
pacts with Hindu and Muslim rulers. 

An important obstacle to the rapid growth of missions was the division of 
India into independent territories. In the 1770s, when the British began their 
conquest of India, the strongest state in the region was the Maratha empire (with 
its capital in Pune, some 300km east of Bombay). It covered an enormous area 
between Mysore in the south and Delhi in the north. In the remaining territory, 
there were dozens of large principalities and hundreds of small ones enjoying 
differing degrees of independence. The British had created strong garrisons in 
Bengal and signed a series of political agreements that began the process of 
expanding their rule. In the course of 50 years, some 1/3 of the territory of India 
came under British control. The conquest was completed following the Anglo- 
Sikh Wars (1848), after which the Crown had absolute rule over approximately 
3/5 of India. The remaining independent Indian principalities were slowly 
incorporated in the late-19th and early-20th c., after which British India changed 
very little until 1947, when an independent India was proclaimed and Pakistan 
created.'* The missionaries active on the subcontinent since the 18th c. therefore 
carried on their work in dynamically changing geopolitical conditions. 

The first Protestant mission in India was created in Tranquebar, the main 
port in a small colony ruled by the Danish East India Company (from 1620). It 
was founded at the beginning of the 18th c. by three German pietists, graduates 
of the Paedagogium in Halle: Bartholomeus Ziegenbalg, Johann Ernst Grundler, 


18 The British organisation was the earliest East India Company founded in 1601; the Dutch 
company, which had no influence in India, was created a year later. The French also set up their 
own company in 1601, but its first expedition only took place in 1664. 

104 Panikkar 1953: 87-103, 346-347; Kieniewicz 1985: 496, 499, 512. 
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and Heinrich Pliitschau.!° They succeeded in christianising a small group of 
locals, but their activity was opposed both by Danish traders and the local Hindu 
hierarchy. Ziegenbalg even spent several months in jail, accused of inciting 
the local people to rebellion. Even letters of recommendation from the King 
of Denmark himself were of little help. The missionaries’ situation changed for 
the better with the appointment of a new governor who saw their activities as 
beneficial to the colony’s development. Lasting traces of this Protestant presence 
remains thanks to Ziegenbalg’s linguistic studies — he translated the entire New 
Testament (hereafter NT), fragments of the Old Testament (hereafter also OT), 
lectionaries and prayer books into Tamil.'®° At the time of his death (1719), the 
local congregation numbered some 250 Christians and possessed its own school 
for indigenous preachers. One of the best known successors to the Ziegenbalg 
was Christian Friedrich Schwarz, who spent almost 50 years — nearly the entire 
half of the 18th c. - in India.'”’ 

The King of Denmark wanted to christianise further areas, including the 
Nicobar Islands'® (at that time called Frederiksgerne), and offered to Zinzendorf 
the task of setting up permanent missions in his name.’ Fourteen men set off 
from Herrnhut under the leadership of George. F. Stahlmann (1759). However, 
the ruler failed to inform both the Governor of the port in Tranquebar, and 
the missionaries from Halle working there about his decision. This lack of 
information led to more than a decade of bickering among the parties. After the 
arrival of the Moravians, it turned out that the closure of the Danish mission 
station in the Nicobar Islands had resulted in the suspension of all connections 
with the islands. The Brethren decided to set up their mission where they 
found themselves stuck. The population of Tranquebar at that time numbered 
some 200 Europeans and a local population of 3,000, with roughly 20,000 local 


15 Carey 1791: 24; Marshman 1864: 14; Lowrie 1854: 38; Imperial Gazetteer... 1909-1930, vol. 
1: 442; Howell 1912: 38-39; Hooper 1963: 67-68; Lazar 2005: 23. 

16 The first printed matter in the Tamil language, and at the same time the first translation of 
Christian writings into one of India’s languages, was made by the Jesuits in 1578. It was the work 
Doctrina Christam - a compilation of Christian prayers, the Ten Commandments and Faith in 
God. The first NT and entire Bible in India also appeared in Tamil (Hooper 1963: 64-66). 

107 Howell 1912: 78-83. 

08 The Kingdom of Denmark assumed control of the Nicobar Islands in 1756. Earlier they 
were a “no-man’s land”. In 1688, two Portuguese Jesuits went there, and then in 1711, two French 
Jesuits - Faure and Taillandier. These were certainly short-lived attempts at christianising the 
indigenous people there (Imperial Gazetteer... 1909-1930, vol. 19: 64). 

1 Zinzendorf was at that time seeking Frederick V’s approval for a Herrnhut mission on 
Iceland, but the King was against the idea. 
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farmers living in the vicinity of the port.''° In order to function self-sufficiently, 
the Brethren missionaries bought a large field (the Brother Garden) outside the 
town, on which they built a large house and workshops and began to cultivate 
the land. They ran a model farm, earning a good income from the cultivation of 
coconut and betel palms and fruit trees.'" 

Between 1760 and 1792, a total of 73 Moravians travelled via Copenhagen 
to Tranquebar,'’ only some of whom continued on to other destinations. 
A connection with the Nicobar Islands (to Nancowry) was restored in 1768, which 
enabled the Brethren to reach the colony and the Danish to rebuild their military 
and trading posts there. The first group of settlers consisted of six Moravians and 
a dozen soldiers. Living conditions on the islands were extremely difficult. Many 
of the settlers fell ill, and all suffered from hunger due to delays in supplies reaching 
them from Tranquebar. A few years later, Denmark withdrew its soldiers, ceding 
to the Moravians the role of defending the colony.'’’ By the end of the 1770s, they 
had achieved some success in cultivating cloves, pepper, coffee, cotton, coconuts 
and betel nuts;'’* however, attempts at supporting themselves from farming and 
trade only reduced shortages, and it prevented them from carrying out their 
planned evangelisation activities. The Nicobar mission lasted until 1787 and had 
involved the work of some 25 Brethren missionaries. According to S.J. Singh, 11 
of them perished on Nancowry, and 13 more died after returning to the Indian 
Subcontinent.'’? One of the few lasting effects of the Moravians’ work in the 
Nicobar Islands was the translation of the Gospel of Matthew into the Nancowry 
dialect in ca. 1780, which was published by the Baptist Mission Press in Calcutta 
in 1884,'!° 


N° Figures from the late 1790s (Jensen 2005: 489, after: Aage Rasch Dansk Ostindien, 1777- 
1845, Storhedstid og hensygnen, vol. 7, [in] Johannes Brondsted (ed.), Vore gamle tropekolonier, 
8 vols., Fremad, Copenhagen, 1966: 7, 13, 52-53, 170-182). 

41 Arno E. Lehmann, It began at Tranquebar, CLS, Madras, 1956: 166, after: Lazar n.d. 

2 The clergy were represented by only five students of theology, two preachers and an organist. 
The core of the group was comprised of solidly educated tradesmen. Among them were cobblers, 
tailors, doctors, carpenters, blacksmiths, watchmakers, a miller, padlock maker and a shipwright. 

"3 In 1778, a warship reached the Nicobars, and its captain tried to take the islands for the 
Austro-Hungarian Empress Maria Theresa. The Brethren demonstrated to the captain the 
continuity of Danish rule in the territory and caused the invaders to retreat. However, diplomatic 
efforts connected to establishing ownership over the Nicobar Islands lasted several more years 
(Singh S.J. 2003: 170-171). 

"4 The Moravians are also credited with introducing the farming of cumquats in the Nicobars 
and bringing a range of forage and oily plants from India (Imperial Gazetteer... 1909-1930, vol. 19: 
62). 

45 Romer 1912; Singh S.J. 2003: 166-167. 

46 Hooper 1963: 194. 
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The Moravians living in Tranquebar sought to expand their mission work 
to new places. After an unsuccessful attempt on Ceylon (1765-1769), they began 
operating missions in the town of Serampore in Bengal (1777-1788)'”’ and in the 
principality of Patna (1784-1786)''®. These undertakings also failed to generate 
local congregations. After decades of fruitless efforts they left the Danish colonies 
in India.''? A mere 20 missionaries returned to Germany. The high mortality 
rate and meagre successes at evangelisation persuaded the Brethren’s leadership 
in Herrnhut that Europeans could not adapt to extreme climatic conditions.'” 
As a result, Brethren missionaries were not involved in evangelisation on the 
subcontinent for several decades. 

At the end of the 18th c., the founders of what would become a strong 
Protestant missionary society arrived in India: the Baptist Missionary Society 
(BMS),’”1 whose aim was to christianise the inhabitants of North-Eastern 
India. Their leader at the time, William Carey, wrote that, “none of the modern 
[missionary groups] have equalled the Moravian Brethren in this good work” 
and insisted they follow their example.'”” During his stay and expedition on 
the border with Bhutan, he managed to gather basic information about the 
local languages. In 1801, he was appointed professor of Oriental languages 
in the newly-created College of Fort William in Calcutta - which trained 
military officials and civil servants.’*? Carey and two new arrivals from 
England, Joshua Marshman and William Ward, began working together, and 
soon formed a strong research and translation team. They moved their base of 
operations to the fortified port of Serampore (near Calcutta), which was part 
of the Danish colony there. They received more assistance from the Danish 
authorities there than in the areas controlled by the British. In the course of 
the next 30 years, using their own publishing house (Baptist Mission Press), 
they published fragments and complete translations of the Bible in over 30 
Indian languages, as well as numerous grammars and dictionaries.'* In 1799, 


47 Serampur (Serampore) was then called Frederiksnagore, the main port and centre of the 
jute industry. It was a Danish colony from the early 1700s to 1845, when it was sold to British. 

"8 Currently part of the Odisha (Orissa) state. 

"9 Between 1795 and 1803, two Brethren still lived in Tranquebar. Their task was to sell the 
Brother’s Garden. 

20 Romer 1921; Lazar n.d. 
21 The BMS was formed in 1792 (Marshman 1864: 1, 11 ff). 
?? Carey 1791: 37; Anderson 1874: 19. 
> Fort William College was created on the initiative of Lord Wellesley. It mainly taught 
languages (Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Bengali) and elements of local cultures and 
languages. Local scholars were employed there as teachers (Piekarski 1999: 18-19). 

24 Bray 2005b: 253. 
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the Church Mission Society (CMS) was created in England, and in 1816, the 
society began a planned evangelisation of Northeast India. From the outset, 
its activities were carried out in close collaboration with the BMS in Bengal 
(Serampore, 1807); CMS members would later work all across northern India 
(including the Himalayas), Tibet and China. The most renowned figure in 
the CMS in the early 19th c. was Franz Christian Schréter, the author of an 
English-Tibetan dictionary. 

The Church of Scotland also began working along the Indo-Tibetan border 
in the 1870s, establishing bases in Darjeeling and Kalimpong (West Bengal). 
Important figures in that group included John A. Graham (founder of the Tibetan 
mission) and Gergan Dorje Tharchin (leader of the mission in Kalimpong, and 
later publisher of the Tibet Mirror, he was baptised by the Moravians in Poo, 
Kinnaur’”’), 

In the latter part of the 19th c., missionary societies began operating in the 
region, mainly in China, and missions were also established in Tibet. The most 
important of these were the Tibetan Pioneer Band (TPB), founded by Annie 
R. Taylor, the China Inland Mission (CIM) and the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance (C&MA). The TPB limited its activities to Darjeeling and the area along 
the border with Tibet.'”° The best known representatives of the CIM, Theodor 
Sérensen and James Huston Edgar, lived in the Tibetan province of Kham and 
were esteemed experienced linguists. The C&MA operated in the province of 
Amdo, and its leading representative was Robert B. Ekvall.!”” Members of many 
of the Protestant societies operating in India and neighbouring countries were 
German graduates of Johannes Janicke’s missionary school in Berlin. The classes 
there were taught by active or retired missionaries with extensive experience, 
including many Moravians. 

Due to the near absence of Catholic missionary orders, Protestant groups 
carved up the enormous Indian subcontinent, China and Mongolia into areas 
of influence. At the same time, contacts were maintained among neighbouring 
missionary groups, which made it easier to resolve supply problems and deliver 
mail, and also allowed them to work out a shared operating strategy. The mission 


2S A principality, currently a district in the state of Himachal Pradesh. The name is assumed 
to derive from the ethnonym of its inhabitants, called Kinnauri or Kinner. It appears in European 
literature from the early 19th c. Successive travellers and explorers called the area Kunavur, 
Koonawur, Kanaur and Kunawar (Raha and Mahato 1985: 11; Verma 2002: 73-76). 

26 ALR. Taylor, from 1904, she ran a school and medical post in the British trade station 
in Yatung. 

27 R.B. Ekvall wrote Cultural Relations on the Kansu-Tibetan Border, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago: 1939 (Bray 2001b: 25, 39). 
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network provided support for missionaries during their numerous journeys and 
provided distribution routes for Christian publications in local languages. They 
shared their experience, helped each other learn local languages, and passed on 
Christian publications to one another. In this last area, an important source of 
support for the missionaries was the work of the Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge (SPCK) and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

Unions and informal associations between individual groups enabled 
evangelising activities to be planned not only in Asia, but around the world. It 
was during this period that the earliest global analyses of missionary activities 
were carried out.'” These allow us to see how “pagan” territory was perceived, 
and how perceptions of both missionaries and public opinion in Protestant 
countries were shaped. A good example of this is W. Carey’s An Enquiry into the 
Obligations of Christians to Use Means for the Conversion of the Heathens (1792), 
which initiated a profound change in social perceptions in Great Britain towards 
the christianising of non-European peoples. Providing financial support for 
missionaries slowly became a duty among Protestants, although the process of 
instilling a sense of personal responsibility in the faithful to carry out missionary 
work in “pagan” territories took decades. 

This increasing interest in missionary work coincided in Europe and 
the United States with a period of economic growth, which resulted in the 
missionaries receiving a hitherto unprecedented level of financial support for 
their evangelisation efforts. While in the early 19th c., Protestant Christian 
organisations spent in total tens of thousands of dollars on christianising 
local people annually, in the latter half of the century, they had several million 
dollars at their disposal. In the mid-19th c., roughly 400 European missionaries 
from 22 societies were operating in India, collaborating with 50 indigenous 
mission managers and 700 local catechists, with almost 100,000 Christians 
attending 331 places of worship. Meanwhile, 20 years later, missionaries 
represented 30 Protestant mission societies from Great Britain, Germany and 
the United States. By that time, a total of 540 white priests were operating in 
India, supported by 220 local priests and 1,800 helpers. Four hundred missions 
and 2,300 branch missions had been established. 80,000 boys and 30,000 girls 
attended Christian schools. By the end of the 19th c., 250,000 local Christians 


28 See, e.g.: Gordon Hall (1784-1826). One of the first American missionaries to operate 
in India. He founded a successful mission near Bombay. He was the author of Claims of Six 
Hundred Millions, among other things. 
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were living in Protestant communities.’”’ These figures show how rapidly the 
evangelisation of India was carried out and the financial resources that were 
devoted to the effort. 


For over ahundred years, Protestant missionary activity on the subcontinent 
was conducted without any legal regulation, which placed the colonial rulers in 
an extremely awkward situation. The British, who constituted the main power 
in India and the region, maintained their position through alliances with the 
local rulers, viceroys and vassals, and thus feared accusations of supporting 
Christianisation. The basis for Christian missionary work in India was provided 
by the Charter Act of 1813. This act gave equal status to all religions across 
the colony, and though it did not mention Christianity explicitly, it generally 
favoured it. In practice, Buddhist, Hindu and Muslim groups did not carry out 
widespread missionary activities; hence, it was mostly the Protestant churches 
present in India, or which intended to begin operating there, which made 
most use of the freedom to propagate their religious ideas.'*° The introduction 
of the Charter Act weakened the position of the British East India Company 
in running its colonies in India, and expressed the government’s position 
concerning the necessity of Europeanising the inhabitants of India, including 
the need to replace prior beliefs with the Christian religion. This could not 
be carried out too forcibly. The representatives of missionary groups began 
with wide-scale educational activity. The most important achievement in this 
period is considered to be the growth in English language learning. As a result, 
communication across this enormous area became much easier, something 
conceded even by Indian historians.'*! 

Although their work became easier after 1813, Christian missionaries were 
still unable to attract large groups of local believers. Strong traditional social 
structures and customs regulating property rights prevented the population 
from embracing the new faith, as anyone who abandoned the religion of their 
forebears lost all inheritance rights. As a result, the missionaries attracted very 
few faithful, and these were almost exclusively from the poorest groups of society. 
If the missionaries wanted to help local Christians avoid being dependent 
on wealthy representatives of traditional religions, such as property owners, 
moneylenders, local leader, and neighbours, they had to provide large groups 
of Christians with their own structures and hierarchy. In practice, maintaining 


2° Lowrie 1854: 39; Anderson 1874: 204, 236. 
130 Marshman 1864: 22. 
1 Sen 1957. 
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local congregations required creating sources of income for its members and 
isolating them from previously existing social structures. 

For several decades, European missionary circles pressured the government 
in London to change the laws in India and to guarantee neophytes full civil rights, 
including inheritance rights. These efforts led to the passage of the Government 
of India Act 1833, which guaranteed religious and social equality for India’s 
inhabitants, and the Caste Disabilities Removal Act (1850). The texts of neither bill 
made reference to Christianity, but the consequences of their introduction were 
obvious to adherents of traditional religions. Influential Muslims and Hindus 
protested, pointing out that apostates gained privileges without responsibilities 
towards their families or forebears.!* 

A consequence of the introduction of this legislation was an increase in 
dissatisfaction among the indigenous inhabitants of India, whichled toa hardening 
of attitudes among orthodox Hindu organisations. As a result, in 1828, Ram 
Mohan Roy (1772-1833), a missionary school graduate, founded the religious- 
social movement Brahmo Samaj (Society of Brahman) in Calcutta. Many Indian 
intellectuals felt the need to reform Hinduism, among whom the most important 
were Ramakrishna Paramahansa (1836-1886), Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) 
and Aurobindo Ghosh (1878-1950). A renaissance in Vedantic doctrine, the 
source of Hinduism, soon grew into a mass movement, a side effect of which was 
an interest in the Vedanta in Europe. Social protests grew in strength in India. 
In 1857-1858, the Indian Mutiny broke out and was put down violently by the 
British. For the next hundred years no further serious actions were carried out in 
India against Europeans and Christians.’ 

Missionary activities in India have not waned, though European missionaries 
have mostly been replaced by local clergy. Four hundred years of proselytising 
activities resulted in Indian Christians becoming a significant, and still growing 
group, having gone from 14 million (1971) to over 30 million people (2011) in 
40 years. While in relation to the dominant religions (Hindus - over 1 billion and 
Muslims - over 170 million), these numbers are not large, constituting barely 3% 

'32 Sharma 1988: 3132, 41-46. 

3 In relation to the Himalayan region under discussion, I would like to emphasize that 
the renowned Indian historian M.S. Ahluwalia (1993) draws attention to the link between the 
presence of Christian missionaries and the outbreak of the uprising. In his opinion, the existence 
of missions in this area and their activities were interpreted by the local people as an attempt to 
Europeanise the mountain areas. This position requires a polemic far outside the scope of this 
work. In any case, I regard it as unjustified. Missionary groups were few and their influence on 
the people of the high mountain ranges was negligible. In Himalayan areas, the revolt took the 


form of a refusal to pay the established tribute; there was no murder of Christians, who made up 
a negligible, but present group (C.f. Mamgain 1971: 60-61; Thomson 1979: 51). 
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of the inhabitants, and Christians outnumbering both Sikhs (roughly 25 million) 
and Buddhists (near 10 million), both of the latter groups far more strongly 
associated with India than Christians.'’* 

Today, members of orthodox and nationalistic Hindu organisations view 
the Christian citizens of India as apostates or their descendants, that is, as people 
who abandoned their traditional beliefs or were forced to do so during colonial 
times. They regard cases of Indians adopting Christianity on the basis of their 
convictions as exceptions. The only positive aspects they see in the activities of 
missionary societies are their social work and the healthcare and care for the poor 
they provide. The spread of education was, in their opinion, merely a tactic used 
by the colonisers and their missionary allies to carry out religious indoctrination 
and rob Indians of their traditions in all the forms they took.!* 


4. MORAVIAN EVANGELISATION WORK IN INDIA 


Early on, ethnic groups inhabiting China and the Asian parts of the Russian 
Empire drew the attention of the Moravian Brethren. In 1734, the Brethren sent 
a representative to Sankt Petersburg to explore the possibility of travelling in 
caravans to the south-eastern border of Russia and to China. In 1736, three 
missionaries set off from Herrnhut towards eastern Siberia, with the aim of 
setting up a mission there. They got as far as central Russia, where they were 
imprisoned and later sent back to Germany. Another attempt was made in 1742. 
One member intended to travel to China, while two others planned to live among 
the Buddhist Kalmyks. None of them reached their goal. 

Further Eastern explorations were undertaken in 1764. The Brethren 
received permission to establish a settlement in the central Volga region, in 
accordance with the terms of a decree by Catherine the Great in 1762 allowing 
the free settlement of this region. In around 1765, a group of settlers from 
Herrnhut (five couples) founded the village of Sarepta near Tsaritsyn (today 
a district of Volgograd); they were joined by several additional families. The 
settlement continued to grow, and a decade later, the commuity’s economic 
potential had increased significantly. The missionary settlers introduced the 
farming of potatoes, cabbages, tobacco, fruit trees, sunflowers and yellow 
mustard to the area,'*° and also built their own mills and presses to produce 


85 Sastry 1983; Chowgule 1998. 
86 For more on this point, see: Hoover and Petrov 1999 and Koch 1977. 
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oil. In addition, they raised sheep, sold knitted handicrafts, and even tried to 
plant mulberries and produce silk.'*’ Sarepta lay on a trade route running from 
Moscow to the East, which theoretically provided an opportunity to evangelise 
people in Armenia, Georgia, Persia, Tatarstan and even India. Instead, their 
original plan to christianise the Kalmyks failed'** because the Kalmyk-Mongols 
spent time in the central Volga only during their summer migrations. Two 
Moravians, Neitz and Hammel, spent several years travelling with them, but 
failed to interest the nomads in the new religion'”’. Besides the Brethren’s brief 
presence on Sri Lanka, this was their first contact with a Buddhist group. 

Missionary work was reinitiated in 1815, when two Moravians named Schill 
and Hubner received approval from Prince Vasily Vasilyevich Galitzine and Tsar 
Alexander I. They were already in possession of a Kalmyk-German dictionary, 
and passages from New Testament translated by Isaak Jacob Schmidt into this 
language. Several years later (1822), when the local congregation had grown to 
23 members, Tsarist authorities ordered the Moravians to cease their evangelising 
activities in the area, and placed the local congregation under the authority of the 
Russian Orthodox church. Most of the inhabitants of Sarepta chose to return to 
Herrnhut.'”° 

Although the Moravians did not intend to quickly return to working in the 
East, around 1850 Karl Friedrich August Gitzlaff (1803-1851)! visited Herrnhut 
with the aim of recruiting the Brethren for mission work in China. Numerous 


87 Count Jan Potocki esteemed highly the achievements of the Moravians near Sarepta in 
May-October 1797. In his report, he drew attention to the knowledge of the Kalmyk language 
among the “Herrnhuters” and thought it important to rescue the books in Mongolian and Tibetan 
collected and partially translated by the Moravians. Prof. P.S. Pallas from the Academy in St. 
Petersburg took an interest in this matter (Potocki 1959: 282-283, 317-318, 336-339). Pallas also 
collaborated with Moravian settlers in creating herbariums of endemic Volga plants (Bolszaja... 
1955: 612; Lennis... 1886: 74; Chambers’... 1956: 715). Joint plans for translations from Mongolian 
came to nothing. By the early 1820s the Moravians succeeded in translating large fragments of the 
Bible into this language. 

138 Bray 1992: 369. 

8° In 1771 about 65,000 Kalmyk families moved to China (Canton 1904: 182). 

40 The Brethren remained in Sarepta for roughly 60 years, and not 80, as H. James writes 
(1859: 281). 

4 K.EA. Gitzlaff was a missionary and pastor for the Netherlands Missionary Society. He 
worked initially in Thailand (where, in 1828, he was its first pastor), and later in China. Across the 
empire, he taught some 300 local preachers who, unlike the Europeans, could travel freely within 
its borders. Local helpers gave public sermons and published Christian literature. Opinion today 
suggests it was the lack of control over this group that led Giitzlaff to bankruptcy and a gradual 
descent into disfavour among the various societies financing his missionary activities in Asia. 
Reports were fictions and funds misappropriated. He reappeared in Herrnhut at the end of his life 
in dire poverty. For more on him, see: Walravens: 2001b. 
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Protestant groups were planning to take part in an effort to christianise the 
Middle Kingdom, and the task of the Moravians would be to set up missions 
in Mongolia and China.'*” Gitzlaff’s ambitious plans were not realised, but his 
travels throughout Europe sparked a heightened interest in evangelisation work 
in China and Asia. Two Moravians, August Wilhelm Heyde and Eduard Pagell, 
set off to found a mission. At the time they made their decision, these young men 
knew nothing about that part of the world. Heyde wrote in his diary that he had, 
“no idea where [Mongolia] was or how to get there”."*? They immediately began 
learning Kalmyk' and taking courses in providing medical aid. According to 
A.H. Francke, they also learned the basics of Tibetan’* and English.'*° A few 
months before leaving for Mongolia itself (then under Chinese rule), Russia 
refused the missionaries transit rights through their territory. The Mission Board 
decided that the Brethren would attempt to reach Mongolia or China from the 
south, via India and Tibet.'*’ 

Heyde and Pagell sailed into Calcutta on November 23, 1853, then travelled 
for four months to the summer capital of British India - Shimla.'** From there 
they made their way to nearby Kotgarh'’” (around 70km north-east of Shimla), 
where Johann Dettloff Prochnow had been running a CMS mission since 
1844.'°° The mission in Kotgarh was the only permanent residence for the two 


2 PA, vol. 32, 1882: 296-298; Bautz 1990; Heyde C. 2005: 271. 

48 Excerpt from the diary of A.W. Heyde, after: Heyde G. 1921: 15. 

4 Their teacher was Heinrich August Zwick, the last leader of the Moravian mission in Sarepta 
and author of Calmuc Tartary or A Journey from Sarepta to several Calmuc hordes of the Astracan 
Government; from May 26 to August 21, 1823. Undertaken on behalf of the Russian Bible Society, by 
Henry Augustus Zwick and John Goldfried Schill, and described by the former, Holdsworth & Ball, 
London: 1831. Moravian reports from the relevant period and later, consistently refer to Mongolian 
as the language of the peoples there. It was certainly Kalmyk, though, according to the Summer 
Institute of Languages (2004, code: KGZ), Kalmyk Oirat. It was most likely due to Zwick that Tibetan 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments were found, published in the Sarepta 
mission and dating back to around 1800 (PA, vol. 29, 1873: 47; Taube 1987, cat. no. 31). 

MS The first Moravian who learned Tibetan well before leaving Europe was Friedrich Adolf 
Redslob. He arrived in Keylong in November 1872. He had learned the language under H.A. 
Jaschke in Herrnhut (A.H. Francke, Die Mitarbeit der Briidermission bei der Erforschung Zentral- 
Asiens, Verlag der Missionsbuchhandlung, Herrnhut 1909: 13, after: Heyde C. 2005: 272). 

46 References can be found in sources to Heyde and Pagell’s improving their familiarity with 
that language in India, alongside Prochnow in Kotgarh (PA, vol. 22, 1854: 334; 1855: 491; Bautz 
1990). 

47 Bechler 1914: 16. 

M8 Today the capital of Himachal Pradesh. 

4° A British army garrison was stationed there until the end of the 1830s. The fort was 
abandoned when it turned out that the local populace did not express opposition to the presence 
of the colonisers (Thomson 1979: 48). 

150 The Moravians knew Dr Prochnow well, since in 1850 he was with Giitzlaff in Herrnhut and 
had persuaded the Brethren to collaborate in Asia, offering them his help and experience. 
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Moravians during the first three years of their stay in India. Prochnow supported 
and helped the Moravians in their work in the Himalayan area because his own 
reconnaissance trip to Kinnaur and Ladakh did not bring any positive results. 
The Moravians’ stay in Kotgarh was only meant to be a staging post on their 
way to Tibet and Mongolia. However, after making enquiries in India, they became 
convinced that the road they intended to take would be much longer and harder 
than they had imagined in Europe. They decided to organise two reconnaissance 
expeditions, each expected to take several months. The first would take them 
through Lahaul and Ladakh to the Tibetan border;'*' the second, through 
Lahaul and Spiti to Kinnaur. They gathered information about crossing Tibet, 
questioned travellers who had crossed the border while trading or on pilgrimages, 
and improved their knowledge of Tibetan.!*? While in northern Ladakh, they 
learned that the Mongols’ trade caravans never reached this area.!*’ They also 
established that the nearest nomadic Mongol group (locally called Soppo’™ by 
Ladakhis, and Rundor by Chinese soldiers’) lived seasonally in the U-Tsang 
province (Dbus Tsang) in central Tibet, and spoke a west-Mongolian dialect 
that was unknown to them.’**° The Moravians managed to obtain an audience 
with Bastikam, a minister of Gulab Singh, Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and 
ruler of Ladakh, yet they not only failed to gain his support in planning further 
stages of their trip, they also began to fear they might be accused of spying and 


‘1 “We learned that to reach the first Mongol settlements to the north-east of Leh would take 
us three weeks... In Ladakh, though, we found no one who could speak or write Mongolian. Before 
leaving Leh, we made some purchases. In case it turned out that we weren't allowed to cross the 
Chinese border, we bought red lama’s uniforms” (PA, vol. 22, 1855: 41-42, 85-86). The habit of 
adopting the dress of local teachers or priests was practised by many European missionaries. In 
the 16th c., the Jesuit Matteo Ricci did so in China, as did later J. Hudson Taylor (1903: 57). Details 
on the specifics of the “Jesuit accommodation” in China have been drawn up by, among others, J. 
Kolmaé (1998) and G. Andreotti (2004). 

182 “We employed another lama to teach us the language. He came each day for an hour or two 
and taught us another form of writing generally used by Tibetans for writing letters and business 
communications. It makes it possible to write as quickly as the method used by our stenographers. 
A third style of writing is used in books, but, in turn, is rarely used... We also bought Tibetan 
books, as usual, three large volumes and several smaller books” (PA, vol. 22, 1855: 41-43). 

3 In Heyde's letter of September 28, 1855 we read: “We stayed in Leh shorter than originally 
intended, as it soon turned out that the Mongols didn’t come here even during the occasional fairs, 
so a longer stay did not aid our missionary goals” (PA, vol. 22, 1855: 41; Pagell Eduard and Heyde 
Wilhelm, Reisebericht der zum Zweck einer Mission unter den Mongolen ausgesendeten Briider 
Pagell und Heyde, Verlag der Buchhandlung der Evangelischen Briider Unitat, Gnadau, 1860: 139, 
after: Heyde C. 2005: 273). 

64 “Soppo’ is the original spelling used by the Moravians, should be Sogpa. 

%° PA, vol. 22, 1855: 42. 
°° Letter by E. Pagell from Leh, July 4, 1855 (PA, vol. 23, 1858: 490-492). 
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imprisoned. Any Tibetan-speaking European who wanted to reach Mongolia or 
sought details about trade routes and ways of crossing the border was bound 
to arouse the Maharaja's suspicion. The missionaries had also appeared in the 
middle of a tense political situation, as the high taxes imposed on the Ladakh 
people had resulted in a widespread emigration to British India and Tibet.'*’ 
The borders were tightly patrolled, and the Moravians eventually had to resign 
themselves to the fact that reaching Mongolia was impossible. They decided that 
Tibet would provide equally suitable terrain for evangelising, yet these plans also 
ran into problems - none of the local leaders was interested in mediating the 
missionaries’ negotiations with the Tibetans.'°* This situation led to their decision 
to continue working temporarily in India. They judged that it would be easier in 
the future to evangelise the Tibetans and other Tibetan-speaking peoples from 
missions in areas under British control. 

Heyde and Pagell were soon joined by Heinrich August Jaschke, who was 
appointed the first director of the Himalayan mission (1857). After him would 
follow Johannes Theodor Rechler (1864), Friedrich Adolf Redslob (1872), Karl 
Rudolf Marx (1886), Theodor Daniel Lorenz Schreve (1887), Frederick Becker 
Shawe (1890), Samuel Heinrich Ribbach (1892), August Hermann Francke 
(1896), Friedrich Eugen Peter and Hermann Wilhelm Kunick (1904) and others. 
Throughout the entire period the Moravian missions operated in northern India 
(1853-1956), a total of some 60 adult Europeans spent time in them, including 
missionaries and their wives, as well as some unmarried women. From 1856 to 
1900, the Brethren set up six permanent missions in northern India: Keylong!”” 
(1856-1940), Poo'® (1865-1923), Leh'®! (1885), Khalatse’? (1899-1940), Shimla 
(1899-1905) and Chini (1900-1906) (see: Fig. 3, p. 73). 

The Moravian missions in India were located in what were then three 
Himalayan districts - Lahaul (in those days separate from Spiti) and Kinnaur 
(now in the state of Himachal Pradesh) and Ladakh (in the state of Jammu 


87 PA, vol. 22, 1855: 41-43. 

68 PA, vol. 21, 1854: 331-332. 

Tn texts from the 19th c., variants of place names are frequently used, hence Kyélang, Kyelang, 
Keylang or Keylong. This last variant is still today the one most commonly used by British authors. 
I shall also use Keylong here, as this transliteration is closest to the original pronunciation used by 
the inhabitants of the Lahaul district. 

10 Tn the literature on Kinnaur, this place also appears as Po, Pu or Pu. I have used the name 
most commonly used in cartographic publications. 

‘sl The name of the capital of Ladakh is also written as Le or Lé. I accepted the most commonly 
appearing name, in a transliteration closest to the local pronunciation. 

‘2 Up until the mid-20th c., it was called Khalatse, and currently is referred to as Kalsi or 
Khalsi. I use the historic name, in line with the documents to which I refer. 
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and Kashmir), which were governed under three separate administrations. 
These areas were highly divergent geographically and quite remote from each 
other - despite what the Unity Mission Board (UMD), based in Herrnhut (and 
in London after 1916), seemed to think in its treatment of the entire Himalayan 
mission area as a relatively homogeneous whole - which made cooperation 
between missions much harder. The settlements in Keylong, Poo, Leh 
and Khalatse lay on trade routes, and served as supply centres,'® but the journey 
from Keylong to Poo took 17 days, travelling from Keylong to Leh took 14 days, 
from Poo to Leh 21 days, and from Leh to Khalatse 3 days. Caravans travelled 
18 days from Keylong to Shimla, the nearest town where the missionaries could 
buy European products.'“ In addition, for roughly five months of the year all 
communication between missions was impossible due to the inaccessibility of 
mountain passes.'® 

Political divisions and geographical characteristics (see: Fig. 4 and its 
description on pp. 74-75), however, were not the only factors affecting the varied 
development of individual missions. These areas had different histories and 
cultures, and their inhabitants treated Europeans differently. 

Between the 1840s and the 1860s, the Himalayan areas where the Moravians 
set up their missions were still highly politically unstable. The Lahaul district, 
within whose borders the Keylong mission station operated, was incorporated 
into British India along with the neighbouring districts of Spiti, Kangra, Mandi, 
Kulu and several smaller ones (Guler, Jaswan, Datapur, Nurpur, Suket), and 
annexed following wars with Sikh and local rulers (1846-1848).'°° The British 
East India Company delegated power in Lahaul to a local aristocrat, the Thakur’ 
of Gondhla Tara Chand,’ who had been given the title of “Negi” (by the royal 
family). His authority included both judicial and administrative powers,'® and 


‘6 Trade routes and the share of the Himalayan districts in trading are described by many 
modern researchers, see: Pandey 1991; Dube, Singh 1997; Minhas 1998, Rizvi 1999. 

te Rechler 1874: 240; PA, vol. 34, 1888: 314. 

165 The Moravians particularly suffered difficulties in maintaining communication, for example 
when in February 1883 E. Pagell and his wife died in Poo. The Himalayan mission director at that 
time, F. Redslob, who was in Keylong, learned of their death at the end of March, but could only 
set off on May 8, arriving in Poo on June 9. 

166 The largest state in this area was the Kingdom of Punjab, created by Ranjit Singh, who 
united the Sikhs as far as the river Sutlej (Panikkar 1953: 131). 

'e7 The title Thakur was directly connected with the feudal system at that time. The highest- 
ranking aristocrats and dignitaries — land-owners exercising direct rule in the districts. Thakurs 
came from the richest Rajput groups (traditional castes/Varna warriors, knights). 

68 The ruler of Lahaul at that time was Bali Ram. He was to control the district with the 
permission of the British; however, he was forced to step down. 

1° The judicial authority of the Lahaul magistrates covered matters punishable by up to 
a month's imprisonment or fines of up to 50 rupees. 
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Table 2. Description of Figure 3 


Determination of territories: 

The meanings of the district names used in the book have varied over time, both in terms 
of their significance and the area encompassed within them.’ The Moravian missionaries were 
primarily active in their main settlements. In order to maintain coherence when discussing 
geographical areas and regions during different historical periods, the names Lahaul, Kinnaur and 
Ladakh (Leh and Kargil districts) will be used in their modern sense. The boundaries of particular 
regions and districts will be assumed to be those of the administrative divisions of India after it 
regained independence. 


Area and population: 

The Lahaul district (including Spiti), where the Keylong mission was located, covers nearly 
14,000 km’. In the mid-19th century, the district had less than 6,000 inhabitants. Today the 
population is roughly 32,000. 

Kinnaur, in which the Poo and Chini (Kalpa) mission stations were located, encompasses 
an area of approximately 6,500 km”. In the 1820s, the population of this district was estimated to 
be less than 10,000 people; according to census data from 1901, it was inhabited at that time by 
a little over 27,000 people. The current population is about 85,000. 

Ladakh spans nearly 60,000 km’, divided between the Leh (the second largest district in 
India, with an area of about 45,000 km?) and Kargil districts (slightly more than 14,000 km’). If 
we include disputed territory into the total area, historical Ladakh encompasses as much as 98,000 
km”). At the turn of the 20th century, it had some 32,000 inhabitants (1/10 of them living in Leh). 
The current population of both districts is approximately 300,000. 

For rather obvious reasons, the Himalayan districts are very sparsely populated (3-13 
people/km’). Although their population has increased several-fold over the last century, the 
region remains one of the least populated areas of India. For comparison, the population density 
of the districts of Himachal Pradesh ranges from 59-556 people/km? (2001), with an average of 
roughly 100 people/km?. 


Climate and traditional economy: 

Throughout the area of the four districts covered - Lahaul, Kinnaur, Leh and Kargil - a whole 
range of climates can be found, from subtropical (the lowest-lying part of the Kinnaur district, 
near Rampur) to moderate and arctic (glaciers) climates. In particular micro-regions, the primary 
economic activity was a mix of agriculture and herding, though we need to take into account the 
fact that no more than 1/5 of the land in these areas was suitable for farming. At higher altitudes, 
a transhumant herding economy dominated (its significance was inversely proportional to that of 
agriculture). The highest areas of “eternal snow” remained unused, even for short-term seasonal 
purposes. An important element of the regional economy was trade, both with lower-lying parts 
of India as well as with Tibet, China and Central Asia.” 


* The most significant historical changes occurred in Ladakh, which in a broad geo-political sense, up 
until the mid-19th century encompassed the Indus Valley and its environs, including the city of Leh; Nubra 
(the district’s western regions), the Nubra and Shyok river valleys; Zanskar (southwest of Leh), the area of the 
Zanskar Valley; Rupchu (north and northeast of Leh) - where the highest parts of the former Ladakh district 
were found; the Dras, Purig and Suru river valleys (west of Zanskar). Historical Ladakh also included parts 
controlled today by Pakistan (in the west and northwest) and China (in the northeast). The Spiti and Lahaul 
districts were mainly comprised of the Spiti river valley and its tributaries - the Chandra and Bhaga valleys, 
through the point where they converged (Chandra-Bhaga), up to the borders of the Chamba district. 

** Census of India 1871 after: Rechler 1874: 227; PA, vol. IV, 1901: 542; Saklani 1998: 15-18; Census of 
India 1991, 2001; Singh M. G. 1992: 75-76; Verma 2002: 83, 99. 
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Table 3. Description of Figure 4 


The part of northern India most often associated with the activities of the Moravian Breth- 
ren is called the Western Himalayas. The entire administrative region of HP and eastern parts 
of J&K display considerable variation in terms of their physiographic features. The absolute 
height of particular areas within them varies greatly, ranging from 350 m.a.s.l. (south of Shimla 
in the Sirmaur district in Himachal Pradesh) to 7,025 m.a.s.l. (Shilla in the Kinnaur district in 
Himachal Pradesh) and 6,620 m.a.s.l. (Chulung in the northern part of the Ladakh district in 
Jammu&Kashmir), with the lowest parts located in the southwest, and the highest parts in the 
northeast. Running through the region are the main Himalayan ranges, which are comprised of 
four physiographic sub-divisions: the Sub-Himalayan Range (Outer Himalayas) with the Sivalik 
Hills and Shimla, the Lower Himalayas (Mahabharat) with Dhauladhar and Pir Panjal; the Great- 
er Himalayas (High Himalayas or true Himalayas) and the Transhimalayas (Tibetan Himalayas) 
- with the Ladakh and Zanskar ranges.’ 


The Moravian missions (except for the mission station in the Shimla district, which was 
roughly 1,500 m.a.s.l.) were located in a high-mountain (alpine) zone. 

Keylong (Lahaul district, approx. 3,350 m.a.s.I.) was situated in a broad valley between the 
Pir Panjal and Greater Himalayan ranges. The village of Keylong flourished throughout the short 
summer months, during which there was heavy caravan traffic. The main road leading to Lahaul 
from the south (through the Kulu District) ran through Rohtang Pass (listed as number 10 in the 
Legend). The pass usually remained traversable a few weeks longer in the spring and fall than the 
remaining routes to the north and east. A direct route to the neighbouring district of Spiti ran 
from Shimla (through the Kulu Valley) to Hampta Pass (4,270 m.a.s.l.), continuing on to Kunzum 
Pass (listed as number 9). In practice, however, caravans travelling to Spiti from the south did not 
make use of this path directly. After crossing Rohtang Pass, they rested and replenished their sup- 
plies in Keylong, then continued their journey by road along the Chandra to Kunzum La. In turn, 
buyers travelling to Ladakh and continuing on as far as Central Asia rested in Keylong before 
making the trip through Baralacha La (listed as number 8). 


The Moravian missions in Poo (Kinnaur district, approx. 2,800 m.a.s.l.) and Chini (today 
Kalpa, Kinnaur district, approx. 2,200 m.a.s.1.), both in the Dhauladhar Range, were located along 
another main trade route, which connected Shimla and Rampur with Tibet, running along the 
Sutlej river, where most local settlements were concentrated. The Indo-Tibetan border cuts across 
Shipki Pass (listed as number 13). The transport route connecting Namgia village (the last settle- 
ment on the Indian side) with neighbouring Tibet was usually passable for about six months of 
the year. 


The village of Leh (Leh district, approx. 3,300 m.a.s.].) and Khalatse (today Kalsi, Leh dis- 
trict, approx. 3,200 m.a.s.l.) were located in Transhimalaya, in the western part of the Tibetan 
Plateau. Ladakh (comprised of contemporary Leh and Kagril districts) often referred to as a “cold 
desert’, is situated between the Greater Himalayas and Karakoram. Although it is located in 
a high-mountain (alpine) zone, it is not uniform in character. Local settlements were concentrated 
in the Indus Valley, the most important of these being the city of Leh, which represented a key 
supply centre for travelling merchants and pilgrims. It was transversed by the main caravan routes 
running from the Indian lowlands to Tibet (through Rohtang, Baralacha and Marsimik Passes - 
6), Turkestan and China (through the following passes: Kargil-2, Khalatse-3, Khardung-4) and to 
Kashmir (Zoji La-1). 


* Sherring 1906: 340-344; Negi 1993: 10-11; 1998, vol. 1: 16-21; Ahluwalia 1993: 3-4; Balokhra 1995: 5. 
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(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 


his duties included, among other things, collecting taxes, which he was to pass on 
to the British treasury.'”? During this period, the Lahaul district was subdivided 
into 14 kothis (subdistricts) with their own administrations. Each subdistrict 
was administered by a leader (lambardar) and a watchman (chowkidar), who 
were charged with collecting land taxes and preparing and organising the visits 
of authorities and civil servants from the British administration. Local officials 
had to supply fresh horses, feed people and animals, recruit porters and follow 
the instructions of higher-ranking officials. 

Tara Chand administred Lahaul until 1876, when his son Hari Chand 
succeeded him, and his official title was changed from “Negi” to “Wazir” (Nono). 
The next Wazir of Lahaul was Amar Chand (1914), who initiated the tradition of 
Thakurs serving in the military (British Indian Army). He was succeeded by his 
younger brother Mangal Chand (1921), whose period in office in Lahaul lasted 
until 1947, when India regained independence. 


1 The missionaries discovered the ties of the local inhabitants to the local rulers while buying 
land in Keylong. A widow selling her land insisted the sales agreement contain a clause that “when 
in the future the British officials are thrown out of Lahaul, and together with them the missionaries 
from Keylong, the land will be returned to her” (Rechler 1874: 230-231). 
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The Maharajas of Rampur-Bashahr, who controlled the entire neighbouring 
district of Kinnaur, were in a quite different situation. Since 1848, they had 
paid the British an annual tribute, so the colonisers gave them a degree of local 
autnomy and did not interfere much in the principality’s internal affairs, beyond 
forbiding them from conducting their own regional politics. In return, the rulers 
of Bashahr were required to aid the British in any eventual military operations, to 
allow visits to their territory, and to provide employees of the civil administration 
with supplies, food and lodging.'”' A sign of the almost absolute rule of the local 
Rajas was the traditional judicial system (biradari) - one of the oldest in India. 
In accordance with it, the ruler held absolute judicial and executive power, with 
the punishment for common crimes being set by local deities (devta'””). The 
British reserved for themselves the right to adjudicate in murder cases, and did 
not allow the Rajas to condemn offenders to death. The Bashahr rulers enjoyed 
significant freedom, and the inhabitants remained in strict feudal dependence 
towards them. The local aristocrats fined people at will and often forced them 
into serfdom.'” The local ruling class frequently failed to fulfil their obligations 
as vassals, taking advantage instead of every occasion to oppose the European 
colonisers. Shamsher Singh (ruler in the mid-19th c.), sheltered on his lands 
one of the leaders of the 1857 Indian Rebellion - Subedar Ram Singh. At times, 
relations between the Company, and later the Crown, and Bashahr became so 
strained that the British planned an armed intervention to occupy the capital 
of the principality - Rampur.'” The next Raja - Tikka Raghunath Singh - was 
repeatedly fined and spent several years imprisoned in Shimla. 

After the quelling of the 1857-1858 Indian Mutiny, Queen Victoria promised 
the British Crown would assume all of the East India Company’s obligations 
and incorporated into the Realm all the territories previously under its control 
(Proclamation of November 1, 1858). At the same time, Britain laid out its broad 


7! The British also exploited the principality’s natural resources. Large amounts of timber were 
floated each year down the Sutlej to Rampur and further to the lowlands. Towards the end of the 
1920s, this import was worth roughly GBP 85,000 annually, for which the Raja received GBP 
6,500 (Van der Sleen 1929: 152-153). 

‘2 Almost every village in Kinnaur had its own, local deity. It had a physical form, a temple for 
it to inhabit and a defined sex. The devta also has a carer-minister and an oracle, who verbalised 
the god’s messages. The deity played a very important role in annual and occasional rituals, 
among other things, “adjudicating” fines (izaat), a custom that continues to this day. Financial 
compensation was provided to a family, clan, deity or local government in cases of insults, beatings, 
divorces and even kidnappings (Balokhra 1997: 167). 

3 E, Pagell, Report, February 1866, after: PA, vol. 26, 1866: 132; PA, vol. 28, 1871: 46. 

‘4 Despite the town being the capital of the region, its population was small. By the end of the 
1920s, a little over a thousand people lived there (Van der Sleen 1929: 47). 
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political plans for India, and officially resigned from further expansion on the 
subcontinent, stating that it was not interested in increasing the territory under 
its control. However, the actions of the British rulers in controlled and allied 
territories were far from their claims. They were gradually limiting the rule of 
the local rulers, and reducing the areas under their control. At the end of the 
1920s, Bashahr was absorbed into the Shimla Hill States, and was placed, along 
with other dependent territories, under the supervision of the British Governor 
in Shimla and a political officer in Lahore (the provincial capital of Punjab). The 
principality of Bashahr remained relatively independent until 1947. 

The situation in Ladakh differed significantly. When the Moravians arrived 
in India (1853), the entire territory was under the control of the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir - Gulab Singh (1792-1857). He was an important figure 
and strategic partner in the region's politics, and the author of many political 
reforms.'” After the Maharaja's death, power was assumed by his only son, Ranbir 
Singh, who reigned until 1885, when he was succeeded by his eldest son, Partap 
Singh (till 1925). The next Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir was Hari Singh. He, 
in turn, handed over power in 1949 to his eldest son Karan, who remained the 
regent until 1961. 

In the mid-19th century the rulers of Jammu and Kashmir reigned almost 
absolutely. The East India Company, and, after 1858, the British Crown, merely 
maintained a Resident'”* as a consul in the court of the Maharaja. British policy 
towards these rulers was one of caution. On the one hand, the principality needed 
to be strong since it formed a bulwark between the British possessions and the 
nomadic peoples of Central Asia, and was also a buffer zone between the areas of 
British and Russian influence.'”” On the other hand, the relations between the British 
and the Maharajas was weakly grounded. They ruled a territory covering some 
150,000km? and maintained a large army that could threaten the stability of British 
rule. In addition, having established their authority as feudal lords among local 
leaders in neighbouring areas (including Lahaul and Kinnaur) before the arrival of 
the Europeans, the Maharajas strove to maintain their vassal dependence. 

The villagers inhabiting the three districts where the Moravians set up their 
missions knew little of the ongoing political situation until almost the end of the 


5 Negi EC. vol. 2, 1998: 339-340; Bray 2005a: 1. 

76 The Resident was an official title of the high rank representative recruited from Indian 
Political Service. 

77 Views on the Russian threat at that time are examined in detail in a work by John Dacosta, 
Scientific Frontier, or The Danger of a Russian Invasion of India, London, Calcutta: 1891. 
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19th c. The British effectively wielded the true power in Kinnaur and Ladakh 
from distance. Although they were rarely present, even in British Lahaul, the 
main source of their influence on the inhabitants were the local aristocratic 
families (tscho) that ruled the 14 subdistricts.!”* They kept the people in a state 
of economic dependence, telling them that the British were in Lahaul only 
because they had the permission of the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, and 
that European rule would shortly end'”. This propaganda led to even stronger 
ties between the people and the local rulers, and a temporary boycott of the 
government's agenda. It was hard for the British to counter the situation, given 
that the main British official - the Assistant Commissioner - resided in Kulu, 
several days’ travel away from the border with Lahaul, and as much as ten days 
away from the most northerly parts of the district. As late as the 1860s, the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir sent his representatives to Lahaul to remind 
inhabitants of their duty to pay annual tribute in the form of iron, corn, leather, 
musk or other goods, even though after 1848 he no longer had any right to do so. 
The process of persuading the people to cease the traditional practice of sending 
ritual gifts to neighbouring Ladakh lasted until the end of the 19th c. 

Before selecting a location for the first Moravian mission, Heyde and Pagell 
scouted the area extensively. They ultimately chose the settlement of Keylong 
in Lahaul, a mountain district in India controlled by the British, for two 
reasons. The first was the assistance and goodwill offered by the local colonial 
administration. Along with permission to build their mission, the Brethren 
received a building site and the right to obtain building materials for the project 
free of charge'®®. The location met all the Moravians’ basic requirements. It would 
be the largest trading post in the district, and lay on an important route connecting 
Lahaul with Ladakh and Kashmir, part of one of the routes from the lowlands 
of India to Tibet and Central Asia. The second, no less important reason for 
choosing this site for the mission was the Brethren’s aspirations to improve their 
knowledge of Tibetan. The founders expected the political situation in the region 


8 Moravian missionary T. Rechler is mistaken about their number, stating that there were 
only five or six of them (1874: 223, 229). 

Such statements were deliberately disseminated by local aristocrats mainly in 1850s and 60s. 
But in practice it was hard to stop such rumors not having British representatives at place. 

189 In a letter of A.W. Heyde addressed to the Treasurer in Herrnhut, dated 6 Nov. 1856, is an 
important information that those 30 tree trunks worth 8 rupees were transported by coolies to 
Kyelong, and this construction material costs finally about 200 rupees (PA, vol. 22, 1856: 200). 200 
rupees was equal to 1/5 of the total costs provided by UMD for the construction of the mission in 
Lahaul. 
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Photo 3. Buildings of the Moravian mission in Keylong, rebuilt after an earthquake 
in 1906, state in 1910 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 2351) 
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to soon change, allowing them to move the mission to Tibet. In expectation 
of this moment, they continued learning the Tibetan language and preparing 
translations of Christian texts in it.'®! 

The Unity Mission Board (UMD) in Herrnhut agreed to the building of the 
mission and allocated a modest sum of 1,000 rupees for setting it up. Keylong 
and neighbouring villages were fairly well-known to the missionaries, as they had 
spent few weeks there before deciding to remain in Lahaul.'* Construction work 
began in 1856, and was completed in spring of the next year. From the moment 
of its inception till until 1885, when the mission in Leh in Ladakh was opened, 
the Keylong mission was the Moravian’ main base of operations in India. 

The region in which Heyde and Pagell found themselves was highly ethnically 
and linguistically varied. When the local languages proved to be too difficult to 
learn quickly while having to also dedicate a significant amount of time to economic 
activity, they turned to their parent congregation for assistance. The experienced 
linguist Heinrich August Jaschke was appointed as their translator. He was the best 
linguist living at that time in Herrnhut, and his choice indicated how important 
the Christianisation of this part of Asia was to the UMD. Jaschke was appointed 
director of the Himalayan mission and arrived in Keylong in mid-1857. 

With barely 6,000 people living in the district, the potential audience for 
new religious ideas in Lahaul was limited.'* There were no urban areas and the 
settlements there were spread far apart. The local population spoke mostly five 
languages - Lahauli, Tinani, Bunan (Gahri), Manchad (Pattani) and Tibetan 
(Bodh)'™; traders knew some of three regional languages - Persian, Urdu and 
Ladakhi, and more than a dozen local dialects were in use, most of which 
restricted to a single valley or even part of one.'® The local Lahauli languages did 
not have written forms. For historical and political reasons, the local population 
wrote in classical Tibetan (chos skad).'*° It was the sole language used in religious 
literature, and its reach extended far beyond the area of Lahaul, encompassing 
neighbouring districts in northern India, Nepal, Bhutan and Tibet itself. The 


181 Heyde C. 2005: 273. 

‘2 Almost the entire year 1855 Moravians spent travelling within Lahaul, Spiti, Kinnaur and 
Ladakh, and even inside Tibet. 

‘8 Census of India 1871, after: Rechler 1874: 227. 

‘8! The names Tinani, Bunan and Manchad, widely used to this day in literature on the topic, 
are not used locally in Lahaul itself. They were popularised by the publications of A.FP. Harcourt 
(1972) and G.A. Grierson (1967), and copied by later authors. 

18 The basic linguistic classification I have applied is that proposed by the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (SIL). Detailed information on the division of languages is found in chapter II. 

186 Written and spoken Tibetan languages, and the Moravians’ dilemmas associated with the 
choice of language for their translations of Christian writings, are discussed in detail in chapter III. 
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Moravians thus decided to concentrate mainly on classical, or literary, Tibetan. 
It was a very particular language, spoken rarely, usually by the representatives 
of high administration and during ceremonies for the reading of sacred texts or 
when addressing people who were accorded the utmost respect. It was spoken 
best by local members of the Buddhist monastic hierarchy, who amounted to 
some 100 people in the mid-19th c. in Lahaul; however, even the lamas did not 
know it well enough to communicate freely in it. Another high language that 
was simultaneously used by representatives of the administration and educated 
lamas was the Lhasa dialect, the same which would later provide (along with 
Dbus Tsang dialect) the basis for standard Tibetan. 

The decision by the Moravians to focus their study on classical and literary 
Tibetan had profound consequences. During their first few years living in Lahaul, 
before they had learned the local languages, it was easier for them to communicate 
in Tibetan with the refugees from Ladakh who were living in the Lahaul area (in 
their contacts with them, they used a vernacular and simplified form of Tibetan 
- phal skad), than it was to talk with the local peoples. These refugees would 
ultimately form the core of the first Moravian Christian congregation in the 
Himalayas, and were the first audience for the Moravian translations of Christian 
literature into Tibetan, which they later tried to distribute far to the north and 
east with the help of itinerant traders. 

The Moravian congregation in Keylong grew very slowly. Most Lahaulis 
were not interested in adopting Christianity, as the members of higher social 
circles were among the main opponents of Christianisation. The Ladakh refugees 
mentioned earlier were outside the local structures, and it was among them that 
evangelising was most often effective. The first two baptisms took place in Keylong 
in 1865, when Sodnam Stobkyes (Nikodemus) and his son Joldan (Samuel), from 
Stok near Leh, who the Moravians had known from the start of their stay in 
Lahaul,'®’ decided to adopt the alien faith. 

The Brethren’ activities in Lahaul were not limited exclusively to Keylong. 
In time, they would create several local branch missions, aimed at broadening 
their educational activity, but no permanent Christian congregations were 
formed at them. The branch missions were mostly run by teachers, graduates of 
the Keylong mission school. The lack of permanent European supervision did 
not help the evangelisation of local people. 

During the Keylong mission's first 20 years (1857-1878), only nine people 
were baptised: six Ladakhis living in Lahaul, two Tibetans and only one Lahauli. 
This tendency was maintained in the ensuing years. Up until the beginning of 


187 PA, vol. 25, 1865: 581; 26, 1867: 133; MR, vol. 4, 1873: 99-100. 
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the 1890s, this Lahauli remained the only local member of the group, while the 
entire congregation numbered 42 people, of whom 27 were children.'** In the 
1920s, a dozen or so Lahaulis were among the local Moravian converts, but after 
the mission was closed in 1940, they returned to their traditional beliefs. The 
Ladakhi-Christians, however, gradually returned to their homeland after the 
opening of the Moravian mission in Leh, Ladakh (1885), until eventually, all had 
left Lahaul. 

The pace at which the Christian congregation in Keylong was growing 
was far from satisfactory. In the early 1860s, Heyde, Pagell and Jaschke began 
looking for sites for new missions, to allow them to expand their activities in 
Tibetan-speaking areas beyond Lahaul. The Moravians desired to set up a new 
mission closer to the Tibetan border, where the population generally spoke the 
vernacular form of Tibetan (phal skad). People used Tibetan, and more precisely, 
western Tibetan dialects, to communicate only in areas directly along the border. 
In the vast majority of the area, most spoke Kinnauri, an Indo-Aryan language,'® 
which the Moravians did not know. 

Moreover, the Moravians remained hopeful that they would receive 
permission to operate in Tibet itself in the not too distant future. Setting up 
a new mission or making occasional visits there would be easier from a mission 
near the border than from distant Keylong. The Brethren re-established contact 
with the Bashahr Raja Shamsher Singh, from whom, after long negotiations, they 
purchased a plot of land in the village of Poo, which lies in upper Kinnaur at 
approximately 2,200m above sea level. Poo was historically a large settlement in 
local terms, consisting of 70 houses with a population of approximately 600 (see: 
photo 35, p. 357). It was the last important locality before the border with Tibet, 
which in this area was crossed at Shipki La.'”” 

The Pagells, together with their young son, left Keylong for Poo in May 1865, 
after the Moravians received the Rajas permission to build a house and farm 
buildings there. The ruler gave them the letters of recommendation (turvanas), 
which was helpful in hiring porters and workers, and also permitted them to fell 
trees for their building needs.'*! The presence of the missionaries, though, was 
viewed by the local people with great trepidation, as they had been warned by 
the lamas that a Christian settlement could bring danger and potential drought. 

"88 MB, 1890: 44. 

1 That time Upper Kinnauri, especially in the border belt near Poo, Dobbaling, Dobling, 
Namgia villages, consisted of about 60 percent of words and expressions derived from Tibetan. 
Despite of this local inhabitants mostly understand and spoke Tibetan. Languages of Kinnaur are 
discussed in chapter III. 


190 PA, vol. 27, 1868: 150; vol. 31, 1879: 231-232. 
1 PA, vol. 25, 1865: 581. 
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A delegation of Poo’s inhabitants asked the Moravians while they were still on their 
way to turn back, and later repeatedly sent requests to the British administration in 
Shimla asking to have them removed.'” This first encounter made Pagell’s work in 
the new mission more difficult from the outset. None of the inhabitants agreed to 
rent them a house, forcing them to live in a farm building that was little more than 
a cattle-shed, according to reports. For a time, the locals boycotted their offers of 
employment in building the mission. Despite these problems, the living quarters of 
the mission were completed in 1866.'” 

The missionaries operating in Poo - led in turn by Eduard Pagell (from 
1865), Karl Wilhelm Julius Weber (from 1883), and afterwards, Theodor Daniel 
Lorenz Schreve (from 1890), Ernst Reinhold Schnabel (from 1902), Hermann 
Wilhelm Kunick, Hermann Benno Marx (both from 1906) and Henry Frederick 
Burroughs (from 1916 to 1918) - emphasized the mission's extreme isolation in 
their reports. There were often years when not a single European arrived, not 
even a British official, and travel in the area was extremely dangerous.’ E. Pagell’s 
wife, Caroline Frederike Machtle, never once left Poo in the 18 years between her 
arrival and her death. The most significant obstacle faced by the missionaries was 
the need to purchase and transport supplies from Shimla, a task which proved 
especially burdensome when stockpiling goods for the almost six-month long 
winter. Located 16 days away, Shimla was the nearest town where they could buy 
European goods (paper, ink and other everyday items), and products from the 
lowlands of India (refined sugar, paraffin oil, jams, clothing). 

Life in Poo was difficult for Europeans, not only on account of the separation 
from other missions and British outposts - another problem was the altitude 
and humidity, which adversely affected their health. The Pagells were seriously 
afflicted with rheumatism, which made it difficult for them to fulfil their duties, 
They tried to manage the condition by spending several weeks each summer at 
a nearby plateau at 4,000m above sea level (a curative practice also adopted by 
the Moravians who followed). The Pagells died in Poo just days apart in January 
1883. Their successors were unable to keep the mission running constantly for 
as many years, and used their available holiday and health leave to spend a few 


months or even the whole year on the Indian lowlands or in Europe.!”° 


12 PA, vol. 1, 1891: 286. 

‘8 The missionaries moved in to a partially completed home in 1866 (PA, vol. 26, 1866: 84, 
131-132; vol. 26, 1867: 302). 

194 PA, vol. 27, 1870: 404. 

5 PA, vol. 27, 1868: 468-469; 1870: 257, 303; vol. 28, 1871: 167; vol. 29, 1876: 495; vol. 30, 1877: 
339; vol. 32, 1883: 550-551. 
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Photo 4. Road to Poo, Kinnaur. Wife of a missionary - most probably Catharina 
Rees Kunick or Margareta Elisabeth Marx,1906-1915. 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 1829) 


The initial, negative attitude of the locals towards the missionaries began to 
change with time. After several decades, the Moravians had gained such respect 
that the locals often left money with them for safekeeping, sought their advice, 
and asked them to mediate in disputes. The Brethren, in turn, began to use their 
connections with the authorities to help the local inhabitants. However, there 
as only sporadic interest in Christianity among the locals. The congregation's 
numbers tended to grew only when there was a poor harvest and during the 
winter months. One Moravian - Hermann B. Marx - wrote bluntly that the 
majority of locals declared an interest in joining the congregation in order to “fill 
their stomachs”.'*° After a decade of christianising efforts, the local congregation 
amounted to barely 12 people (two families and their children). This community 
reached its peak in 1908, when there were 64 local Christians, but in the following 
years, the majority returned to Buddhism. One fact that needs to be taken into 


196 MB 1908: 62. 
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Photo 5. Margareta Elisabeth and Hermann Benno Marx in a summer camp on the 
Mangti hillside, near Poo, Kinnaur, 1907 or 1908. This place was considered by the 
founding members of the mission, Caroline Frederike and Eduard Pagell to help 
relieve rheumatoid pain 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 1089) 
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account is that many candidates for baptism were nomads, or semi-nomadic 
traders and herdsmen, and attempts at gathering them around the mission were 
ineffective. Pagell admitted that forming a local Christian community living 
together was not practical, as the ministry provided by the Moravians in Kinnaur 
was intermittent, and limited to the periods when the nomadic inhabitants were 
residing in and around Poo. The Christian congregation was so small that the 
missionaries had to consent to inter-faith marriages, which most often led to 
the abandonment of the Christian faith. The local community applied economic 
pressure (in-laws against husbands) on male Christians, while Christian wives 
were often forced by their non-Christian husbands to return to traditional 
religious practices.'” 

In the late-19th and early-20th century, only single Christian families 
from Kinnaur gradually began moving to Leh in Ladakh, where the Moravian 
has established a mission. The Poo mission was eventually closed by EE. Peter in 
1924.'"* A few years later, it seemed that no trace would remain of the Moravians’ 
evangelisation efforts in Kinnaur'”, but when several members of the Moravian 
congregation in Leh visited Poo in 1953, it turned out that two unmarried women 
still met and sang Christian hymns together. They were taken to Leh and offered 
the job of running the “Gospel Inn” there. In the end, the establishment of the 
Moravian mission in Poo and the Brethren’s activities failed to yield a single 
declared Christian in the local area.” 

The Moravians’ efforts to obtain permission for an additional mission in Leh 
in the Ladakh district continued for 30 years. They essentially began during 
a reconnaissance expedition in 1854; however, the ruler of Ladakh, the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir Gulab Singh, and later his son, Ranbir, would not permit 
the missionaries either to pass through their lands to Tibet and Mongolia, or 
to stay permanently in Ladakh. Both Maharajas were seasoned diplomats. In 
talks with the Brethren, they stated that they were not opposed to the creation of 


87 PA, vol. 31, 1879: 66; 1880: 409. 

98 PA, vol. 11, 1925: 396; 1931: 5; Bray 1985: 213. 

1° Situation in Poo was described by FE. Peter in The Report of the mission for the year 1929- 
1930: “We had been led to hope that some of the fire of Christianity might have been left under the 
ashes, but now we have received news that all of our Christians there have reverted to the Hindu 
fold” (PA, 1931: 5). 

200 The meagre results of evangelisation efforts in Kinnaur include the activities of the Salvation 
Army in Chini (they bought the Moravian mission there in 1907 and ran a Christian mission until 
around 1918). I have been unable to establish details on the work of this mission — its influence 
and the practices it adopted. During fieldwork, I learned only that the site of the mission was sold 
into private hands, suggesting that a Christian congregation was no longer established there. 
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missions in Tibet and Mongolia, but they could not officially support a European 
venture. The Moravians made use of their connections among British officials to 
gain further audiences and, as a result, continued to repeat their requests almost 
annually. They were received warmly by the British officers stationed in the court 
of the Maharajas, whose influence over the rulers in that particular case was 
limited. In the early-1880s, Heyde travelled to Leh, determined to stay there 
until he was ordered to leave. He was not expelled, but when none of the town’s 
inhabitants dared to rent him accommodation beyond the summer, Heyde was 
forced to return to Lahaul.”” 

Only the personal support of the Moravian efforts by the Viceroy of India 
in 1884 brought concrete results. After several months of negotiations — despite 
powerful protection - the rulers gave permission for a temporary stay in the 
district. The missionaries were able to rent a few buildings for their needs, which 
were built on the orders of the Maharaja and remained his property. In this way, 
no precedent was set, and the ban on Europeans owning land and buildings 
in Ladakh was maintained.*” 

The Moravians were determined to open a mission there for several reasons. 
After many years in Lahaul and Kinnaur, they had reached the conclusion that 
these were not the best regions for evangelising work, and that the orthodox social 
system functioning there meant the local aristocracy exerted powerful pressure 
on the “simple folk”. Ladakh, where people of different faiths had lived together 
in peace for several generations, seemed a better place for the missionaries’ 
christianising activities.’ The Brethren sought permission to settle there also 
on account of the fact that the people locally communicated using Ladakhi 
and Tibetan - languages into which the Moravians had managed to translate 
the most Christian writings. Additionally, among the settlements in the high 
mountain zone, Leh was a large town, with a population of 3,000-4,000 people.*™ 
The Brethren thought the Ladakhis would be more open to christianising, and 
that their work would bring faster and more lasting results than in other areas. 
This judgment resulted from a limited familiarity with the area. The reality was 
very different, as they discovered once they had established permanent bases 
in Leh and Khalatse. 


Do 


PA, vol. 24, 1862: 530; vol. 25, 1864: 239; vol. 30, 1877: 343; vol. 32, 1882: 304; Rechler 1874: 


202 PA, vol. 33, 1884: 173; 1885: 347-348. 

203 PA, vol. 31, 1879: 230. 

24 According to census data, 2,783 people lived in Leh in December 1900 (PA, vol. 4, 1901: 
542). 
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The mission in Leh opened on August 18, 1885. It was run by Friedrich 
Redslob, then superintendent of the Himalayan mission.”” The local congregation 
numbered roughly 30, and soon 50, people, but nearly all the members were 
migrants from the Moravian congregation in Lahaul and several from Kinnaur. 
Only a few individual adults and a larger number of children were christened there. 
After nearly 40 years of missionary activity, the congregation in Leh numbered 
36 people.” In 1897 and 1899, the Brethren opened the next Ladakhi outposts 
- in Shey and Khalatse. Shey was about four hours from Leh, and Khalatse three 
days. These congregations grew mainly thanks to the Moravians’ educational 
activities. In Khalatse, the Moravians were accepted by the local people thanks to 
their work treating and caring for lepers. The 50-year history of these missions 
show that the majority of the inhabitants of Shey and Khalatse were not interested 
in Christianity. At slide shows and talks where they invited anyone interested, as 
many as 50 to 60 people attended, but the backbone of the local congregations was 
barely three families at each site, numbering fewer than 30 people in total.*” 

Starting from the 20th c., the activities of the mission in Leh were stable, 
though the local congregation was still very small. From the moment of its creation, 
it acquired the status of a central post, though almost nothing initially suggested 
so. Most significantly, the mission in Ladakh was not financially self-sufficient, nor 
could it make use of locally produced goods to any serious degree, because the 
Brethren did not have enough land for farming. The plans to close the missions 
in Kinnaur and Lahaul 20 years later meant that most of the new Moravian arrivals, 
as well as financial resources, would be directed towards Leh. The Moravians tried 
to establish the strongest possible educational network, and the region’s largest 
print house and a modern hospital. Ultimately, the transfer of local Christians 
to Ladakh turned out to be the right decision from the missionaries’ perspective. 
Despite many unexpected difficulties, the Moravians were accepted there, or at least 
tolerated, which ensured the survival of the mission, and even its development, 
under the management of indigenous pastors. 


The Moravian’s christianising activities in the Himalayas differed little from 
those in other missions they ran worldwide, but did include aspects specific 
to the region. One key similarity was the manner in which they treated the 
local population. Rather than trying to first “civilise” the people, the Brethren 
employed a method of direct Christianisation. This involved bringing the local 


205 MB, 1884: 83; PA, vol. 33, 1885: 432; vol. 33, 1886: 488, 635; vol. 34, 1887: 196-198. 
206 PA, vol. 11, 1924: 295. 
207 PA, vol. 11, 1925: 401. 
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population under the “paternalistic care” of the white man and building ties 
between the locals and the mission through a union of faith. This method proved 
unsuccessful in the Himalayas, with the ties between the white missionaries and 
their few converts being essentially mercantile in nature, at least in terms of the 
first few generations. In spite of the small number of neophytes they attracted, 
the Brethren did not reduce the several-year long preparation period required 
for baptism or the high standards they demanded from candidates - all of which 
was in accordance with the mission guidelines worked out by Zinzendorf - 
the aim of which was to identify potential future leaders who could later lead 
local congregations and spread Christianity on their own. Among the other 
similarities was a shared set of idealistic assumptions about how to approach 
the local culture. The Brethren’s doctrine rested on identifying the “elements of 
faith in God” possessed by almost all human societies, and using this as a basis 
for teaching the local people about Christ the Saviour. Given the Moravians’ 
aversion to Europeanisation of the inhabitants of remote regions of the globe, 
in theory, the missionaries should have allowed the local people to retain all, 
or the majority, of their cultural rites. However, in fact, the number of attempts 
to change the existing cultural milieu was vastly greater than instances of 
accepting it. It is worth once again noting here the Brethren’s strict adherence 
to their principles and the difficulties they had in earlier years gaining approval 
from other Protestant churches in Europe and elsewhere. Seen in this light, it 
is hardly surprising that the Moravians disapproved of those behaviour among 
the local population (even long-standing Christians) that were deeply rooted 
in their traditions, and expressed this in severe terms - up to and including 
expulsion from the congregation. It was the missionaries’ practice to demand 
from neophytes and candidates for baptism strict observance of Protestant 
morality in its radical Moravian form. They considered almost all of the local 
religious practices and much of the day-to-day conduct to include elements 
of idolatry, as the spiritual sphere included or influenced almost every area 
of human activity in the Himalayas. The local world was literally filled with 
ethereal beings who had to be appeased, especially the ones considered 
more malicious and powerful. The Moravians did not approve of any form of 
accommodation in relation to local beliefs. They were interested in identifying 
them, but only to help them provide relevant examples of Christian literature, 
allowing them to argue and polemicise with the local religious hierarchies. 
They did not do so for the purpose of adopting elements of the local religion. 
Their disapproval of the existing cultural reality included condemnation of 
polygamous marriages, and aspects of the local dress - if they were connected, 
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in the missionaries’ opinion, with idolatry (costumes, “demonic” face masks, 
the use of horns, fortune telling, mediums, horoscopes, palm reading, animal 
blood offerings, and superstitions), a lack of faith, producing or drinking 
alcohol, and celebrating festivals “too loudly” - with dancing and singing, and 
even gender- or varna/jati-based divisions of labour (based on a classification 
of activities as either clean or unclean). 

Another means by which the Brethren attempted to live according to 
their ideals was the creation of local egalitarian Christian communities. This 
effort failed due to the small number of converts they attracted, which made it 
very difficult to establish a Christian social structure, even among congregation 
members, to replace traditional divisions. Asa result, people from the lower social 
strata were forced to perform the least desirable jobs, especially those regarded as 
unclean (cleaning sewage, those involving contact with dead animals or people). 
The organisation of a “democratic” Christian group only succeeded in Ladakh, 
and only after a nearly eighty-year active presence by the Brethren there (details 
about the local groups in Leh are discussed at greater length in later chapters). The 
Moravians were consistent in their choice to respect local authorities, especially 
those associated with the administrative systems introduced by European powers. 
For this reason, they accepted and followed the agreements made with Thakurs 
(in Lahaul) and local rulers (in Kinnaur and Ladakh). They frequently disagreed 
with the decisions of the local elites, but respected their right to set their own 
laws (even those which led to the repression or impoverishment of their people). 
If the Brethren regarded a new law as being unjust, harmful, or lacking common 
sense, they appealed to higher authorities - most often to the British, but stayed 
within the boundaries of the law. 

The Brethren’s decision to allow local believers to maintain their traditional 
dress and continue eating foods typical of the region was also in line with the 
norms established by the group. In the Himalayas, the matter of clothing was 
simplified because the missionaries almost immediately realised its practicality, 
and the protection it provided from the harsh weather (cold, strong sunlight or 
rain), although they rarely wore it themselves (mainly outer garment during 
long journeys). Forcing locals to change their dress habits was unnecessary in 
their view because the indigenous people did not walk around “scandalously” 
under-dressed. The local diet remained basically untouched by the Moravians’ 
arrival. Although previously unknown ingredients were added (see: agricultural 
innovations in the next chapter), food continued to be prepared in traditional 
ways, using locally preferred spices. In this area, the Brethren saw no threat to the 
religion they were introducing. 
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Cases of Europeans adopting elements of the local culture during their long 
stay in the missions are of particular interest to an ethnologist. In this context, 
we find ourselves dealing once again with the specific nature of the Brethren. 
Despite the enormous distance from their country of origin, they continued to 
remain (albeit with difficulty) dependent on decisions taken by their leaders or 
the Mission Board in Herrnhut (and in London after 1916). In recalling these 
communications, dependencies and external controls, I would like to stress 
that the degree to which elements of the local culture were personally accepted 
by individual missionaries may have been much higher, and as a result, much 
broader, than what emerges from available sources (written notes were always 
subject to self-censorship, and the writing of even the most personal comments 
was accompanied by an awareness that they could be read by people unaware 
of the nuances of local conditions). The clearest example of activities bordering 
on accommodation took place at the start of the Moravians’ stay in northern 
India. Heyde and Pagell were very young and, it seems, intuitively sought ways 
to reach the local inhabitants and gain the acceptance of the local aristocracy 
and religious leaders. It is also possible that they were persuaded to perform the 
actions described below by the CMS missionaries in Kotgarh - who acted as 
guides and helped introduce them to their new cultural milieu. Yet the latter's 
knowledge of the cultures along the Indian-Tibetan border was limited and 
based on brief observations rather than longer stays among the local inhabitants. 
The above-mentioned Moravians explored the entire western part of the Indian 
Himalayas for many months during the first three years of their stay. Unable 
to display a fluent knowledge of Tibetan (or any other languages spoken in the 
region), they attempted to elevate their status by wearing clothing reserved for 
lamas. In addition, they equipped themselves for travel with Books of the Bible (in 
German and English), because books were attributes of a highly educated person 
or spiritual teacher. Heyde and Pagell’s dress combined with their European 
looks aroused great interest among the lamas of the local monasteries, as well as 
among the ordinary inhabitants. But the local religious garb was rarely used by 
the missionaries, and then only during particular journeys, and only at the start 
of their activities. Before H.A. Jaschke became the superintendent of the Lahaul 
mission (1857), the young Moravians there even adopted an orthodox vegetarian 
diet. Local Buddhists (both those in the monasteries and “ordinary citizens”) 
did not observe such a strict diet, although abstaining from eating meat was 
considered praiseworthy, and in line with the habits of the Hinduised aristocracy 
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Illus. 2. Christian iconography in the form of Buddhist thanka. Reproduction of the 
cover of Missionsblatt der Briidergemeine, no. 11/12, 1939 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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and those who sought their favour.” Meat was highly sought after in the border 
area (especially if the eater was not burdened with the task of slaughtering it), 
but the preferred method of consumption was for trusted groups of people to 
prepare such feasts outside of settlements - far from sacred places and the eyes 
of judgemental neighbours. Extant documents show that the sudden transition 
to vegetarianism posed no problems for Heyde and Pagell, and they soon became 
accustomed to it. Jaschke had no wish to give up eating meat, dress in lama’s 
clothing or weigh the cultural nuances connected with his stay in this unfamiliar 
territory and his main goal there - evangelisation. His attitude resulted from 
the fact that he was an experienced teacher and linguist, and not a missionary 
by conviction; he was more of an eccentric academic. He was essentially a loner 
with numerous habits widely regarded as typical of an ageing bachelor - and only 
married in India in 1859, at the age of 42. He was appointed superintendent of 
the Himalayan mission, a function for which he was entirely unsuited. In terms 
of these habits, he wanted to change his hitherto life as little as possible, and 
certainly wanted to make his daily life as familiar to him as that of his home 
in Germany. He thus personally made kitchen implements, including spoons, 
ladles and whisks from wood,” and ordered a cow bought by Heyde and Pagell 
to be slaughtered and made into sausages. He complained every time there was 
no roast meat for dinner. It is worth adding that Jaschke wanted to teach the 
inhabitants of Keylong how to smoke meats and make sausages, but neither 
method of preserving meat found favour among the local peoples, and after 
Jaschke's return to Germany in 1866, these efforts were abandoned,’” although 
from that time on meat was frequently found on the missionaries’ table. 

The basic methods used to evangelise in the area were teaching by example 
and distributing Christian texts. The Moravians were very eager to combine these 
forms with discussions on religious topics, but in practice they had a hard time 
finding people from among the uneducated local population with whom they 
could discuss such topics. Public sermons also generated little interest. 

In the example they set, the missionaries only partially fulfilled the 
hopes placed in them. In areas where the mission station included European 


28 The vegetarianism favoured by Lahaulis, or occasionally forced on them by local Hindu 
rulers, took its strictest form in large centres of power and near the border with the neighbouring 
Kulu district (inhabited almost exclusively by Hindu vegetarians), whose local rulers had close 
blood ties with the Lahauli aristocracy. The rulers in Gondhla and Keylong travelled to Kulu for 
the winter and for holy days, see: chapter II on education. 

20° Archives: Jaschke, Diary, NJHA. 1: 220 (October 12, 1857). 

210 Archives:Jaschke, Diary, NJHA. 1: 255 (May 26, 1858). 
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missionaries, the local population generally maintained contact with them, but 
extant materials indicate that this did not lead to a desire to imitate their ways. 
The Brethren laboured significantly harder than most, and applied European 
standards to their work. In the Himalayas, only hired hands - the landless 
poor - worked as hard as the missionaries did. The Moravians’ behaviour 
was the polar opposite of that of the local nobles and aristocrats. Due to their 
status as “rich whites’, the missionaries were thought of as naive foreigners 
who would soon give up and move on to a new town (somewhere far away). 
The locals wanted to take advantage of the Brethren’s time in the Himalayan 
regions to satisfy their own, immediate needs. However, their desire to 
acquire goods (mainly material ones, in the form of cash, food or farmland) 
was balanced against fear and respect, combined with a dose of admiration, 
uncertainty, and a lack of understanding. The local people made no distinction 
between the Germans and the British, or, later, between British Brethren and 
representatives of the civil and military administration. Even if the Moravians 
behaved differently toward the local people, a feudal peasant would never 
cross a “master”, and thus, would not ask questions, much less get involved in 
a discussion. Moreover, the missionaries’ behaviour was inconsistent. Although 
they apparently wanted a more equal relationship with the people, they did not 
abandon their paternalistic systems, and treated the local population like naive 
children. The mountain folk may have been poor, but they were not lacking 
in common sense, and thus took advantage of the situation the Brethren 
created for them. They struck a balance between showing interest in the new 
religion and maintaining their own traditions - and remaining on good terms 
with their own group was not an easy task, and testifies to a well-developed 
ability to adapt. Above all, it demonstrates their ability to draw conclusions 
from close observation of the daily life of the missions, and afterwards, to 
identify those matters that the Europeans seemed to value most. Making such 
observations was not difficult for the inhabitants because the Moravians set 
up their missions in villages. Although they were not located in the centre of 
existing communities, neither were they placed on the outskirts or in isolated 
colonies.”!' The missionaries carried out their farming and craft work under 
their neighbours’ watchful eye. In addition, they invited in passers-by, hoping 
to take advantage of such situations to strengthen their contacts with the locals. 


211 The Moravians could not expect a site in the centre of the settlement because traditional 
urban dwellings were compact and subject to division by high-ranking families. Fields were 
usually far from the mission because barren land was designated for housing. Fertile soil was too 
valuable to build on. 
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Photo 6. A poor family- local Christians, Poo, Kinnaur, 1904-1910 
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(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 2165) 
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In reality, they more often faced curious mobs than adherents of traditional 
religions who wanted to compare their worldview with that of the Brethren. 
The most important questions related to the Christianisation efforts 
planned by the Moravians concerned not so much the choice of location for 
setting up a new mission (though this was not without significance), as choosing 
the language or languages to be used in evangelisation (I write further about 
this in chapter III). Taking a decision in this matter, and, as a consequence, 
accepting a specific language as the fundamental medium for cultural transfer, 
had to be preceded by thorough linguistic study. However, the decision had 
to be made quickly, and accurate information about the linguistic context of 
the region had not been obtained by the first Moravian missionaries - Heyde 
and Pagell. Such an important decision could only be taken by an experienced 
linguist like Jaschke. The choice of language would determine to which groups 
religious indoctrination could be directed, and would directly influence the 
order of evangelised communities, as well as the size of the group that would 
be able to understand the message. This choice carried with it an entire range 
of cultural determinants (local and regional) concerning the position of the 
evangelised group in relation to neighbouring communities speaking other 
languages, the role and status of the written language used in evangelisation in 
relation to the spoken vernacular and the vocabulary appropriate to it. The use of 
classical Tibetan as the primary language for translating Christian literature was 
consistently continued throughout the stay of the European missionaries, and, 
after their departure, by the local leaders of autonomous congregations. Referring 
once more to the doctrine of the Brethren, it should be stressed that the main 
task its members set for themselves was achieved - they made the Bible available 
to groups which had previously not had access to this text. How was it used? 
Religious publications were issued in a format similar to that used in Europe, 
and also in the form of traditional Tibetan texts — on loose, elongated sheets with 
covers of wood or card. Ready texts were sent to friendly Protestant missionaries 
in India and Tibet, using local trade routes. In summer, the Brethren set off 
on “evangelising trips’, often to places several weeks away from their missions, 
including the regions of Zanskar, Changthang and Nubra, and to the most remote 
corners of Lahaul, Spiti, Kinnaur and Ladakh. Wherever they went, they tried 
to provoke religious discussions by popularising the Old and New Testaments, 
a tactic which generally failed. With this goal in mind, the missionaries invited 
people to attend services or meetings at their missions, and livened up these 
meetings with slide shows on topics related to Christianity and travel. Efforts to 
indoctrinate, whether directly or through commentary, interpretation or their 
own examples, were a feature of all the missionaries’ activities. For decades, they 
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held out the unfounded hope that the local inhabitants would begin to display 
a more profound religious awareness and perceive the “superiority” of the 
new faith. In order to integrate their message into the more familiar religious 
traditions of the local people, the Moravians began printing texts, iconographic 
representations of the Holy Trinity and Biblical events, based on local religious 
paintings and so-called prayer flags. Apart from print, in the 1930s, they also 
used other means to popularise Biblical texts. During a missionary journey to 
Spiti, they hired a stonemason to inscribe verses taken mainly from the Gospel of 
Mark in classical Tibetan on the rocks and stones along the way.”” In this way, the 
Moravians utilised a regional tradition of inscribing religious (Buddhist) texts in 
stone. They continued to use this technique until the 1950s. When the mission 
in Keylong closed, the Moravian bishop FE. Peter stated that in the future, 
these stone carvings would be left to provide testimony to the Saviour and the 
missions once in the area. There is much truth in this statement - after 80 years of 
activity, the Moravians failed to build a lasting Christian church, either in Lahaul 
or Kinnaur. The technique of carving evangelical texts on roadside stones was 
also used in Ladakh (they were the work of Stobledan from the congregation 
in Leh). In 1935, Walter Asboe wrote that they aroused both interest and anger 
in “local bigots”.”!? At Baralacha Pass, Stobledan also realised his idea of making 
a field altar with Biblical inscriptions on it.*!* The religious appropriation of such 
places aroused strong opposition among locals faithful to their own traditions. In 
their opinion, the passes, peaks and entire mountain area were sacred Buddhist 
grounds which were profaned by texts from another faith being placed on them. 
However, such practices relating to local traditions took place towards the end of 
the Moravians’ stay in India, and aside from their symbolism, they did not really 
influence the level of interest in Christianity. 

The variety of activities the Brethren engaged in contrasts starkly with the 
results achieved in terms of evangelising. In 1914, across the entire Moravian 
Himalayan Province, there was a total of 162 local Christians, and ten years later 
there were 133.7!° Not even the appointment of two Ladakhi deacons during a visit 
by Moravian bishop Arthur Ward to Leh in 1920 achieved the expected result of 
strengthening the local congregation. When the last European missionaries left 
India in 1956, the total number of Christians in the congregations was not more 
than a few dozen people. 


212 PA, 1934: 14. 

213, PA, 1936: 5, 910; 1939: 5; 1941: 7. 

214 Baralacha Pass, located at 4,890m above sea level, and, most importantly, on one of the main 
roads connecting Lahaul and Spiti with Zanskar and Ladakh. 

215 PA, vol. 11, 1925: 396-397. 
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Photo 7. Christian text in Tibetan. Stone in the vicinity of Baralacha Pass 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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Photo 8. European Moravian missionaries in Keylong during a visit by Bishop 
Benjamin La Trobe, 1901. From the left, standing: Kurt Fichtner, Friedrich Eugen 
Peter, Frederick Ernst Shawe, Julius Traugott Briiske and Hermann August Francke. 
Sitting, from the left: unknown person, bishop La Trobe, Marie Elisabeth Schnabel, 
Clara Eugenie Ribbach and Ernst Reinhold Schnabel 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 1101) 


The failure to christianise the people of the Indo-Tibetan border area (1853- 
1956) was the result of several fundamental factors. Above all, the Brethren did 
not possess a sufficient number of missionaries to ensure the continuity of their 
activities. Although the mission area was very briefly popular among young 
Moravians in Germany, reports they received led them to realise that it was 
an extremely tough area to work. The high death rate among the missionaries 
and their children undoubtedly influenced the decision of candidates regarding 
their potential place of service. The Brethren were not aided by the complicated 
political situation. During World War I and after its end, missionaries with 
German citizenship were not allowed onto the territories of the British Crown. 
As a result, while in 1914 there were 21 Moravian missionaries from Europe in 
the Himalayas, by 1925 there were only eight.’'® The congregations from Great 


216 Bray 1983: 88. 
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Britain, who after 1916 took over the running of the missions, failed to recruit 
enough people to replace the Germans who were forced to leave. 

After 1956, when the last European missionary left Leh, the few local 
members of this Protestant group remained a powerful force in both the town 
and the region. Their influence, especially in the running of the primary school 
system and providing care for the poor, remains significant. Other areas of social 
and economic activity where the Moravians were once active have been assumed 
by the local authorities and government agencies. Due to the values they cultivate 
and propagate, the local Brethren today have not become a closed minority, and 
collaborate actively with the local leaders of traditional religions. The social 
status of members of the Moravian congregation is the highest among Christian 
groups in Ladakh. The stable situation of the church in Leh led to a resurgence 
in membership in the congregations in Khalatse (Kalsi) and Shey, where the 
descendants of the old Moravians took over the running of the churches, and at 
the end of the 1980s, prayer meetings began to be held once again (see: photo 
41, p. 361) The Moravian congregations in Leh, Shey and Khalatse presently 
have a total of about 400 members. Their financial situation is good and they 
are strongly rooted in the district’s cultural landscape. The Moravian Church in 
Ladakh maintains contacts with its sister congregations in Europe and participates 
in the work of the World Protestant Union (WPU). 
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CHAPTER II 
NON-EVANGELICAL WORK 
OF THE MORAVIAN BRETHREN 
AMONG THE INDIGENOUS CULTURES 
OF NORTHERN INDIA 


1. ECONOMY 
AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Moravian missions were located in three districts with distinctly different 
climatic features. This was of major significance in terms of agriculture, and thus, 
the activities of the Brethren in Lahaul, Kinnaur and Ladakh will be discussed 
separately according to the order of the missions’ establishment. 

The Brethren tried to be self-sufficient in terms of foodstuffs. This was in 
accordance with their general mission practices, but in addition, the variety 
of foods available locally was limited and the traditional diet monotonous. 
Therefore, during the construction of the mission in Keylong’”” (1856-57), land 
was cleared for fields and a large vegetable garden, where the Brethren could 
raise crops they knew from their German homeland, which shared the Lahaul 
regions temperate climate; although this decision had its risks, it proved a wise 
one. Agriculture not only became the primary means by which the missionaries 
supplied themselves with food, it also allowed them to support local Christians; 
it served a demonstrative purpose, as well, as farm work provided a means 
for the missionaries to have closer and freer contact with the villagers. The 
European agricultural techniques used by the Brethren were a source of interest 
"217 ‘The mission was founded among a group of villages: Billing, Kardang, Keylong Yok (Lower) 


and Keylong Gong (Upper). The main buildings were located in Keylong Yok and the arable fields 
were in Keylong Gong (PA, vol. 2, 1894: 420-422). 
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and inspiration for many of their indigenous neighbours, who became better 
acquainted with the missionaries and their work ethic while working the land 
and performing other farming duties alongside them. For obvious reasons, 
agricultural work followed the local seasonal calendar. Work in the fields was 
generally most intense in the spring and summer, when only a handful of students 
attended school. In winter - the agricultural off-season — farming activities were 
replaced by more intensive schooling and handicrafts.”!* 

Local agricultural traditions were deeply rooted. Barley, oats, wheat, corn and 
buckwheat were the primary cereal crops grown; the missionaries introduced rye, 
a grain never previously planted in the area. The Moravians most likely received the 
seeds they initially planted from CMS missionaries in Kotgarh,””” which is located at 
an altitude nearly 1,200m below that of Keylong. Rye acclimatised to these harsher 
conditions without difficulty, becoming, alongside barley and wheat, a staple cereal 
crop in the mission's fields. In years when the harvest was good, 15-18 times more 
grain was harvested than was sown; 10-12 times more was harvested in average 
years.”° Flour made from a mixture of these grains was used to bake bread. 

The Brethren’s European culinary habits prompted them to start cultivating 
potatoes. They began with eight seed potatoes sent from their mother Herrnhut, 
though this was unlikely to have been the sole source for their first crop.*”! The 
missionaries in Keylong may have also brought potatoes from Kotgarh, where 
they were already being grown, or might have received . What is known, however, 
is that the autumn harvest of 1857 was bountiful, allowing potatoes to be served 
daily until the following spring.’ The introduction of these new crops in Lahaul 
is also confirmed by the 1891 census. In that year, potatoes became the region's 
most profitable crop for the first time, bringing in an average of 75 rupees per 
hectare, while tobacco and vegetables yielded little more than 12 rupees per 
hectare. 


218 PA, vol. 3, 1898: 454; Gazetteer of the Kangra District 1994 (1899): 43, 46-47. 

719 Kotgarh lies a day’s journey east of Shimla. The Moravians lived with the local missionaries 
from 1853-1856 before building their own station in Keylong. 

0 Tn the neighbouring Spiti district in the village of Kibber, where climatic conditions were 
very similar to those of Lahaul, which was situated at a higher elevation, mustard and barley 
crops were successfully cultivated in fields located at an altitude of 3900-4200m above sea level, 
meaning nearly 3,000 feet higher than in Keylong (PA, vol. 28, 1872: 260; vol. 31, 1881: 507; vol. 
32, 1883: 408; Thomson 1979: 131). 

21 Seed potatoes were sent from Germany at the request of A.W. Heyde, in soldered tin (Heyde 
G. 1921: 61). 

222 Jaschke mentions potatoes as part of the daily Moravian diet in notes from his diary from 
October — November of 1857 and from May of 1858 (Archives: Jaschke, Diary, NJHA. 1: 219-222, 
231, 242; MB, 1858: 71-72; PA, vol. 23, 1860: 541-542, vol. 31, 1881: 506). 
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Apart from farming, the Moravians also raised goats and sheep. They kept 
a medium-sized herd of these animals, which provided them with fresh milk 
and meat. Hay was harvested from their meadows, and when this supply proved 
insufficient, additional hay was purchased during the summer. Due to a chronic 
shortage of pasture for grazing, land was leased from local farmers and a large 
barn built to store hay.” 

The cultivation of vegetables in Lahaul proved to be difficult during the 
first few years. Nevertheless, the efforts of the Brethren drew the attention of the 
British authorities, who had not carried out agricultural experiments of this kind 
themselves in areas so far north. The local reception to these new crops varied 
depending on how well-suited they were to use in the traditional diet;?” locally, 
green vegetables tended not to be grown at all, although several wild herbs and 
plants were eaten. The crops introduced by the Moravians, including potatoes, 
turnips, lettuce, spinach and cauliflower, did not take root among the indigenous 
inhabitants for several years. However, they gradually grew in popularity in 
the environs of the mission, and in some cases, throughout Lahaul.**> A major 
limitation in the raising of green vegetable crops was a permanent shortage of 
water. In order to cope with this problem, Heyde built two canals to carry water 
from a nearby glacier to the mission fields and to the fields cultivated by local 
Christians. A water basin was also constructed above Keylong to store water in 
the event of drought.”” This artificial irrigation project was funded in large part 


23 PA, vol. 30, 1877: 178-179. 

24 “In 1857, the Moravian missionaries in Kielung introduced nearly every kind of European 
vegetable, which all thrive admirably; but the Lahaulis were too lazy to benefit by the example, 
and to this day content themselves with such products as they have always had an acquaintance 
with” (Harcourt 1871: 180). This quote contains two inaccuracies. The cultivation of vegetables, 
apart from potatoes, was not initially a success for the Moravians, and secondly, the Lahaulis quite 
quickly adopted the cultivation of the vegetables that most suited them: potatoes and turnips. The 
taste of green plants, lettuce and spinach, was not be readily accepted by traditionalists. 

225 J.M. Balokhra also draws attention to the Moravians initial role in promoting the cultivation 
of vegetables in his monograph on the state of Himachal Pradesh. It explicitly states that potatoes 
and other vegetables were first introduced to Keylong by Moravian missionaries in 1857. The 
former German residents must certainly be credited for the present-day popularity of growing 
tomatoes, mustard, green beans, cauliflower, cabbage and hops in this area. The agricultural 
culture proposed by the Moravians even found followers in the neighbouring Spiti district, which 
is, today, one of the leading producers of potatoes per hectare (see: Rechler 1874: 228; Gazetteer of 
the Kangra District 1994 (1885): 96; 1994 (1899): 12; Balokhra 1997: 200). 

26 The first aqueduct was roughly 2km long, and the second was about 10km in length. They 
linked Keylong with the Kelas Buk glacier situated north of Keylong at a height of some 1,500 
meters above the village. Work on the first aqueduct was completed in July 1873, while the second 
was completed the following year (MR, vol. 8, 1877: 58; PA, vol. 29, 1873; 34-35; vol. 1, 1892: 630; 
vol. 2, 1895: 608; Bird-Bishop 1996: 76). 
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by the British administration, which donated 500 rupees (50 pounds) and granted 
the necessary permits to stake out and utilise the aqueduct.””” 40-70 workers were 
hired during its construction, the vast majority of whom were non-Christian. 
With time, vegetable and grain harvests became surprisingly bountiful, although 
the cultivation of these crops proved to be much more labour-intensive than 
expected. Some sections of the garden needed to be watered 2-3 times a day.’”* 

The Moravians’ farming activities were in part dependent on help from the 
indigenous population. The Brethren had to hire draft animals to plough their 
fields because they did not have their own. The period when the fields could be 
ploughed was traditionally determined by the local lama. During this designated 
time period, local farmers would not lease out their oxen because they needed to 
use the animals in their own fields. As a result, each year, the Europeans would 
begin ploughing a few or several days earlier than the indigenous inhabitants.” 
Some local farmers adopted this practice, as well, although they did so in areas 
situated farther away from settlements to avoid being accused of violating local 
customs. 

It is worth noting here the lengths to which A.W. Heyde went to obtain 
sufficient amounts of firewood for the mission. For many years, he carried out 
experiments with a fast-growing variety of poplar. He planted young trees along 
a broad and boggy riverbed, and continued to gradually increase the number 
of trees planted there until most of the fuel the missionaries needed could be 
obtained from this source.**® It is not possible today to retrace the history of 
poplar cultivation in the region. It is also impossible to determine whether the 
missionaries in Keylong benefited from the experience of the British or visa 
versa. Heyde’s experiment is of particular interest today, as we continue to search 
for ways to harness energy from wood as a cheap and renewable source of heat. 

In the late 1860s, Mr and Mrs Heyde began to experiment with methods 
of improving the cultivation of local varieties of apples, apricots imported from 
Ladakh, and European pears and grapes.’*' The resulting harvests provided 
substantial yields of fruit, which the missionaries ate both fresh and dried. I was 
unable determine what species were crossed or whether they had anything in 


27 This was a sizable sum considering that, at the time, tax and revenue of land lease from 
Lahaul as a whole provided the British with roughly 15,000 rupees (GBP 1,500) per year. In 1891, 
the Moravians paid 40 rupees in land taxes (PA, vol. 1, 1892: 529). 

228 PA, vol. 29, 1873: 48; 1874: 74-75, 164, 166. 

2° In 1874, three teams ploughed the mission fields in five days (PA, vol. 29, 1874: 224-225). 

230 Heyde G. 2005: 275. 

31 The modest vineyard in Keylong was most likely the work of F. Redslob. The missionaries 
harvested their own fresh grapes for the first time in September of 1880 (MR, vol. 8, 1877: 56-57; 
PA, vol. 31, 1881: 506). 
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common with the varieties of fruit trees currently being grown locally. Over the 
course of the Moravians’ stay in Keylong, the village’s role as a trading centre 
increased significantly due to its location on a transit route that ran through 
Lahaul to Ladakh and Central Asia. This attracted a number of Hindu merchants, 
who settled there. Although the mission’s numerous visitors also testify to the 
successes it achieved in terms of agriculture, it is extremely difficult today, 
however, to determine whether the agricultural knowledge gained in Keylong 
during these frequent contacts extended to the far reaches of Punjab. 

When Heyde, who was both a long-time inhabitant and later head of the 
Lahaul mission, left Keylong in 1898, the agricultural activities of the Moravians 
lost their impetus. The November potato crop was still a good one, but this was 
due to the efforts of Heyde rather than his successor. Internal reports began 
to note that farming in Keylong was no longer generating income. It became 
apparent once again that only a persistent and long-standing commitment on the 
part of individual missionaries could produce an abundant harvest - the failure 
of which negatively impacted the living standards of the indigenous converts. 
The Moravians felt these effects most acutely in the early 20th c., when food 
prices rose rapidly, pushing the local population and the congregation’s members 
into greater poverty. In some seasons, local merchants refused to sell grain or 
corn to the missionaries and their Christian converts, which made it essential for 
them to stockpile their own reserves. 

A primary factor influencing the use of the mission fields in Lahaul was the 
Brethren’s decision to lease out land to members of the local congregation. When 
A.W. Heyde retired, the indigenous Christians began arguing over minor details 
pertaining to the community’ activities, including the allocation of water, the division 
of labour in mission fields, and the distribution of harvests. Heyde's successors did 
not possess his commanding authority and were unable to resolve these issues until 
the mid-1920s. Dissension among the members of the local Christian community 
even led to brawling, and personal animosities caused some to leave. To avoid feuds 
between the families leasing land from the mission, the Moravians divided the 
arable land among the members of the congregation. This division allocated a mix 
of high-yielding irrigated fields and dry ones to individual families, and provided 
for terms of lease that included a strict watering schedule.”” 

As a group, the Christian farmers in Keylong showed little interest in changing 
how the mission's properties were managed. They rarely took advantage of the 


232 DA, vol. 4, 1899: 211; vol. 7, 1908: 147; vol. 10, 1918: 206. 
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knowledge or assistance offered by the Moravians to improve their holdings.” Yet, 
when they lacked funds, they felt that the missionaries were obliged to support them. 
Thus, the Moravians hopes that the farmers would soon become independent proved 
unfounded, and, instead, congregation members remainedalmost entirely dependent 
on the mission for their survival. The more able members of the community took 
government positions unrelated to agriculture and leased out their fields to others. 
No system of self-governance for mission field workers was established until 1935, 
with the Moravians maintaining control over community members by leasing out 
fields to them for a symbolic 1 rupee per year.” These actions were seemingly 
contradictory: on the one hand, the Brethren wanted the community to become 
independent as soon as possible; on the other, they maintained control over mission 
lands cultivated by local Christians for years. They did so because arable land was 
so precious that most local Christians valued it more than their new faith. The 
Moravians were concerned that if land ownership was transferred to local followers, 
they would quickly abandon Christianity, and that disputes over the division of 
farmland would lead to constant feuding among families. After the mission in 
Keylong closed, it turned out that the fears of the Europeans were justified. Land 
had indeed been the top priority for the local Christians. 

Poor harvests in the mid-1930s not only affected the standard of living, it also 
reduced the number of indigenous Christian marriages. The Moravians assumed 
that with the full support of the community’s members, the land under cultivation 
by the congregation could be doubled, and the harvest tripled, with the additional 
revenue generated providing a means of support for newly-formed families.’ The 
plans drawn up by the missionaries were highly ambitious and became of cause of 
concern among the local non-Christian inhabitants, leading to a boycott against the 
European missionaries and indigenous Christians in 1938. Traditionalists hoped 
this would intimidate inhabitants who were leaning towards Christianity not for 
religious reasons, but in the hopes of acquiring good fields. The pressure proved 
effective, and the Congregation Board decided to halt its investments in Keylong. 


33 Zodpa Gyaltsen is an example of this; at his own expense, he constructed an irrigation canal 
approximately 2km long, thus gaining the ability to irrigate his fields, which previously had been 
of significantly lesser productive value. Zodpa helped the missionaries, but he was also head of the 
local government school and a writer. British officials also hired him on journeys through Lahaul 
and Spiti. His income for several years was much higher than the average (PA, 1929: 264). 

234 PA, 1936: 9. 

5 In the mid-1930s, 17 young men from the community had reached the age at which families 
were traditionally started. If they were to marry, however, their families would have had no 
source of income. Plans to double the area under cultivation by the mission were never realised. 
The market for agricultural products fluctuated greatly and could not support such optimistic 
assumptions (PA, 1937: 911). 
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Plans to build additional irrigation canals were abandoned, in spite of the fact 
that such an expansion of the hydraulic network would have provided Christian 
families with new areas to settle and access to high-yield, irrigated fields. 

The Brethren realised that many of those who were dependent on agriculture 
in Lahaul and neighbouring districts suffered from chronic poverty and periodic 
lacks of food. They believed this was in large part due to widespread drunkenness, 
as approximately 1/3 of the grain and a large part of the fruit harvested was used 
to produce alcoholic beverages. To counter this harmful tendency, the Moravians 
preached abstinence. This had not originally been their plan, as such initiatives had 
already been introduced in Shimla during World War I and in the Kangra district in 
the early 1920s. The Temperance Reform Movement had started its work in Keylong 
in 1928. Within a few years, approximately 200 people, including local elites, had 
signed declarations to refrain from drinking or producing alcohol. In addition to its 
economic dimension, excessive alcohol consumption was a serious social problem 
in local communities, and the missionaries had a very limited ability to influence 
this. Imposing legal restrictions on the production of alcoholic beverages seemed 
the most potentially effective solution; therefore, the Moravians actively supported 
British legislation aimed at restricting the licensing of alcohol production.”**® 

During the final year before the Keylong mission's closing in 1940, numerous 
events had a significant influence on agricultural practices in the region. 
Oilseed crops became more popular in Lahaul at the expense of cereal grains, 
and, as a consequence, there was a lack of green forage for draft animals (oxen 
and dzo - a hybrid of yak and domestic cattle). Although these animals were 
an indispensable element of traditional ploughing methods, their population 
rapidly declined. In an attempt to remedy this, the Moravians constructed their 
own horse harnesses and collars, and built horse-drawn ploughs. The inhabitants 
were initially sceptical of this ploughing method; however, after demonstrating 
it in mission fields in areas where the ground had previously been too difficult to 
plough with traditional implements, the local inhabitants realised the advantages 
of this method and began to make their own copies of the plough. Due to 
discontinuities in reports from the district, it cannot be ascertained whether the 
Moravian ploughs contributed to the popularity of the oxen-drawn plough,” 
but it is likely that they did. The fact is that before the arrival of the European 
missionaries, this type of plough had never been previously used in Lahaul.”** 


236 PA, 1931: 10-11. 

°7 Tn most cases dzo (yak hybrids) were used actually instead of oxen. 

238 PA, 1940: 8. During field studies, I confirmed that the horse-drawn ploughs used in Lahaul 
had been recently imported from China (apart from Indian and home-made ones). 
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Photo 9. Ernst Reinhold Schnabel with a snow leopard, Keylong, 1900-1901 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2004 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 1100) 


The situation of the mission in Poo (located in Kinnaur after 1865) was 
somewhat different. The local population was relatively wealthy and had access 
to fertile land.’ The well-developed agricultural vocabulary in the Kinnauri*”° 
language is evidence of the settled lifestyle led by the inhabitants of the upper 
part of the district (including the areas surrounding Poo) over the last several 
centuries, despite their strong traditional links to the caravan trade.™' The local 


239 MR, vol. 6, 1875: 162-163. The article referred to above incorrectly states that the Moravians 
introduced grapevines to the area. They had been cultivated there for several centuries before 
their arrival. 

40 T use the common name, Kinnauri, for the local language although by modern linguistic 
classifications, there are from two to six Kinnauri languages depending on the criteria adopted. 

*41 The expressions used to describe the locations of fields are particularly interesting. They 
pertain to both upper and lower Kinnaur, although a separate vocabulary refers to the means 
and timing of sowing and harvesting crops. Agricultural lands located at village-level are gaon, 
gaonang; above the village - kanda or khanda, and below it - neol, neole. Different systems of 
cultivation, i.e. sowing and crop rotation, are presently used for each of these intensive areas. 
Their fertility is also fundamentally different, as is the value of the land (Raha and Mahato 1985: 
50-53, Chandra 1981: 206-207). 
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f 2 MORSE Sha oR ee Coe nee ca Peep an te ms, 
Photo 10. An old pear tree in the garden of the Moravian mission in Poo, Kinnaur. 
Current state 

(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2007) 


population mainly grew millet, buckwheat’ and legumes. Apricot orchards 
(5,000 trees), peaches trees and vineyards also surrounded Poo.” In their 
gardens, the Moravians grew vegetables that had never been previously seen 
in the area, including lettuce, turnips, spinach, carrots, pumpkins, and melons. 
They also tried to create new strains of grapevine, apple, pear and plum trees. 
In addition, the Brethren expanded sheep farming in the area as a means of 
supplementing the income derived from raising crops. The immediate cause for 
this decision was a very heavy snowfall during the winter of 1893-94, followed 
by numerous avalanches which destroyed 1/4 of their fields and fruit orchards. 
The missionaries leased additional land for pasture and began to raise livestock 
intensively. From this point forward, wool processing not only provided work 
during the winter for local Christians, but for others in the local community, 
as well. In order to adapt new areas of leased land for cultivation, it was formed 
into terraces. Roughly 40 people were hired for this purpose, most of whom were 


*” This was most likely Asian buckwheat - Fagopyrum esculentum (MB, 1868: 369; Bray 1992: 44). 
*43 'T. Thomson refers to the cultivation of grapevines along the Sutlej River near Wangtu and along 
its course. He affirms the existence of stations at an altitude of 1,800m above sea level, (1979: 65). 
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non-Christians. In the spring of 1894, the Moravians began growing corn on 
these specially prepared, narrow strips of land.*“* Corn was not entirely new to 
Poo, though it was usually imported from lower-lying areas. The local climate 
was favourable for the new crop, and many area farmers soon began to copy 
the Brethren, sowing corn instead of millet. This change in the traditional crop 
structure is still visible today. 

Poo was the only mission that did not have an artificial irrigation system.” 
The mission's crops, like those of local farmers, were dependent on natural rainfall. 
At the end of the 19th c., the crops failed several years in a row. In such critical 
situations, the Moravians supported local Christians and a few inhabitants from 
outside the community by lending them money. Even then, however, problems 
arose due to a lack of food and seed for sowing. 

The mission in Chini (Kalpa) had a minimal role in changing agricultural 
practices in Kinnaur, primarily due to its short period of operation (1900- 
1906). A nursery for fruit trees and shrubs was established at the mission, and 
a water basin was constructed to collect water from a nearby spring, which made 
it possible to cultivate potatoes.”° Later changes to the system of agricultural, 
which can still be seen in the area today, were implemented by missionaries from 
the Salvation Army, rather than by the Moravians.”” 

The experience gained from decades of raising crops in high-altitude 
conditions in Keylong and Poo guided the efforts of the Brethren in Ladakh. 
The farm in Leh did not have any significant practical value to the local 
congregation because the Moravians possessed too little land to support the 
local Christians from the harvests it yielded. Its primary function was to educate 
the local community about agricultural techniques and supply the missionaries 
with needed foodstuffs. They soon discovered that the local climatic conditions 
differed substantially from the more well-known climates of Kinnaur and Lahaul. 
Although the missionaries successfully made use of seeds and plants grown 
at other missions, the arable land was of poorer quality and required constant 
irrigation. Wherever possible, fruit trees were planted and vegetables were 
cultivated, including cauliflower, cucumbers, beans, turnips, lettuce, spinach, 
pumpkins, carrots and corn.” 


244 PA, vol. 2, 1895: 512, 608. 

45 PA, vol. 3, 1898: 530-531; vol. 4, 1899: 213-214. 

246 PA, vol. 4, 1902: 48-49. 

247 W.G.N. Van der Sleen provides an interesting method of irrigation for this locality: prior to 
spring ploughing and sowing, very cold water from nearby glaciers was poured onto local fields. 
It was left for a day in order to be warmed by the sun. The soil, which had been irrigated and 
warmed in this way, was then farmed (Van der Sleen 1929: 89). 

248 MR, vol. 8, 1877: 148; PA, vol. 34, 1887: 315; vol. 1, 1891: 341. 
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For the first few years of the Moravians’ presence in Ladakh, the indigenous 
Christians and other farmers benefited from the advice of Dr. Karl Marx, whose 
interests included not only medicine, but also botany. After his death in 1891, 
the mission garden continued to fulfil an educational role; as a result of this, the 
growing of potatoes, corn, lettuce, turnips, spinach, cabbage and green beans was 
introduced in the district. The now popular custom of burying root vegetables in 
earthen pits during the winter also began during this period.” 

Workon the second mission station in Ladakh - in Khalatse-also contributed 
to changes in the local agriculture.*° In the mid-1930s, the Moravians drew up 
plans and surveyed land for the building of an irrigation canal. The Brethren 
sought to expand the arable land available to local Christians whose non-farming 
sources of income were insufficient to support them. The implementation of this 
idea was halted in its early stages; the canal was ultimately built by the non- 
Christian population of Khalatse after India gained independence. Similar 
engineering projects were drawn up by the Moravians for areas near Leh and 
Spituk. In both cases, the projects covered vast areas of land running along the 
Indus that were not agriculturally viable without irrigation.”*' 


HANDICRAFTS 


Among the handicraft techniques introduced by the Moravians, the most 
significant cultural contribution was the European practice of knitting.** The 
introduction of this skill to the indigenous people and its current popularity is 
discussed in the subsection on the educational system, while the education in 
craftsmanship of boys living under the care of the missionaries is described in 
the subsection on orphan care. Here, I will discuss the influence of the Brethren 


# The idea most likely came from A.W. Heyde. He was the expert in agricultural matters 
after 30 years of experience in Keylong. Corn was grown in Ladakh at his instigation. Burying 
vegetables was a method widely-known in Europe, which Heyde had previously utilised in Lahaul 
(Bray 1983: 87; Bird-Bishop 1996: 26). 

250 Moravian experiments with agricultural activity were also used in publications on this topic 
(see: Asboe 1947). 

5! These projects arose during unfortunate times. On the one hand, there was unrest in Ladakh 
prior to and after the restoration of India’s independence; on the other hand, their author - EE. 
Peter, Jr - came from the Moravian mission and started his service at the Canadian Mission, where 
he worked during World War II. The Moravian concept and design was, however, largely carried out 
in the 1960s and 1970s by the Jammu and Kashmir state (PA, 1935: 8; 1947: 1617; Bray 1985: 209). 

2 T have named this technique “European” for simplification. The weaves and designs seen 
today in the Lahaul, Kinnaur and Ladakh areas are most similar to German techniques. 
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on the development of what I call semi-industrial craftsmanship, in order to 
distinguish it from the cottage crafts. 

Kinnaur was home to some of the earliest efforts to acquaint the local 
inhabitants with modern weaving techniques. Theodor D.L. Schreve, who had 
arrived at the mission station in Poo in 1891, began teaching locals how to weave 
woollen blankets (chhanli**) with the help of a large loom sent to the mission 
from Europe. The assortment of products gradually expanded, and by the end of 
the century, scarves (pattus), blankets and mats (dohris) - which could also be 
worsted (pattis) - were being made. They were typically not dyed and the only 
decorations were grey or white stripes made using naturally-coloured woollen 
yarn. Weaving quickly gained popularity because artisans had easy access to 
the necessary raw materials. Poo was on the main trade route to Tibet, and the 
proximity to the border meant that wool was cheaper there, and the prices for 
products made from it were competitive with those goods made by artisans in 
Kalpa and Nichar (central Sutlej River area). The textile products made in Poo 
sufficed to satisfy local needs, while the surplus was sold at markets in Rampur. 
This distribution pattern is still followed today.** Schreve’s work was continued 
up until 1916 by the Moravians Hermann Benno Marx and Hermann Wilhelm 
Kunick, who were replaced by Henry Frederick Burroughs. 

Kinnaur also had the only functioning weaving school (1910-1918), which 
served the whole of that district and the two adjacent ones of Lahaul and Spiti. It 
was run by missionaries from the Salvation Army, who had purchased the mission 
in Chini (Kalpa) from the Moravians. The Brethren maintained close contacts with 
the Americans, and many Moravian students were taught at the school they ran.” 

The Brethren also introduced artisan training to Ladakh. Walter Asboe 
established the Leh Industrial School in the town,” which from its inception in 
1939 drew strong interest from the youth. The motivation for establishing the 
school was to prevent the Leh community from sinking into greater poverty 
due to declining trade with Central Asia. The Moravians were able to interest 
the Kashmir government in their idea, and, in turn, received from it a qualified 
weaving instructor and modern looms for the school. This allowed students 
and workers to begin weaving blankets, carpets and homespun garments. The 


°53 T have added the Kinnauri names of weaving products in parentheses. 

254 At the time of the 1961 census, there were still 408 broad looms in Kinnaur, of which around 
177 were in Poo (Mamgain 1971: 160). 

5 Denga, an orphan from Poo, was one of the students educated at the weaving school in 
Chini; the Moravians later funded a craft workshop for him and helped him become independent 
and settle in Dagshai, near Shimla (PA, vol. 10, 1918: 209; Mamgain 1971: 158-159). 

256 This is also called the Mission Industrial School in Moravian sources. 
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Photo 11. Members of the local congregation in front of the mission in Poo, Kinnaur, 


1904-1908. From the left: Ernst Reinhold Schnabel, his wife — Marie Elisabeth, their 
daughter Elsa, and Catharina Rees Kunick 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 1109) 


wool cloth used, called broadcloth, was double-width and of very good quality. 
The institution also employed a large number of people to spin wool and taught 
courses in joinery and carpentry. Just two years after opening, the school and its 
signature products had already begun to gain the recognition of consumers. In 
addition to the previously mentioned products, students produced large quantities 
of woollen shawls and Tibetan rugs featuring traditional designs. This art had 
been disappearing in Ladakh, and, at the time of the school’s opening, only one 
artisan was producing Tibetan carpets locally. With support from the Kashmir 
government, the Moravians were able to donate surplus looms from the school 
to the residents of villages near Leh, and help invigorate the local textile industry. 
Instructors in these village branches were often former students of the mission 
school in Leh who had already mastered the art of weaving on handlooms.””” 

In the early 1940s, the Moravians founded the Leh Spinners’ Association, 
which included both men and women. It was a cooperative organisation, and its 


7 In 1941, only two looms were operating for instructional purposes at the school. Several 
other remaining looms were given away (PA, 1940: 5; 1941: 6; 1942: 5; Bray 1985: 209). 
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members produced spun wool for the artisan school. By doing so, the Brethren 
partially re-established a wool market in Ladakh and helped the local inhabitants 
overcome the economic stagnation afflicting the region at the time. 

By 1941, hundreds of Himalayan camp blankets had been produced by 
school and village workshops under the school’s supervision, employing a large 
number of weavers and spinners. These blankets became very popular among 
soldiers serving in the north-western section of India’s border. They were so 
popular that new orders continued to flow into the school. To keep pace with 
changes in technology and fashion, the missionaries regularly sent two of their 
most talented weavers to attend six-month courses held in Srinagar. Due to the 
increasing military and civilian interest in their travel blankets, the artisan school 
in Leh became increasingly well known throughout India. The activities of the 
school and its rural weavers reinvigorated the Moravians, who were heartened by 
the belief that they had managed to popularise productive activities that could be 
sustained later without their involvement. 

For several years, the Moravian artisan school in Leh continued to grow. 
Under its supervision, a cottage industry system arose that produced not only 
blankets, carpets and shawls, but also socks, gloves, sweaters, etc. A sales unit was 
launched to sell products in Srinagar; demand was so great that production was 
unable to keep up. Sales revenue was more than sufficient to pay all of the school’s 
expenses, with surplus profits being allocated to the continuation of training. 
A portion of the profits were even donated to philanthropic organisations or 
used to support the Fund for Prisoners of War. A hundred blankets were given 
to the Indian Red Cross as a contribution from the missionaries and workers 
towards “the country’s war effort”.* As production continued to increase, more 
wool spinners were employed. The Brethren soon became one of the largest 
employers in and around Leh.*”” 

The expansion of these craft activities was cut short by a trip by the school’s 
founder, W. Asboe, to attend to his health in Europe. During his year-long absence, 
none of the locals were able to coordinate the work as effectively, nor was any 
Moravian available to take on this task - the only other European missionaries 
remaining in Ladakh being Mr and Mrs Driver, who lived in Khalatse. The school 
and private workshops continued to produce travel blankets, but on a smaller 
scale. After his return in 1946, Asboe tried to revive the manufacturing of woollen 


58 The fact that the Moravians could afford such a large donation to the Indian Red Cross 
confirms the good condition of their mission (PA, 1943: 11; 1945: 15). 
259 PA, 1944: 15-16. 
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carpets and blankets, but production fell short of previously levels.*” In 1947, the 
production of blankets and homespun garments was cut back significantly due to 
increases in the price of raw materials, costs (salary increases for subcontractors) 
and the volatility of the market for wool products.”*! In response to this situation, 
the Moravians tried to find an affordable item that could become a potentially 
popular household essential. They settled on a coloured mat made from plant 
fibres which traditionally lined the hearths of homes in Ladakh and Tibet.” Mats 
made from plant fibres and wool began to be manufactured in various designs 
and colour combinations. 

When Walter Asboe left Ladakh in 1952, no government institution was 
interested in continuing the activities he had introduced, and the remaining 
missionaries were making preparations to leave the Himalayas. Local production 
of handicrafts was only restored again in the 1980s. 


COMMUNICATION 


Throughout the Himalayan districts discussed above, the Moravians’ 
influence extended into areas of life which seem far-removed from evangelical 
activities. One of these areas was postal services. Through these services, the 
Brethren living in India could interact with one another, subscribe to British 
newspapers, receive books, and send out reports and scientific articles. In order 
to be successful and operate smoothly, this system had to be well coordinated. 
The post office also served to maintain close ties with the group’s leadership, 
because all important decisions relating to the mission were made by the Mission 
Board in Herrnhut, and as of 1916, in London. Correspondence from Europe 
typically reached addressees in northern India within a few months via Bombay 
and Lahore. However, if a parcel did not reach its destination before the trails 
were closed for the winter, it could take as long as six months and, in extreme 
cases, up to two years, to arrive.*® 

The British post office served an area that extended across the three districts 
in which the missions were located, though its status varied in each of them. As 
part of the British domain, Lahaul had the densest road networks for messengers 
to use. Communication via telegraph was available in Shimla, but only the largest 


260 PA, 1946: 20; 1947: 17. 

261 PA, 1948: 22. 

282 Called hearthrugs. 

263 PA, vol. 23, 1860: 541-542. 
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Photo 12. Postal stamps of the Royal Mail in Keylong, established in 1869 and 
managed by the Moravians 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 


urban centres in the lowlands could be contacted in this fashion. One of the 
conditions for the Rampur-Bashahr principality to maintain its independence 
was for the British Royal Mail to continue operating freely within it. The 
situation, however, differed in Ladakh. Starting with Gulab Singh, the Maharajas 
of Jammu and Kashmir had their own messengers and maintained their own 
communication routes. The Moravians used the British post office, which also 
operated in Ladakh. 

The Moravians began a long correspondence with the central authorities of 
the Royal Mail in India in an effort to set up a permanent office in Keylong. In 
order to obtain approval, a detailed plan of foot trails and a schedule of activities 
were presented. In 1869, a summer post office was established at the mission; 20 
years later, a permanent outpost run by the Moravians was opened there.”® This 
was the only post office in the district”® (see: photo 31, p. 353). 

Mail was delivered by foot messengers and, because the road from Lahaul 
ran south through the Rohtang Pass, their ability to deliver mail depended on 
it being transversible. The Moravians had made a local tradition out of waiting 
for the first messenger to forge a trail from the south each spring. In 1894, the 
missionaries persuaded the locals to attempt to make their way through the pass 
from the north in the spring. After the first successful attempt, a new tradition was 


*4 During the construction of a new palace in Rampur from 1916-1927, the first telephone line 
was installed between the seats of power at Rampur and Sarahan in Kinnaur. This line, however, 
was not connected to the British network and, for this reason, it was not possible to communicate 
with neighbouring districts through it (Van der Sleen 1929: 186). 

265 PA, vol. 2, 1894: 423; Balokhra 1997: 200. 

266 For comparison, the first post office was only established in Kaza in the neighbouring Spiti 
district in 1935. 
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Photo 13. Obverse of a postcard sent from Hernnhut in 1891 to A.W. Heyde in 
Keylong, Lahaul 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 


started of crossing the pass from the north. Crossing Rohtang Pass from the south 
or the north was a matter of great importance. Clearing the trail from the north 
extended the functioning of the postal service by as much as a month, depending 
on weather conditions; this was the only way for missionaries to communicate 
with the outside world for 8-9 months of the year. Messengers typically took 
the last batch of mail sent from Keylong before the winter break, between the 
end of November and mid-December, whereas the pass was crossable from the 
end of April to mid-May. For many years, the Brethren remained the primary 
users of this postal service; however, from the beginning of the 20th c., more and 
more local Lahaulis and merchants passing through the area took advantage of 
its services.” 

In 1865, the missionaries in Poo had to use a post office in Chini (Kalpa), 
which was a five- to six-day march away. The village of Poo was hard to reach 
from neighbouring territories, and the inaccessibility of passes in winter made it 


267 PA, vol. 26, 1866: 81, 84; vol. 28, 1872: 483; vol. 2, 1895: 510. 
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impossible for postal messengers to get to it from October-November to March 
or even April. As in Keylong, the establishment of a permanent connection 
between Poo and Chini was proposed to the British authorities in India. The 
Moravians worked out routes between the two locations and established a regular 
messenger service. The post office in Poo, which was established in 1895, was of 
greater significance to the Moravians than the one in Keylong. Poo was the most 
remote mission, and from there it took the Brethren approximately three weeks 
to reach the central mission station in Leh. Thus, given these conditions, the 
proper functioning of the post office was essential. The Moravians operated the 
local post office until 1917.°% 

A British post office was operating in Leh when the mission was established 
there in 1885. The Brethren soon took over administration of this establishment. 
From 1891, the outpost was managed by an indigenous Ladakhi Christian, 
Samuel Joldan.”* After him, other local members of the congregation supervised 
the operation of this post office until 1947. 

During the Moravians’ presence there, the use of postal services in high 
mountainous regions ceased to be exclusively for Europeans and local elites. 
With the development of networks and the establishment of small post offices (in 
which the Brethren played no small part), this form of communication became 
more and more popular among the local population. 


Seeking new ways to engage the inhabitants living on the Indo-Tibetan 
border, the Moravians established a number of hostels, the first of which was 
built in Keylong. This settlement was the most northerly place in Lahaul where 
merchants travelling from or via Ladakh could buy food, hay, firewood, and other 
products that would be needed on their journey. The mission inn opened around 
1898, and a separate building consisting of two rooms and a large enclosed 
veranda was built in 1903. Twenty people could be housed on its premises. In 
the event of additional guests, the veranda, which provided shelter from the 
severe wind and cold, was used as a dormitory. A shop was opened on the site, 
making it possible for visitors to stock up on wheat and barley grain from the 
fields belonging to the mission and to buy small, every-day items. 

The inn at Keylong was an immediate success. Accommodation was free, 
food, fuel and feed prices were moderate and on-site medical care was available. 


268 PA, vol. 26, 1866: 133; vol. 2, 1895: 609; vol. 10, 1918: 210. 

°° The management of this British post office protected him from compulsory military service, 
because the authorities wanted to punish him in this way and end his contact with the missionaries 
(Bird-Bishop, 1996: 50-51). 
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The inn operated until the start of World War I, and later, after a long break, 
reopened in 1937 under the name of “Gospel Serai”. The Brethren were convinced 
that an inn should be operated at each mission. They believed in the evangelical 
role of these establishments, and local residents and travellers appreciated their 
usefulness. Regardless of differences in how the inns were viewed, they provided 
a meeting place for many local groups and acted as hubs where news and opinions 
could be exchanged. Both the inn and mission at Keylong were closed in 1940 
because none of the remaining members of the Christian congregation there was 
willing to manage it.’” 

A similar, albeit short-lived hostel was opened in 1939 in Sumur (Nubra) 
by a local Christian named Stanjin Shyok, who ran a small inn in his home. 
Meanwhile, his wife worked with local women, popularising techniques for 
knitting and weaving traditional woollen belts. In 1943, the operations there were 
shut down and the indigenous preacher was moved to Khalatse.’”’ Missionaries 
also hosted visiting merchants at the mission station in Poo, but neither of these 
two places sold agricultural products, fuel, etc. 

In the late 1930s, although travellers could take refuge at any of the 
Moravian missions, the most well-known location was the house for pilgrims 
and travellers in Leh founded by Walter Asboe. The inn was established in 1938 
in a house donated by a local Christian woman, Choskyid,’” and run by another 
member of the community, Lydia. Although Leh was the only town in Ladakh 
and had a population of nearly 4,000 inhabitants, it lacked an inn open to the 
public. The few bungalows that had been built there in the late 19th c. were used 
solely to house British and Kashmiri government officials, so merchants were 
usually forced to camp outside the town. The “Gospel Inn’;’” located in the heart 
of the town near the bazaar, was the largest Moravian establishment of its type 
(see: photo 40, p. 360). In the first three months of operations, some 800 guests 
stayed at the inn, along with 700 pack animals: ponies, yaks and donkeys. This 
roadhouse became very popular, especially among the poor who waited in Leh to 
be assigned to acompulsory work detail to perform services on behalf of the Wazir 
of Ladakh. Accommodation at the inn was free and guests paid only for animal 
feed. Visitors were also entitled to free medical care. Inside the inn, the Brethren 
opened a library and reading room, as well as a shop which offered the lowest 


270 Gazetteer of the Kangra District 1994 (1899): 54; PA, vol. 5, 1904: 520-522; 1937: 10; 1940: 3, 7. 

271 PA, 1939; 4, 13; 1940: 5, 7; 1942: 5; 1943: 13. 

2? Not much more is known about this. Despite the coincidence in names, this was not the 
younger sister of Samuel from the orphaned siblings of Leh. 

273 Tt was also known as the “Christian Inn”. 
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possible prices for tea, butter, flour and kerosene. As part of its philanthropic 
work, the missionaries offered refuge at the inn to anyone who was being treated 
at the hospital and could not find accommodation, and to those who could not 
afford to stay anywhere else. The “Gospel Inn” building also became well-known 
in the area for the large clock mounted on its facade. It was the first device of its 
kind in Ladakh, and was used by all of its inhabitants.’”* 

Within five years, the inn had provided accommodation to several thousand 
travellers, including Lahaulis who had once opposed the Moravians’ activities 
in Keylong and Chot - among whom were the leaders of the boycotts of the 
1920s and 1930s. The roadhouse also became a place for social networking. 
Many merchants reserved places a year or more in advance because the hostel 
was often full. Each guest either bought or received Bible tracts upon leaving, 
but the Gospel was not preached to travellers in any other way. In 1947, the 
number of travellers staying at the inn began to decline. The main reason was 
not a fall in popularity, but tensions along the border, which prevented most 
traders from taking longer journeys.”” In 1949, the inn was closed for six months 
because those who had been managing it had embezzled a portion of the funds 
and rented out rooms to local prostitutes. The missionaries took back control 
of the establishment, handed over its management to trusted individuals,’”° and 
prepared to accomodate the large numbers of pilgrims who had come to Leh for 
the parades and public display of relics of Gautama Buddha near the town in 
1950. So many guests came for the events that many had to sleep on the veranda 
and even on the roof. 

The inn operated until the Moravians departed from Leh in 1956. In its 
final few years of operation, interest in the inn’s services gradually decreased. 
Ladakh had become impoverished and Leh had lost its significance both as 
a centre for barter trade and as a place to supply caravans. Political changes and, 
consequently, the closure of state borders, led to the ruin of the local inhabitants. 
Central Asia became inaccessible, and, as a result, centuries-old mercantile 
traditions waned.’” The European Moravians were the last ones to look after the 


274 (PA, 1939: 45, 7; 1940: 4; 1941: 5; 1942: 5; 1943: 12; 1945: 15). I obtained information 
about the clock from Eliyah Gergan, supervisor of the Moravian community in Leh (grandson 
of Y. Gergan, the first ordained Ladakhi missionary) during field studies conducted in Ladakh in 
August 1999. 

275 PA, 1944: 15; 1946: 20; 1948: 22; 1949: 5. 

276 The two single women from Poo who assumed management remained faithful to Christianity 
over the next quarter century after the mission station there closed in 1923 (PA, 1956: 4). 

277 PA, 1950: 5; 1951: 4; 1953: 57; 1954: 19. 
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inn, and once they left, the local Christian congregation decided it should be 
closed. Afterwards, the indigenous Christians ceased carrying on work with or 
on behalf of members of other religions. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The houses of wealthy indigenous inhabitants were multi-storey buildings 
in which the ground floor consisted of warehouses, stables and stalls for animals. 
This was a highly functional solution, as the animals housed on the ground floor 
provided warmth for the living quarters above. The traditional heating system 
used in buildings of this type consisted of an open hearth fire in a windowless 
chamber on the upper floor, which was highly inefficient, but cheap. During the 
coldest weeks, the entire family slept together, placing bedding on the earthen 
floor. It is difficult to describe the dwellings of the poorest households in 
architectural terms because these were usually simple dugouts or wooden huts. 

The Moravians’ first mission in Keylong included architectural elements 
that were culturally foreign. The missionaries themselves drew up the plans for 
the main building, and later, for additional residential and agricultural buildings. 
A.W. Heyde was both the architect and foreman for the construction project. The 
building ultimately housed a printing-house, workshops, store-rooms for food 
and medicine, and a clinic, and was surrounded on three sides by a garden.” The 
main residential mission building reflected the local custom of building multi- 
storey residences. A decision was made, however, to change the design and shape 
of the roof. In place of a flat roof, which was usually covered with gravel and turf, 
the Moravians built a high, sharp-angled, gabled roof covered with slates.’” The 
mission house also had a large veranda, the roof of which was nearly flat, making 
it possible to spend time relaxing on it. The Moravians used the rooms on the 
ground floor solely for storage and built a separate, one-storey stable for their 
livestock. The use of glazed-tile stoves to heat the living quarters was an innovation 
in the region, as was the idea of fitting the house with a chimney flue. Finally, 


278 MR, vol. 4, 1873: 98-99, vol. 8, 1877: 53, 32-38, 113-118, 161-167, Bird-Bishop, 1996: 76-77. 

27 | will refer here to the local housing industry. However, inspiration for the missionaries may 
have come from the shapes and surfaces of some of the sacred buildings in Lahaul. They had multi- 
hipped roofs covered in wood shakes, rarely with slate. According to the typology proposed by 
B.R. Sharma, this is characteristic of the “pagoda-style” and of examples of the mixed “pentagonal 
pagoda” style (1997: 75-77). The question of borrowing remains open, since, regardless of examples 
of the local use of slates, the German missionaries found the shapes reminiscent of existing Alpine 
structures (PA, vol. 22, 1857: 89). 
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large glass windows were placed throughout the living quarters. The building 
methods employed by the Moravians differed markedly from local traditional 
methods, in which rooms on the ground floor were built with very small or no 
windows. The upper floor in larger houses was surrounded by a narrow veranda, 


on which numerous shutters?® 


covered small windows openings built into the 
walls of the rooms. Glass windows were not used in Lahauli architecture in the 
19th c. due to problems with transporting such fragile building materials and the 
resulting high costs.”*! 

Among the building solutions introduced to Lahaul by the Moravians, the 
gable roof structure, which was more stable and offered better protection against 
heavy rainfall than traditional roofs, caught on most quickly. Slate-covered roofs 
are now regarded as typical of the area, though their origins reach back only 150 
years, and are closely connected with the presence of the mission buildings in 
Keylong. 

In building the mission in Poo (Kinnaur), the Moravians decided to use 
a common local design for the main building. It had a flat roof covered with turf 
and gravel, which lasted some 30 years, until spring snowstorms in 1898 caused it 
to begin leaking and the supporting joists to break.” During its reconstruction, 
the roof was restored to its original look. Only certain utility rooms, such as the 
stores and summer kitchen, had gabled roofs covered with slates (see: photo 15, 
p. 128). 

In turn, the main mission building in Chini (Kinnaur) was designed by 
a German living in Shimla.”’ A traditional construction method was used to 
construct the walls out of stone, which were held in place with clay. The relatively 
thick walls (60-80 cm) were meant to provide sufficient thermal insulation 
and withstand the numerous, but weak earthquakes which occurred in this 
region.*** 


80 The closest equivalent in European architecture is the shape of Oravan cottages which have 
an arched roof for storage. 

81 PA, vol. 1, 1891: 340-341, vol. 6, 1907: 759. 

28 PA, vol. 3, 1898: 530. 

°83 Name remains unknown. The notes remaining imply that he oversaw construction for the 
British in Shimla. 

284 Typical buildings from Kinnaur which were situated in higher zones in the district had flat 
roofs filled with a layer of clay. Rows of birch bark (bhojpatra) were used under the roof, which 
made it resistant to leaks (Sharma 1997: 15). The walls were built of split stone or clay using 
a wooden frame, usually cedar. In the settlement zones located at about 2500m above sea level and 
higher, the ground floor of the building was used for livestock and the living quarters were on the 
first floor (PA, vol. 3, 1898: 537). 
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In Leh, a building that had previously housed a British meteorological station 
was adapted by the missionaries, but they did not apply any special architectural 


vision in later construction work during its expansion.”* 


Photo 14. The main building of the Moravian mission station in Poo, Kinnaur. End 
of 19th c. 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 1098) 


THE MISSIONARIES AS EMPLOYERS 


In the spring of 1856, the Brethren began employing local residents in 
Keylong, hiring both lumberjacks and carpenters, as well as a number of pack 
animal drivers, who transported timber from areas near the village of Kardang. 
The Moravians had earlier hired Hindu domestic servants,”*° who interacted with 


*85 A.W. Heyde designed and carried out the changes (MR, vol. 8, 1878: 148; MMR, 1880: 52; 
PA, vol. 1, 1891: 340-341). 

°8 The first servants most likely came from the vicinity of Shimla and were Hindus. They 
were referred to the Moravians by CMS missionaries in Kotgarh, where they had lived before 
establishing their own mission station in Keylong. 
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the local population on their behalf, bought food and negotiated the terms of hired 
work during the construction of the mission. The following year, the Brethren 
dismissed them and hired locals in their place.”*” The immediate cause for their 
dismissal was their poor treatment of the local inhabitants of the Keylong area.*** 

The temporary hiring of unskilled workers and artisans from the local 
community had its drawbacks; one side effect was an increase in religious and 
social awareness among the local population. Although the arrival of foreign 
Christian employers posed no real threat to traditional ways of doing things, 
it did provoke some open opposition, usually in the form of a boycott of the 
work being offered. Those hired failed to turn up for work due to pressure from 
monastery leaders and local magnates, who tried to delay both the construction 
of the mission station and the subsequent modernisation of its buildings. As 
aresult, even simple activities dragged on for weeks; the boycotts, however, did not 
usually last long or cause work to halt completely, though at times, the Moravians 
were forced to hire workers from neighbouring villages. Such incidents confirmed 
and strengthened the local sense of community, which drew its strength from 
the traditional social and cultural ties upon which it rested.’ This raising of 
local awareness was a long-term process, and was, in my opinion, linked both to 
the multifaceted educational program carried out by the Moravians, and to the 
historic changes taking place on the subcontinent. For these reasons, the most 
serious boycotts were organised in the 1930s and 1940s, when the Brethren were 
in the process of closing the mission in Lahaul, and only one mission family - 
and at times no Europeans - remained there. 

On a side note, it is worth mentioning that the missionaries also acted as 
money lenders to local merchants, and even to groups from further away (including 
the Khampa group from the Rupshu Valley).”° However, they made relatively few 
loans, and were especially reluctant to lend to those from villages where a mission 
was located. These decisions reflected the foresight of the Moravians, who sought 
to avoid conflicts with the local population. They thus avoided situations which 
they viewed to be potentially morally incriminating, since if a debt was not paid, 
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they would have the right to take the land or other collateral from the debtor. 


87 In the mid 1850s, local helpers were Tsultrim, a lama from Zanskar, and Lobzang Chospel 
of Lahaul. In early Moravian reports, they called them Tibetans although this was not true; the 
helpers could, however, speak Tibetan. 

288 PA, vol. 22, 1857: 89-90; 1858: 524-525. 

28 PA, vol. 32, 1881: 19; vol. 7, 1908: 21; 1939: 3; 1940: 680; 1945: 16. 

2° Bird-Bishop, 1996: 58. 

1 PA, vol. 8, 1913: 484. 
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The primary beneficiaries of cooperation with the Moravians were the 
families of those who shared long-term ties with them. For the most part, this 
included guides and various helpers who provided indispensable assistance 
during long journeys. Even by the late 19th c., the Brethren had not attracted 
a large enough Christian community to find a sufficient number of competent 
guides from within the group; as a result, the most valuable indigenous helpers 
were not Christian, and expressed no desire to change their beliefs.” 

The hiring of local Christians was a different issue altogether. There was 
a need to provide a means of subsistence to those in the small congregations 
of the faithful that formed around each mission. In adopting the new religion, 
members lost the social status they once possessed and were subject to social 
ostracism. Cut off from loans, jobs, and assistance from their neighbours, and 
often without land or a profession, they became dependent upon the mission. The 
Moravians had not expected such far-reaching sanctions against the “converted” 
indigenous people and were left to find other types of activities which could 
generate income for “their” Christians — whether in cash or in kind. In the early 
days of the mission in Keylong, the Brethren provided community members 
with agricultural work and hired Christians in Poo to pre-treat, spin and weave 
wool.” As an aside, this modest offer sometimes also attracted people who had 
no intention of changing their beliefs. Despite the fact that local Christians were 
poor, in spite of the help provided by the missionaries, many neighbours eagerly 
accepted temporary work offered by the Moravians because their standard of 
living was even lower. In order to obtain odd jobs, they would appear at church 
services pretending to be interested in the new religion.*”* The Europeans were 
aware of the opportunistic behaviour of these people, as the number of the 
“faithful” increased significantly when construction work or the expansion of 
agricultural areas was planned. Additional work at the missionary was often 
performed by women, for whom it was hardest to find other work. They assisted 
in the construction of barns in Poo and of schools and housing at small branch 


missions in Chini and Khalatse.*” 


At the turn of the 20th c., the Moravians from the mission in Poo employed a cook, a hunter 
and a horse and pack animal driver while on journeys. In addition to a livelihood, they received 
from 8 to 10 rupees (16-18 shillings) per month. This hunter would also be responsible for 
transporting the wives and children of missionaries on his back through the most dangerous 
places: swollen creeks, cliffs or other difficult trails (PA, vol. 4, 1899: 214-215). 

3 PA, vol. 2, 1894: 420. 

24 PA, vol. 2, 1895: 511; PA, vol. 8, 1912: 307; 1936: 13. 

5 PA, vol. 3, 1898: 531, 537; vol. 4, 1899: 200. 
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Photo 15. Front of the main entry to the mission residence in Poo, Kinnaur, 1903- 
1908. Jongsom - a local Christian with Elsa Schnabel 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 2246) 
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The Brethren sought to make their local congregations independent, but only 
managed to do so in Leh, after the mission had been there for more than 50 years. 
At other stations, local Christians were completely dependent on the mission (in 
Poo, only one Christian owned a house, some land and cattle; apart from him, 
one hunter and a merchant were economically independent). The Moravians did 
not want to have such strong ties with the locals, but they saw this as the lesser 
of two evils, and a better option than the population’s subordination to Buddhist 
monasteries or landowners. In the first years of the 20th c., the Moravians realised 
that small indigenous congregations would not survive if the missions closed. 
This was most evident in Keylong, where plans were made to close the mission 
station in 1905; the station was eventually abandoned in 1940. After 1900, many 
Christian families either moved to Ladakh to live nearer to the central mission in 
Leh or abandoned Christianity altogether in an attempt to restore their families to 
their former social standing.””° Those travelling to Ladakh realised that it would 
be difficult for them to live there if they did not help each other. The missionaries 
were unable to provide most of the Christians with a source of income. For this 
reason, the missionaries tried to turn leadership of the community over to the 
indigenous people as soon as possible and to separate mission affairs from the 
everyday problems of congregation members. As a consequence of this policy, 
there was an increase in the periodic economic migration of Christian Ladakhis 
to Kashmir and the Kulu Valley in the 1930s.”” In 1945, the community in Leh 
was sufficiently independent to pay Yoseb Gergan’s wages out of their own funds. 
The community also assumed responsibility for paying the teacher at the mission 
school, despite the protests of some local Christians who believed that the 
London Mission Board should finance the Christian community in Ladakh.”* 
After paying the wages of the indigenous preacher, teachers, hired workers and 
the congregation's other expenses, it was unable to provide assistance to all of the 
local Christians. However, the European Moravians continued organising such 
assistance until they left the Himalayan mission in 1956.” 

The lives of the Christians who served as helpers to the missionaries 
and who travelled with them to preach the word of the Gospel to those living 
beyond the immediate vicinity of the mission were defined almost entirely by 


6 Christians from Poo could transfer to Ladakh if they wished, even after the mission was 
closed in 1923. The last few people were moved to Leh in 1939 and 1953 (PA, 1931: 5; Bray 1985: 
213). 

7 PA, vol. 7, 1910: 708-709; 1940: 9. 

28 PA, 1946: 19. 

2 PA, 1950: 7; 1961: 17. 
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Photo 16. Local evangelist Dewasung with a group of listeners, Khalatse (?), Ladakh, 
late 1920s. 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 


their association with the Moravians. Not only were they paid by them, but the 
sum they received generally allowed them to save enough money within a few 
years to build their own house and purchase a plot of land. In such situations, 
the missionaries also helped finance these efforts, since the homes of those 
who helped them were often used to hold local congregation meetings and to 
distribute religious publications. They were also used as schools and as places 
where orphans were given refuge. Some of the Brethren’s closest helpers were 
among those who chose to abandon the mission after some years to engage 
in trade, farming or agriculture. The Moravians paid out a lifetime pension to 
helpers who could no longer assist in the Christianisation of local inhabitants 
because of their age or state of health.°°° This was a token of appreciation to the 
faithful, and a sign of recognition that the majority of local helpers left shortly 


300 PA, vol. 10, 1918: 207-208, 1919: 331; 1931: 12. 
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after starting work. Since the beginning of the 20th c., those young people who 
decided to become helpers received regular instruction in the missionary school 
in Leh, and their children received substantial assistance towards obtaining 
a thorough education.*”! 

The Brethren tried to demonstrate the benefits of working collectively to the 
members of the local community. Members of the Moravian congregation in Leh, 
encouraged by W. Asboe, formed the Co-operative Society for Christians. Its main 
aim was to minimise the impact on members of high prices for food and animal 
feed. The cooperative developed its own rules of operation and within a year 
was able to raise 200 rupees as a start-up fund.*” The Christian congregation's 
actions were a good response to difficult times, and helped to strengthen the 
groups social position. A similar increase in social awareness among the 
indigenous people resulted from the efforts of the Moravian community in Leh 
to increase the level of stability within the group. It was decided that members 
should seek more profitable work outside the mission and use the money they 
earned to set up a Self-Help Fund. Food was purchased for the entire Christian 
community with the money saved.*” The Moravians’ contribution to the effort 
was in identifying ways for the group to work together and by showing them the 
benefits of collective decision-making. 


The impact of the Moravians on the traditional economy was strong, but 
short-lived. The mission stations were located on the periphery of the area 
colonised by the British, and therefore the impact of the Brethren’s work in 
various areas of life received no on-going support from other Europeans. This 
also applied to the Lahaul area, which was formally within the limits of British 
India. 

The innovations introduced by the Moravians led to a number of changes in 
traditional structures and agricultural techniques, and guided the development of 
agriculture in India’s high-altitude regions despite the fact that most landowners 
were initially reluctant to adopt such changes.*™ The missionaries demonstrated 
that the land could be highly productive and that significant income that could 


%! The first school began operating in 1901 but closed in 1904 due to a lack of interest. It was 
reopened in 1926 and operated for only two years. During this period, year-round courses were 
run for helpers, but these did not take place at the school. In 1930, out of the 5 native helpers, 4 
quit their employment (Schulze 1932: 547). 

32 PA, vol. 11, 1924: 297-298. 

33 PA, vol. 8, 1912: 311. 

34 K.I. MacDonald (1998) discusses the problems and reasons why farmers in high-altitude 
areas rejected the proposed changes. He refers, from an European point of view, to the irrational 
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be generated from agriculture in the Himalayas. The Brethren’s introduction 
- or at least popularisation - of green vegetables, potatoes, corn and rye, and 
the cultivation of fruit tree varieties that were suitable to the climate were 
significant local innovations. The Moravians also guided the progress of essential 
irrigation work, which allowed for the amount of arable land to be increased 
and vulnerability to the whims of the weather to be reduced. A combination of 
all these factors resulted in permanent changes in agricultural methods not only 
around the missions, but throughout neighbouring districts, as well. Modern 
agriculture in the mountains of India, which today is a significant provider of 
out-of-season crops for the domestic market, still utilises methods introduced by 
the European missionaries. 

The artisanal handicrafts promoted by the Moravians, which were primarily 
intended to make the indigenous Christian population more professionally 
active and increase their independence, had an impact on a significantly 
larger social group. The development of crafts involving the production and 
processing of sheep’s wool, which the missionaries encouraged, were based 
on the local population’s traditional practices, since animal husbandry and 
harvesting fleece had been a primary sources of livelihood since the Himalayan 
valleys were first settled. The Moravians’ most important innovation was the 
introduction of the broadloom, which allowed for high-quality materials to 
be produced.*” The missionaries also organised modern production processes 
and supply chains to ensure that production flowed steadily. This allowed for 
product ranges to be expanded and the scale of production and employment 
to be increased. The methods introduced by the missionaries provided the 
indigenous people with both opportunities and means for continuing the 
work independently. The activities of the missionaries did not only promote 
the dissemination of foreign cultural models, it also contributed to the 
preservation and revival of some of the traditional handicrafts from the border 
region between India and Tibet. This included the training they provided to 
carpet weavers in Ladakh and to the weavers of traditional plant fibre mats. 
Dozens of expert weavers were trained and hundreds of others were educated 
recurrent problems and the environmental degradation taking place. 

35 Narrow looms of quite primitive design were known in the western Himalayan region. They 
were used to produce fabric strips approximately 30 to 50 cm wide. If necessary, the straps could 
be sewn together to obtain material of a desired width. The Moravians brought looms directly 


from Europe, and later from Kashmir, so they were not used in parallel by other Europeans in the 
neighbouring districts. 
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in the institutions established by the European missionaries. These artisans 
later worked for many years as instructors at the Leh Handicrafts Centre, 
which continued to promote the crafts introduced by the Moravians. Modern 
experience has shown that the work practices developed by the Brethren are 
still viable and profitable, and that encouraging local populations to produce 
handicrafts remains a major task facing the central and state administrations 
of India today. 

The achievements of the missionaries in the social and economic spheres 
resulted in the Brethren becoming one of the region’s few employers. Due to the 
small number of people in the Himalayan mission, which never exceeded 70 
people throughoutits history, it lacked the potential to effect permanent changes in 
the traditional system of employment. The mission was also unable to implement 
significant immediate changes in the structure of the local labour market. An 
additional limitation was its own limited funds, that is - to put it more bluntly 
- the poverty of the Moravians compared to other Christian congregations that 
operated in the north of India. When buildings were constructed, unqualified 
persons had to be hired to assist, and even then, the Europeans carried out much 
of the work themselves due to a lack of resources. Yet, the main cost associated 
with the establishment of missions was the cost of purchasing or leasing land, 
rather than the cost of hired labour. The Moravians’ economic initiatives also 
included an educational dimension, which contributed to the integration of the 
indigenous inhabitants. The need to work, plan and coordinate activities together, 
and to share responsibilities admittedly resulted in many conflicts and problems, 
but they were also experiences that helped the community develop its social 
capital. The achievements of the missionaries, especially in the organisation of 
handicrafts and weaving, were recognised by the government of India after 
independence. At the time of his appointment, the Governor of the Kashmir 
Auxiliary Council in Ladakh (1948) invited the missionaries Norman Driver and 
Walter Asboe to work there as trustees. The Brethren thus implemented their 
ideas for social improvement, and supervised the distribution of goods coming 


into Ladakh as part of the central government's aid efforts.*”° 


306 PA, 1949: 4. 
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2. SOCIETY 
EDUCATION 


Education was (and continues to be) one of the most important areas 
of activity for the Moravians, both in Europe and in mission countries. They 
believe the education of children and young people is especially important as 
a means of preparing for a consciously chosen religious life. This approach 
resulted from the legacy of the former Czech brethren, the Pietists, and, above 
all, from Augustus Hermann Francke, the mentor of Count Nicholas von 
Zinzendorf.*” Moravians believed Christians needed to be able to read in order 
to independently study the Bible and other scriptures, and thus, to support 
their spiritual development, which was considered the primary goal of human 
life. The Brethren began their missionary work in areas with a very high degree 
of illiteracy, and, thus, became heavily involved in founding schools, nurseries 
and other educational institutions, which not only served the members of the 
congregation, but the local inhabitants, as well. The Moravians understood that 
it was harder to convince adults to learn and required additional patience, so 
they made an effort to educate as many members of the younger generation as 
possible with the expectation that once they could read and write, they would 
appreciate the extraordinariness of Christianity and willingly choose to adopt 
the religion. The idealistic approach taken by the Moravians grew from a belief 
that the conversion process would be driven by the grace of God and not by 
the missionaries themselves. The Brethren adhered to the principle that they 
would not baptise indigenous people living in missionary areas who did not 
know the Bible. They felt that ideally converts should be able to study religious 
texts on their own, without the help of European missionaries or other literate 
believers because becoming a Christian was supposed to be an individual and 
personal process of discovery. Other subject areas taught in schools were meant 
to broaden the children’s intellectual horizons and help them understand the 
role of Christianity in the history of mankind. The Moravians believed that 
each individual capable of rational thought would acknowledge the superiority 


307 A.H. Francke (1663-1727) was a pioneer in the establishment of schools for children 
from the poorest of families, for whom a good primary education offered the chance of further 
schooling and a skilled trade or profession. In order to realise this vision, he opened primary 
schools, secondary schools and remedial institutions in Saxony in the early 18th c. which were 
intended to help orphans and students from low-quality schools prepare for university exams. 
Towards the end of his life, 1,725 boys and girls attended his primary schools, and there were 134 
girls in the orphanage he ran (Graves 1912: 67-73). 
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of their religion; in their view, it was only possible to obtain comprehensive 
answers to existential questions through Christianity. 

In line with the priorities of their group, the missionaries began preparations 
to educate children at their missions in North-Western India. Spacious rooms 
intended as classrooms were included in the architectural plans for the first 
permanent mission in Keylong in the district of Lahaul, and were built soon 
after the residential quarters had been completed. According to original 
estimates, they could house a group of about 100 boys.*** However, due to a local 
boycott against the Christian school, during its first four years of operation, the 
missionaries could not find a single family willing to send their sons there. This 
lack of students encouraged the Moravians to look for orphan boys in the area 
who might be more willing to place their trust in them, and who could be raised 
by them as well as educated.** However, because the children in the area were 
valued as cheap source of labour, in most cases orphans were given shelter in 
the homes of kin, distant relatives, or in Buddhist monasteries, and did not pose 
a social problem. 

There were several fundamental reasons for the opposition in Lahaul to the 
missionary schools. Perhaps the most important of these was local resistance 
towards any initiative put forth by the colonial administration, with which the 
Moravian presence was identified. In addition, with the nearest European-run 
educational establishment being located in Kulu, a several-day journey away, the 
locals’ reluctance was also the result of their lack of experience with schools as 
an institution. In the local traditional system of learning, young boys received 
a basic education from nearby Buddhist monasteries, which seemed sufficient 
to satisfy local needs. If younger sons did not inherit any property as children 
they were usually educated in preparation for a monastic life. The eldest sons 
(heirs), however, would live with the monks in the monastery for a few years, 
and afterwards return to their parents with the ability to read Tibetan and a basic 
knowledge of accounting, which helped prepare them to take over the family 
farm. The system of education proposed by the Moravians did not fit into this 
well-entrenched traditional system. 

Parental concerns gradually eased as a result of continued and frequent 
contact between the Brethren and the local inhabitants. Interactions associated 
with everyday matters, agricultural activities and the mission farm helped bring 
together the “two separate worlds” in which the missionaries and the indigenous 


38 The building was finally completed a short time later, on 11 October 1857. (PA, vol. 22, 
1856: 91; vol. 22, 1858: 416-417). 
3° Letter from H.A. Jaschke from 22 July 1859 (PA, vol. 23, 1859: 475). 
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inhabitants lived, although the relationship between the Europeans and the local 
population never became a true partnership; even members of the Christian 
congregation kept a distance from their Moravian patrons. During the early 
years of the mission, the Brethren consistently improved their knowledge of 
Tibetan, Ladakhi and other languages spoken in Lahaul (regionally: Urdu and 
Hindi; locally: Manchad, Bunan and Tinan). Jaschke wrote textbooks to be used 
in mission schools. The local Governor of Lahaul, Tara Chand, and his son, Hari 
Chand, eventually came to support the Moravians’ initiative, and a local lama 
was hired as the head teacher so that the school would more closely resemble the 
institutions locals traditionally attended. 

The inauguration for the Moravian mission school’s first class was held 
in January 1860, with ten students taking part. Lessons were conducted from 
8 a.m. until noon. For the next seven years, no more than 30 boys signed up 
to attend the school, with an average of only 10-15 attending classes regularly. 
The missionaries equipped students with primers and small tablets to help them 
learn how to write.*”” The Brethren had intended to keep the institution open 
year-round, but in reality, classes were held in the school for only about three 
months a year (from January to March or April), because during the rest of the 
year the children had to help their parents work in the fields. In some years, 
ploughing started as early as mid-February; in such cases, the school year out 
of necessity lasted only a few weeks.*"' The curriculum initially covered general 
subjects and was limited to teaching how to read and write in Tibetan, elementary 
Urdu, and the basics of arithmetic and geography. The work of the school in 
Keylong was positively received. The inhabitants of the surrounding villages 
asked for additional schools to be opened, expressing this in petitions sent to 
the British authorities in Kulu and to the local governor. The Moravians started 
another class in Keylong the following year, and hired a Brahmin to teach Urdu; 
classes also began to be taught in a school in Tholang in the Pattan Valley,*” 
and by 1862, there were schools in five other villages, as well. Education was 
being conducted at a total of seven schools, located in the most populous areas of 
Lahaul. Attendance in the branch schools was similar to that in Keylong, though 
lessons were held for just a few months a year. The missionaries found it difficult 
to supervise the teachers they employed, who were usually lamas, as they were 
limited to just a few visits a year. As a result, lessons taught in schools located 


310 Tablets consisted of pieces of board smeared with grease and sprinkled with ash. Children 
wrote with sticks on surfaces prepared in this way. 

311 PA, vol. 24, 1861: 109-110; vol. 26, 1866: 84, 134; vol. 33, 1884: 103. 

322 Sahni, 1994: 248. 
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Illus. 3. The Ten Commandments in Bunan translated by A.W. Heyde. Version from 
the late 1860s. 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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outside of Keylong were modelled on the teaching methods used in monasteries, 
which consisted largely of rote memorisation, and did not produce satisfactory 
results, especially in terms of the teaching of reading. 

The main factors limiting the success of mission schools in Lahaul was 
a shortage of European staff,*'? which made it impossible to exercise proper 
control over hired teachers, and the absence of a local Christian congregation 
from which educated members could be trained as teachers (the first two baptisms 
took place only in 1865). The pupils who attended seasonal schools (1860-66) 
obtained mediocre results. With classes being held for only a quarter of the year 
(or less), there was no time to teach children the fundamentals of the difficult 
Tibetan language. By the beginning of the next school year, the boys would forget 
what they had previously been taught; meanwhile, long stays at home also made 
it hard to preserve the knowledge they had acquired of Tibetan because they did 
not use the language for day-to-day communication. 

As a result of the consistent low level of education during the first few years 
of the mission school, and the inability to convince students’ parents to permit 
their children to attend lessons for longer periods, the Brethren made an offer 
to the British authorities and Tara Chand to provide year-round education, 
and include free room and board. Their intention was for these to be “state” 
institutions, which would not only help demonstrate the government's ability 
to create modern educational institutions, but would also provide young boys 
with a primary education based on the proven model of the British educational 
system in India (offering a full range of subjects in addition to reading and 
writing in Tibetan, including Urdu, English, and Indian, as well as world history 
and geography). Receiving the support of the government and the Governor of 
Lahaul for this idea was necessary because the missionaries were too poor to 
fully finance such a project themselves, even for just a few years; in addition, 
Tara Chand was the only person who could convince local parents to send 
their children to school, as the British were unpopular and would have to try 
to force them to do so. Graduates of the new year-round school would be able 
to continue their education in affiliated schools run by the Christian Mission 
Society or the colonial administration. The Moravians presented this idea to the 
Viceroy of India, who had shown interest in their economic achievements and 
in the progress of pupils in the seasonal schools already operating in Lahaul (in 
Keylong and other branch missions). 

313. For the first 20 years, the Moravians in India consisted of no more than five families; and the 
Pagells began living in Kinnaur in the mid-1860s. 
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Negotiations between the missionaries and authorities continued for several 
years, but eventually resulted in the school opening as a year-round institution 
in the fall of 1867, with instruction taking place in the Urdu language. One 
contentious issue during these talks was the question of how to divide the cost of 
the project. The British built a new school building and a dormitory to house 25 
pupils.** Under the terms of the agreement reached, the administrative authorities 
agreed to take responsibility for costs of building maintenance, fuel, food and 
the Urdu teacher's salary, while the missionaries would pay the Tibetan language 
teacher. Salaries for teachers of other subjects would be funded by the parents of 
the students. The management of the British school was entrusted to the Moravian 
missionaries, while its administration was left to Tara Chand. From that time on, 
the school would be a part of the British primary education system. The content of 
the curriculum would be standardised and monitored during inspections, and the 
missionaries would be required to set up an ongoing programme of teacher training. 
The examinations the students took were administered by outside committees. 
Their education lasted three years with breaks for the summer holidays. The school 
was a secular institution, and its teachers were either lay people or lamas employed 
by the Moravians. The Brethren themselves only taught Tibetan twice a week at 
the school, despite their desire to raise the status of the language. They produced 
textbooks for learning Tibetan,*° as well as primers, books with maps for learning 
geography, compendiums for learning about general history and the Christian 
religion, and a small Tibetan-English dictionary. They also prepared teaching aids, 
such as large wall maps, which were produced on site in their printing-house.*"° 
The costs of these teaching supplies were partly covered by the British government. 
According to the Moravians, under local conditions, such an education was more 
than sufficient, and also provided the most talented students with the ability to 


4 The original idea for the dormitory was to house 15 boys from Lahaul and 10 from Spiti 
(Letter from H.A. Jaschke from 17 November 1863, in: PA, vol. 25, 1864: 137; vol. 27, 1868: 48). 

*8 These were lithographic editions in the earlier stages, including a primer in printed font 
(H.A. Jaschke, no title, Kyalang, no date of pub., approx. 1860 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 37) and Bod 
chos skad kyi klog thabs bslab bya’i dpe cha, [A Book for Learning How to Read Tibetan Cursive 
Script], Kyelang, no date of pub., approx. 1860 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 38). Dating such a text printed 
at the Moravian mission is a very difficult issue. The year of publication is only recorded in two 
out of six primers at the Moravian Archives in Herrnhut. Textbooks developed by Jaschke in the 
1860s were still being used to teach reading at the turn of the century. New editions of primers 
were already being printed at the mission printing-house in Leh, Bod ka kha yi dpe [The Tibetan 
Alphabet], Leh: 1906 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 42). 

316 Jaschke decided to make the Moravian missions independent of European printing-houses. 
Heyde left with Sodnam Stobkyes for the CMS mission in Kotgarh in August 1858, and returned in 
the spring of the following year, having obtained the necessary qualifications to run and maintain their 
lithographic equipment (PA, vol. 23, 1858: 114-115, vol. 23, 1860: 539, 624; vol. 28, 1871: 50, 254). 
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pursue further schooling. The missionaries devoted significant time to the school 
and supported the efforts and achievements of the boys who attended it. The first 
dozen graduates demonstrated it was possible to master the art of reading and 
writing in Tibetan and Urdu during a three-year education, while also gaining 
a basic knowledge of geography, history and arithmetic. Some of the best students 
of the year-round school in Keylong received satisfactory marks on the written 
examinations in geography, arithmetic and Indian history administered by the 
government envoy from Kulu.?!” 

In spite of a campaign led by Tara Chand to encourage parents to send 
their children to school, very few were willing to do so; as a result, students were 
recruited by means of a lottery. The cost of the students’ room and board was 
shared by family members living in the village, who were compensated for the loss 
of the boy’s help on the farm by being excused from the burdensome obligation of 
participating in public works, road construction and water course regulation, and 
from having to provide services as porters (according to a very low, government- 
set rate of pay). Having a child sent to school was widely regarded as a punishment, 
so wealthier parents protected their sons from compulsory education by paying to 
have children from poorer families attend in their place.*”* 

Gradually, year-long schools spread from Keylong to the surrounding area, 
and six more schools were opened at a distance of 7km to 40km from the mission 
headquarters.*”” The Brethren wanted to open as many institutions as possible, 
although they did not have the opportunity to visit them often.°” Those that 
were nearer could be visited frequently, but those situated farther away could 
only be visited occasionally, and once or twice during the winter.*”’ The lack of 
regular supervision led to a decline in the level of education. Teachers cancelled 
lessons for trivial reasons, failed to implement the curriculum, and showed little 
devotion to the children they taught. The situation changed somewhat when 
alumni of the school, some of whom were non-Christian but not hostile to the 
new religion, were chosen to work as teachers. 

About 40-50 students were registered at the largest school in Keylong; 
however, on average, only about half of them attended regularly. From 60 to 100 


317 PA, vol. 28, 1871: 258. 

318 Rechler 1874: 241, Sahni 1994: 248-249. 

319 In addition to the year-round school in Keylong, schools were also located in Dji (between 
Kangsar and Darse), Kangsar, Tscho (on the left bank of Bhaga), Kardang (Kardung), Gungrang 
and Tinan, which operated only during the first winter semester. 

30 PA, vol. 28, 1871: 261. 

321 Tn this season, the locals had more time, as did the missionaries (Letter from H.A. Jaschke 
from 12 December 1862, in: PA, vol. 24, 1862: 530). 
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boys were taught at local school branches. Over a two-year period (1870-71), the 
total number of students in government schools in the Lahaul area amounted to 
approximately 150 pupils. The biggest problem they faced was keeping the school 
open during the winter, when the governor resided in Kulu and the parents used 
the opportunity to remove their children from school under the pretext that they 
were homesick or needed at home. When the students left, the school was forced 
to close. Thus, the school year at this year-round institution was nearly the same 
as that of seasonal schools. In an effort to thwart such practices, Tara Chand 
selected one person from each village to be responsible for ensuring that the boys 
attended school regularly and, from the winter of 1868-69, this effort achieved 
the desired effect.’ 

The running of these government schools was not without incident. The 
Moravians had to meet regularly with Chand, and later with Hari Chand, to 
decide on various school matters, but rarely remained on good terms with 
them. This was especially true in relation to Hari Chand, who assumed power 
when his father died in 1871, and would often leave Lahaul to live in Kulu for 
several months a year.*”? He showed little interest in the education of the local 
children, which led to weakened discipline and lower attendance. At times, he 
also failed to support the schools financially.** The conduct of both governors 
clearly indicates that they did not believe that education played a beneficial role 
for the children of the territory, and were only fulfilling the will of the British, to 
whom they were forced to maintain at least a semblance of loyalty. A key factor 
explaining the inconsistencies in their behaviour was a strong feeling among the 
local aristocracy that British rule would be only temporary. Although they had 


> During exceptional years in Keylong, up to 40 students attended lessons but just a few 
finished (PA, vol. 28, 1871: 260; Seeliger 2003: 175, 178). 

3 Hari Chand’s acquisition of power over the district had the most serious implications for 
the Moravians’ missionary activity in Lahaul. He was a staunch Hindu and his religious rigour 
intensified considerably after he married the princess of Kulu (1866). He attempted to Hinduise 
all of Lahaul, introducing bans against celebrating Buddhist holidays, and closely observing the 
dos and don'ts of the varna system. He also broke off contact with close relatives who remained 
Buddhists (Seeliger 2003: 163-166). 

4 Funds for educational activities obtained through the British officers stationed in northern 
India were a significant source of support; these contributions amounting to 50, 100 or even several 
hundred rupees. Thus in 1866, when India’s share in the maintenance of the mission amounted 
to 1,500 rupees, private contributions accounted for 4/5 of this amount (PA, vol. 26, 1866: 131; 
vol. 28, 1871: 261). School activities between 1871 and 1873 were made possible by the generous 
offering (500 rupees) given to this purpose by one of the British pastors who visited the area. Only 
the initials of the donor (R.K.E.) remained because he did not wish to disclose his name. At that 
time, the cost of maintaining each school ranged from 40 to 55 rupees per year (PA, vol. 27, 1868: 
300-301, 338, 448, vol. 29, 1874: 165). 
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to subject themselves to the British now, they expected a return to the previous 
system of vassalage to the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir (or to Kulu), and, 
in practice, his regaining full control over Lahaul. The Christian indoctrination 
being carried out in mission or government schools was never as important to 
them as they had led the British to believe. 

According to the initial agreement, the school curriculum was supposed 
to remain secular, and the governors of Lahaul made their acceptance of the 
schools conditional on adhering to this principle. The missionaries, however, 
placed passages from the Bible and other Christian writings in the Tibetan 
textbooks they published.*” They did not personally teach any classes, but 
they maintained their influence over the schools through local Christians and 
non-Christians who were friendly with them. The first of these was a Ladakhi, 
Joldan Stobkyes, baptised as Samuel in Keylong in 1865, who taught Tibetan.*”* 
A few years later, he was joined by another local teacher, a Tibetan named 
Zodpa Gyaltsen, who was baptised as Nathanael in Poo in 1872. In the mid- 
1870s, a Muslim teacher of Urdu was hired*”’ who used passages from Christian 
works in his teaching. The students’ parents filed a complaint and sent petitions 
to government agents, but the Chands were not able to force teachers to stop 
evangelism in the schools, as they were hired and supervised by the Moravians.*” 
When efforts to pressure the Brethren through the colonial administration 
did not bring the desired effect, the Chands attempted to influence them by 
encouraging the local population to refuse to work for the missionaries or to 
inflate the prices of the products they sold to them (hay, grain, meat).*”” During 
this long-running dispute, the Moravians responded to the governors of Lahaul 
in kind. They denounced their speculative and usurious practices of organising 
networks of shops and warehouses under the aegis of the British government, 
in which locals bought food and wool. The missionaries claimed the prices in 
these shops were inflated relative to the market. The system allowed the Chands 
not only to enriched themselves at the cost of those they were supposed to 
help, but through their money-lending practices made the poorest members 
of society dependent on them. The Brethren described this practice to the 


5 Jaschke’s description of his return journey from Keylong to Gnadau was also included in the 
fundamental canon of Tibetan textbooks (PA, vol. 26, 1867: 250). 

36 PA, vol. 26, 1867: 133; MR, vol. 4, 1873: 99-100. 

327 PA, vol. 28, 1872: 301-302; MR, vol. 8, 1877: 69-70. In order to make Urdu and Hindi easier 
to learn, Jaschke developed a textbook for Tibetans to learn these languages (An Introduction 
to the Hindi and Urdu Language for Tibetans, Kyélang in British Lahoul: 1867). This work was 
reprinted at least twice at the Moravian mission station in Leh. The last edition was in 1904, see: 
Taube 1987, cat. no. 29. 

8 Letter from A.W. Heyde from April 1874 (PA, vol. 29, 1874: 160). 

39 PA, vol. 28, 1872: 261; vol. 29, 1874: 158. 
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British, and following these reports, the governors did not show themselves 
in the vicinity of Keylong for many months, even for as long as a year.**° The 
parents of students and local village residents took advantage of these conflicts 
between the governors and the missionaries. They stopped collecting funds to 
pay teachers, which limited the number of classes taught and even forced some 
institutions to close. 

As a result of repeated complaints from parents and the governors about 
the unlawful dissemination of Christianity in the government school, the 
missionaries were banned in 1879 from personally teaching at the year-round 
institution they ran. Without the Moravians, the school lacked an on-site 
coordinator, so activities there were suspended indefinitely.**' In response, the 
Moravians in Keylong decided to dedicate themselves to keeping the school 
there open. It once again became a Christian institution, whose curriculum and 
administration was controlled solely by the missionaries. They intended for it 
to be a year-round school, although implementation of this failed in practice. 
Maintaining continuity in the educational programme was not easy because it 
required overcoming a range administrative, financial and publishing problems, 
as well as coping with the difficulty task of finding teachers who could be trusted 
and students who were eager to learn. 

Until 1892, the year-round mission school operated without interruption, 
although only a few boys finished the entire three-year course. In 1892-93, the 
school grew in popularity. More than 20 students registered during the following 
two years, and branch institutions were reopened which operated similarly to 
the previous seasonal (winter) mission schools. The missionaries now could only 
count on minor financial assistance from the British government, as Hari Chand 
was no longer interested in working with the mission schools. The number of 
Moravian schools varied over the course of the 19th c. Continuity in teaching 
was maintained in Keylong, while local branches kept closing within 2-3 years 
of being opened. 


The education of girls and women in Keylong began in the winter of 1860 
through the efforts of the wives of the first three missionaries: Heyde, Pagell and 
Jaschke. The Moravians were introduced to the specifics of such work through 
their contacts with the Protestant CMS, which had been teaching girls in India 
since 1822. It was decided that elementary education and practical skills would 
be combined because the girls had to obtain the consent of their parents and 
husbands to learn how to read and write. It was easier for guardians to consent 


330 PA, vol. 28, 1872: 499; vol. 29, 1878: 276. 
331 MR, vol. 8, 1877: 113; PA, vol. 31, 1878: 49-50, 1880: 311. 
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if participation in educational activities was associated with payment for craft 
items made during lessons. In their choice of crafts, the schools took into 
account the availability of raw materials, the amount of capital needed to begin 
work, the composition of the staff, personal abilities and the knowledge of craft 
techniques among the missionaries’ wives. Knitting met all of these criteria, and 
Maria Heyde became the lead instructor.*” Her lessons became regular classes 
after a few seasons, and were held on the premises of the mission.*** While 
working, schoolgirls were read Bible passages, the Ten Commandments and 
“other informative texts’, and sang Christian hymns.*™ This type of religious 
indoctrination severely limited the size of the group. The school was initially 
attended by just a few girls, but later grew to a dozen or so, and taught them how 
to knit and sew, as well as how to read and write. 

The girls’ school was popular mainly because it was difficult to find work 
during the winter, and those attending could earn a modest income from the sale 
of craft items made during lessons. This revenue was given to students as a reward 
or was used to purchase instructional materials for the following year. However, 
the basics of reading and writing that were taught during practical lessons did 
not bring lasting results. Most often, what the students had learned during the 
previous year was completely forgotten at the start of the next. The practical 
skills they acquired proved more useful. The school collaborated with local sheep 
farmers, merchants and artisans. Large quantities of raw wool were purchased, 
and needles for handiwork and tools for processing wool were produced by the 
local blacksmith. During lessons, which lasted several weeks, anywhere from 300 
to 700 pairs of woollen socks and other products were made, which could be 
easily sold to generate income. The size of the group in the late 1860s increased 
to 30-40 people, and by the turn of the century, to as many as 60. Meetings were 
held in the afternoon a few times a week and lasted from two and a half to three 
hours. Lessons were taught from January to March or until the beginning of April, 
similar to the seasonal schools for boys. Classes were also sometimes held during 
the summer for girls who did not work in the fields. After several years, the craft 
schools began paying for themselves and were no longer a financial burden on 
the mission.** A branch school was opened in Chot in the late 1890s, where the 
teacher and instructor was a local Christian woman.*** 


3 Marie Elisabeth Hartmann, the wife of A.W. Heyde. Jaschke and Heyde presided over each 
other’s weddings on November 18, 1859 in Keylong (PA, vol. 23, 1860: 541). 

333. PA, vol. 24, 1862: 262; Rechler 1874: 242-243. 

334 PA, vol. 28, 1872: 421; vol. 1, 1892: 527; Gazetteer of the Kangra District 1994: 22-23. 

335 PA, vol. 24, 1862: 322; vol. 26, 1866: 133; vol. 28, 1871: 50; 1872: 258-259, 499; vol. 29, 1874: 
163164; vol. 30, 1877: 275; vol. 2, 1895: 511; MR, vol. 8, 1877: 70. 

336 PA, vol. 3, 1898: 460-461; vol. 7, 1908: 147; vol. 7, 1909: 400. 
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Photo 17. Knitting school, Keylong, end of 19th c. On the far right - Marie Elisabeth 
Heyde 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 


It became apparent that continuous operation was crucial for the schools 
for girls. The smallest changes in the regularity of classes and instructors led to 
a decrease in interest in education. An example of this was the status that Maria 
Heyde achieved during her 40 years in Lahaul. In schools where staff changes 
were more frequent, pupils often tried to cheat their teachers. Schoolgirls did 
not attend regularly, demanded payment for wool that was not properly washed, 
added stones to processed wool to make it heavier, and often stole materials.**” 


In 1865, the education of local boys at seasonal schools also began in Poo 
(Kinnaur) with the opening of a new school there by the Moravians. Parents who 
had previously protested against the presence of European missionaries in their 
village were now eager to benefit from the opportunity to educate their children. 
Lessons began with a brief lecture followed by a prayer. Pagell noticed that the 


337 PA, vol. 31, 1880: 408; vol. 3, 1898: 456-457, 487; vol. 4, 1899: 207, 213; vol. 10, 1918: 211; 
Bird-Bishop 1996: 78. 
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o Si : ae is & 
Photo 18. Building of the new school in the mission out-station in Chot near Keylong, 
Lahaul, early 20th c. 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 1107) 


children quickly began to imitate him, not only by taking off their hats during 
prayer, but also removing their shoes in accordance with the Asian custom. Pagell 
felt that through his praying with the children, he began to earn a small amount 
of trust from the adults. They considered worship to be a very important duty and 
praised such practices.*** Most likely, during the initial period of the Moravian 
missions’ establishment, the indigenous people compared their behaviour to 
that seen during occasional appearances of the British in the area. However, 
the religiousness of the Brethren distinguished them from other Europeans. 
Moreover, they were also given the respect that was considered due a teacher 
who knew the holy Tibetan language. 

The first full school season, which lasted from late December or early January to 
the end of March, started in 1866. Some 10-20 students were usually registered at the 
winter school in Poo, although none of them attended lessons on a regular basis.** 


338 PA, vol. 26, 1866: 132-133. 

3° The school in Poo operated for the duration of the Moravian mission’s presence there. At times, 
the school year began in mid-December and ended in early March. Lessons lasted until the first spring 
ploughing (PA, vol. 26, 1866: 301-303; 1867: 499; vol. 27, 1868: 149; vol. 27, 1870: 401-402). 
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As in Keylong, the help of children and teens in the fields during the spring was 
essential to the running of family farms. Even in the winter, however, students, both 
children and teens, preferred to roam the local area, rather than learn.*“° Parents 
either could not or did not want to force children to attend lessons regularly. The 
missionaries used a variety of ways to make lessons more appealing by using 
games, physical activities, singing, pictures and stories about distant countries. 
At the end of the course in the spring, every student received an award, usually 
in the form of fruit or vegetables. For many years, the missionaries were unable 
to maintain a suitable level of education at the schools in the district, and student 
achievements were generally lower than at the school in Keylong. The seasonal 
school in Poo was only converted to a year-round school based on the British 
primary education system in 1890. The Moravians ran it for several years, and, 
after a long break, it was reopened as a government school in independent India. 
In 1899, a second mission was opened in Chini (Kalpa). After several years, the 
Brethren sold the establishment to missionaries from the Salvation Army, and 
the school continued to operate under their management.*”’ 

The wives of missionaries from Poo, first Caroline Pagell and then Anna 
Weber, taught sewing and knitting to the girls. The girls were only interested 
in mastering practical skills and did not want to go to school. After a few years, 
the Moravians were successful in persuading parents to allow their daughters to 
also learn how to read and write. Most agreed to attend lessons provided they 
would be taught by a Buddhist nun in accordance with tradition. The Brethren 
hired such a teacher in 1875. An analysis of annual mission reports indicates that 
attendance at the girls’ school was significantly higher than at the institution for 
boys, although the group headcount typically did not exceed ten students.*” At 
the end of the 19th c., missionaries from Poo opened a school branch for girls 
in Dobbaling,*” 
attended were paid wages for the work they did during craft exercises. 

The position of Moravian education in India grew stronger once a new 
mission was opened in Leh (Ladakh) in 1885, headed by Friedrich A. Redslob 
(see: photo 39, p. 360). Two elementary schools for boys were operating there 
at the time: a government institution for Buddhists established by the Maharaja 


which operated for nearly 20 years. The girls and women who 


340 PA, vol. 26, 1867: 499; vol. 34, 1889: 604. 

*41 Tn 1920, the Salvation Army school in Chini acquired the rights of a college (lower-middle) 
and was transformed into a government secondary school (high school) in 1952. 

32 PA, vol. 26, 1866: 132, 302; vol. 29, 1874: 161; 1875: 161-162; vol. 31, 1880: 408. 

+8 The village was situated on the Sutlej River, about 4km upstream from Poo. At the insistence 
of the British missionaries, a bridge was built over the river in 1909, in place of the rope bridge 
that had been there before, which allowed the Moravians easy passage to the school and allowed 
the locals access to fields located on the opposite bank (PA, vol. 6, 1907: 761; vol. 8, 1912: 302). 
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in 1877, and a school for Hindus run by Buddhist lamas. Despite the fact that 
the sons of nobility and monastic candidates received scholarships at the former 
school, only a dozen or so students attended. The number of students was 
similar in the latter school, but the Moravians felt that lessons were conducted 
at a higher standard there, especially in terms of the teaching of reading and 
writing in Tibetan.’ The Brethren wanted to open their own school; however, 
even after a few years of attempts, they were unable to find anyone willing to 
attend. At the time, there were only small groups of boys attending lessons at the 
mission. Two years later, the school began holding classes, although attendance 
was not satisfactory. The curriculum proposed by the missionaries included 
Tibetan, Urdu, English and general subjects: geography, nature and arithmetic, 
including elements of geometry; for those willing to attend, there were also 
lessons to familiarise children with the Bible. Gergan Wangyal taught Tibetan,” 
while Urdu was taught by a local British official who was both a writer and 
translator (munshi).**° As in Ladakh, there was no ban on employing missionaries 
to teach in schools, so English, geography and science were taught by Dr Karl 
Marx, and arithmetic and geometry by Theodor Schreve. 

In 1889, the Governor of Ladakh issued an edict on behalf of the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir which stated that every family with children should send 
at least one child to school (this order pertained only to boys). This decision 
preceded an official inquiry which was intended to determine which of the schools 
in Leh had the highest level of education, and how many boys the order should 
encompass.*”” The final choice ended up being between a Catholic school** run 
by two priests and the Moravian school. The authorities acknowledged that the 
better of the schools was that run by the Brethren, so children should be required 
to attend this institution. For two weeks, this compulsory schooling were ignored. 


344 PA, vol. 30, 1878: 407; vol. 32, 1887: 179; MB, 1887: 82. 

+5 Gergan Wangyal was most likely the Finance Minister and a member of the Tibetan Council. 
He was charged with participating in the murder of a Panchen Lama, at the court of the 12th Dalai 
Lama. He fled to Kashmir and settled in the Luba Valley. After meeting A.W. Heyde and E. Pagell, 
he committed himself to help the Moravians translate the Bible into Tibetan on condition that 
the missionaries would provide medical care to the inhabitants of Ladakh. He did not convert to 
Christianity. His son, Sonam Gergan, or Yoseb after baptism, later became the first indigenous 
head of the Moravian community in Leh. 

*6 Captain Henry Lushington Ramsey was the school principal at the time. He resided in Leh 
and was responsible for trade between Ladakh, British India and Central Asia. He bore the official 
title of British Joint Deputy Commissioner. 

347 PA, vol. 1, 1890: 45; Bray 1983: 87; Bird-Bishop 1996: 56; Francke 2005: 281. 

48 The Catholic mission, the English Roman Catholic Mill Hill Station, was located near the 
main bazaar and remained there continuously for 10 years, between 1888 and 1898 (Imperial 
Gazetteer... 1909-1930, vol. 16: 92-93; Bray 1998b; 2001: 24) 
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Parents feared that their children would be sent to England, urged to adopt 
Christianity, or be used to transport cargo between Ladakh and British India. It 
was also thought that educated sons would shun physical labour in the future. 
Fathers believed that it was sufficient for their sons should gain a traditional 
education with their help (reading religious texts and counting on an abacus). 

Finally, town guards began enforcing the decree. They would go from house 
to house each day to confirm that the children were going to school. About 60 
students began learning at the Moravian institution.*” However, the number of 
boys attending classes soon began to decline as enforcement of the obligation 
grew more lax with time. Additionally, in 1891, the missionaries’ ranks were 
weakened following the sudden deaths of K. Marx, FE. Redslob, and the former 
head of the school, Gergan Wangyal. The only surviving Moravian in Ladakh 
was F. Becker Shawe, who had only arrived in Leh in late 1890 and had not yet 
mastered the Tibetan language.**? Without its best teachers, the Moravian school 
quickly lost ground to other competing educational institutions, most of which 
had been founded by Muslims and Hindus, and were eager to break the Protestant 
missionaries monopoly on the education of the children in Leh. A new state 
primary school, funded by the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, and a number 
of private schools run by Muslims and funded by tuition paid by parents were 
opened at this time. When, in 1892 after a year-long break in operations, the 
Moravians were ready to start teaching a sizable group of children, they could 
not convince any to return. The local guards had been ordered to monitor school 
attendance, and bring truant students back to school by force. However, in 1897, 
after eight years of operation, the missionary school was attended by an average 
of only ten students. The Brethren tried to address this decreasing interest the 
schooling they offered, but could not convince the local population that regardless 
of their faith, their children needed the kind of solid education that could only be 
obtained at the mission school. The Moravians noticed that local Buddhists were 
the most difficult group to convince about the need for educating the younger 
generations. Members of this religious group usually worked in agriculture and 
most were convinced that excessive education of their children would reduce 
their commitment to farming. 

The higher attendance rate at the other schools in Leh gave the Brethren 
the idea of supporting a private institution run by a Muslim, Abdul Gafar, 
who was a graduate of the CMS mission school in Srinagar. The Moravians 
paid Gafar for every pupil who attended lessons regularly, and the class under 


34 PA, vol. 1, 1892: 525; Francke 2005: 281. 
350 PA, vol. 1, 1890: 133. 
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his supervision numbers about 20 students. The course curriculum differed 
depending on the owner of the school, but the missionaries taught about 
Christianity for one hour a week. Attendance at these lessons was voluntary, but 
the classes appear to have been popular. At about the same time, the Moravians 
hired a language teacher to teach classical Tibetan. He became the principal of 
a small branch school in Shey near Leh, which taught about 20 students, most 
of whom were Muslim. The parents of the Buddhist students at the missionary 
schools in Leh and Shey agreed to their children’s attending the schools only 
if the mission would provide compensation for the time they were away from 
the farm. While this general reluctance is understandable in the case of the 
Muslim-run missionary schools in Leh, in Shey, where classes were taught by 
Buddhists, the local Buddhist population showed a similar aversion to having 
their children educated in the schools. Gradually, however, parental resistance 
lessened and teachers were able to assemble a group of several students from 
Buddhist families. 

The Moravian Girls’ School in Leh was the only school in the area that directed 
its educational offer to this group. Classes were taught in the main mission building. 
In the first dozen or so years of operation, lessons were held in the basics of reading, 
accounting, and hygiene, as well as in practical subjects that included knitting 
and sewing.**' The teaching of handicrafts were also carried out in the Zenana 
Mission,*** which was run mainly by unmarried female Moravian missionaries 
who had begun arriving in Leh at the end of the 19th c. Their primary mission 
was evangelising Muslim and Hindu women. These had previously been the most 
difficult religious groups for the Brethren to reach because the men were limited 
in their contacts with women.** These new attempts to christianise local women 
produced negligible results, though some did learn to knit during the meetings. 
This activity could be done at home, with the missionary women providing fleece 
or yarn and collecting the finished products. At times, these craft items provided 
the only source of income for families during the winter,” a situation reminiscent 
of that in Lahaul and Kinnaur a few decades earlier. From 1910 to 1914, when 


351 PA, vol. 1, 1891: 341. 

2 A Zenana, in Hindi, Urdu and Persian, is the part of a house for women or a harem The name 
of the Zenana Mission was used by almost all missionary groups operating in Asia in reference to 
the Christianisation of Muslim and Hindu. 

353 PA, vol. 1, 1892: 628; vol. 2, 1893: 215; vol. 4, 1899: 205-206; Frauenleben... 1904: 29-30, 32. 

4 Teaching women handicrafts and later organising their working conditions was initiated 
in Ladakh by a donation in the amount of 1 pound received by Miss Lydia Kant in Srinagar in 
1897. This demonstrates that in the late 19th and early 20th centuries the organisational capacity 
and preparation of staff with a good understanding of Tibetan and Urdu languages were more 
important than rich sources of financing (PA, vol. 3, 1897: 353). 
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Photo 19. Knitting school, Leh, late19th c. Sitting from the left: Clara Eugene Ribbach 
and Anna Lydia Weber (?) 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 1117) 


interest in the handicraft lessons taught by the female missionaries was at its peak, 
anywhere from a dozen to up to 70 girls and women attended the meetings. In 
addition to teaching them how to knit and sew, Miss Birtill taught them the basics 
of reading in Tibetan, arithmetic, singing and hygiene.** Similar classes were held 
later in Khalatse by Frances Maud Ribbach (née Birtill), the wife of the head of the 
local mission, and later, from 1921, by Catharina Kunick. 

In 1900, a new Moravian school opened by Kurt Fichtner operated briefly 
in Shimla. The venture represented only a short chapter in the Moravians’ 
activity in northern India and was not typical of their work in the area. Shimla, 
a commercial and administrative centre in British India, was located some two 
or three weeks’ journey from the Himalayan territories, where their work was 
centred. However, it is worth taking a closer look at efforts to promote education 
there because these were addressed to Tibetan-speaking peoples living far from 
their motherlands. This included large numbers of people from neighbouring 
high-mountain regions who had moved to Shimla in search of jobs related either 


355 PA, vol. 2, 1895: 512; vol. 3, 1896: 202; 1898: 489-490; vol. 4, 1899: 207; vol. 5, 1904: 518-520; 
vol. 8, 1913: 488, 494; Frauenleben... 1904: 33; Schulze 1932: 555. 
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to the extensive road work being carried out around India’s summer capital or to 
the narrow-gauge railway line being built between Kalka and Shimla. Fichtner 
hired a Muslim assistant who spoke Urdu and Persian, a Pan-Indian language 
favoured by the British. The mission in Shimla was not only founded to interest 
poor labourers in Christianity; through it, contact could be maintained with 
people who had had previous experience with the Moravian missionaries before 
migrating to the area in search of work. Few children attended the school, but 
classes were held for adults afternoons and Sundays. After two years, the school 
was closed following the transfer of the railroad workers to Kalka. This closure 
also brought about the end of the mission in Shimla.**® 

At the turn of the 20th c., the Moravians were running schools at all of their 
missions, and were satisfied with the results being obtained. All of the schools 
were teaching as many students as they could accommodate. Four institutions 
were being run in Ladakh; the main school in Leh had 15 students, the school 
for Muslims run by Abdul Gafar had 29, there were 20 students in Shey, and 
about 25 in Khalatse. The classes in Kinnaur and Lahaul were similar in size. The 
Moravians ran a total of 12 schools: 6 at their mission stations and 6 additional 
branch schools, where 200 to 300 boys were attended classes each year. Typically, 
only one in ten was a Christian.*”’ The first years of the 20th c. brought significant 
changes in the schools’ curricula, first in Keylong, and then in Leh, including 
the introduction of mandatory classes in gymnastics and team sports such as 
football and volleyball.** The Moravians’ educational institutions were once 
again a decade ahead of government schools in what they offered in the high 
mountain region. 

The educational achievements of the Moravians were noticed by the Wazir 
of Ladakh and the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. They personally invited 
members of the Brethren and influential British officers to the court for annual 
end of school year celebrations. The ceremonies featured contests and various 
displays of the students’ talents. These contacts enabled the missionaries to 
obtain additional support for their work and provided opportunities to obtain 
favours for the local inhabitants, whose petitions to the rulers typically went 
unanswered.*° 


356 PA, vol. 4, 1900: 394; 1901: 618. 

*7 Tn 1899, there were 210 children registered at Moravian schools, including 22 Christian 
students (12 boys and 10 girls). There were 91 non-Christian boys and 97 girls (PA, vol. 4, 1899: 
213; 1900: 395; 1901: 540). 

8 Tn 1897, a group of boys was encouraged to play football for the first time in Shey. S. Ribbach 
taught the game to local boys when the local branch of the school in Leh opened (PA, vol. 6, 1907: 
759). 

°° PA, vol. 3, 1898: 491; vol. 6, 1907: 764. 
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The years preceding the outbreak of World War I marked an important 
turning point for the Brethren. Earlier, the children taught by the Moravians 
and later sent to secondary school usually returned to their homelands, where 
these alumni comprised a highly influential social group. A second generation of 
Christians was now growing up whose parents were aware of the need to educate 
their children, usually to a greater extent than their neighbours. However, 
this second generation, which was far-better educated, was not as loyal to the 
Moravians as their parents had been. These young, educated individuals neither 
wanted to return home nor did they have any interest in supporting the Moravian 
congregation.*® This situation posed a serious threat to the mission and situation 
coincided with difficulties in recruiting new missionaries in Germany and later 
in the United Kingdom, as few Moravians in Europe were willing to spend 
a good part of their lives in Himalayan villages. The war in Europe also presented 
major challenges for the Moravian community. A number of missionaries were 
interned as German citizens by the British in India. Many local Christians were 
also arrested on charges of espionage. The situation was resolved after a few 
months, but most of the community’s educated members were conscripted into 
the British military and sent to work in other parts of northern India. Khalatse was 
left without a missionary, and the school there, which about 12 students regularly 
attended, was forced to close. Schools in Keylong, Chot and Poo, in principle, 
continued to function normally, with only periodic interruptions due to a lack 
of local teachers. Yoseb Gergan was also able to keep the school he ran for boys 
in Leh open. Although, as the school’s sole teacher, he had trouble competing 
with the local state-run school, around 20 students attended his classes.**! The 
afternoon school for Christian children in Leh was also forced to close after the 
parents in the local congregation decided they did not want their children to 
receive further instruction in the Christian religion. They did, however, try to 
ensure their children received a general education that would enable them to 
continue their studies further and later find work. 

In the early 1920s, the level of education in all the Moravian mission schools 
once more began to decline. In 1919, the first government school in Keylong 
offering lessons in Urdu was opened, and the Moravian schools had trouble 
competing with it. The former mission school was no longer under the authority 


%60 The first to cease cooperating with the Moravians was Madta, a teacher at the school in Poo. 
His knowledge of local languages was such an important asset that the British officer governing 
in Kulu offered him a position as a translator and asked him to perform special tasks (PA, vol. 8, 
1912: 309). 

361 PA, vol. 8, 1913: 493; vol. 9, 1917: 3; vol. 10, 1918: 202, 205, 210. 
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of the Brethren, and had its own independent board of directors and teaching 
staff. At the same time, some of the mission stations were suffering from long- 
standing financial difficulties. There were too few missionaries to maintain 
the current scale of teaching, forcing all but the small local schools in Chot, 
Khalatse and Poo to close their doors.*” The meagre results obtained in terms of 
evangelisation made it hard for the Moravians to obtain the financial and human 
resources they needed from the London Mission Board, which led to plans to 
close the schools in Kinnaur and Lahaul in the early 1920s, which eventually 
took place in 1923 and 1940, respectively. The Moravians decided to focus their 
energy on Ladakh and their missions in Leh, Khalatse and Shey. The situation 
of the local community in Ladakh, however, was no more favourable than those 
in other districts. Many promising, educated members of the congregation were 
choosing to end their cooperation with the missionaries. In 1921, two such 
members graduated from courses designed to prepare students for jobs in the 
Kashmir state administration and took positions outside of Leh.* A number of 
other Christians began their careers in the civil service at upper levels jobs. One 
headed the Department of Public Works in Ladakh, and three others worked 
in the Department of Taxation and Horticulture in Leh. Obtaining such high- 
ranking positions represented a major achievement for local Christians. Thirty 
years earlier, when the Moravian mission was first established in Leh, being 
a Ladakhi Christian had been synonymous with being poor. After World War I, 
the community was well organised, had established a permanent board to manage 
the community, and included several state government officials and owners of 
centrally located property and farmland. 

This rise in the social status of the local Christians did not translate into an 
improvement in the quality of education offered by the missions. After an almost 
forty-year presence in Ladakh, the Moravian schools were failing to compete with 
government-run and private institutions. The level of education in schools run 
by local Christians grew progressively worse, and the resulting lack of students 
forced the Moravians to close their doors. Not even the children of Ladakhi 
Christians wanted to attend them. In the latter half of the 20th c., the main school 
in Leh remained open only because it provided work for Jor Phuntsog, who had 
succeeded Yoseb Gergan as headmaster. Only six students attended the school on 
average. The only hope for improvement in the situation was for the congregation's 
younger members to become teachers themselves and lead the community after 
returning from their studies. With help from the Moravians, they were admitted 


30 PA, vol. 11, 1922: 170-171; 175; 1924: 294; Balokhra 1997: 200. 
363 PA, vol. 11, 1922: 167-168. 
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Photo 20. Urdu teacher in the Moravian school in Leh —- Jor Phuntsog with his family, 
Leh, Ladakh, late 1920s. 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 2238) 
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to secondary schools, and several even went on to study further. The majority of 
young Christians, however, chose not to support the mission. The “wide world” 
they had come into contact with in Srinagar — or later in Lahore — had taken away 
their desire to return to their home province. Nor did becoming a missionary 
suit their newly awakened ambitions. The Brethren sought to solve this problem 
by establishing their own primary and secondary schools in Leh to prepare boys 
for entrance exams to higher institutions on-site, but they did not have enough 
teachers capable of running a secondary school. By 1927, the idea had only been 
partially implemented. Following the sudden death of a pupil in Srinagar, the 
remaining students were sent to Leh, and a Bible School was established for them 
where all classes were taught by European missionaries.*™ By 1931, the Moravians 
continued to run just two schools in their Himalayan mission stations, in Leh 
and Khalatse, which had a total enrolment of 29 students.*® In 1933, when the 
number of boys from Christian families attending the school in Khalatse dropped 
to five, it too was closed. Despite repeated efforts, the Moravians were not able 
to reopen a year-round school for boys for another decade (1942). Even when 
students came to the mission on their own and expressed their desire to learn, 
they stipulated that they could only attend during the winter season. For the 
newly arrived and inexperienced missionaries, this solution seemed pointless. 
Only after they began to better understand the local conditions did they realise 
that there was no other way they could run their school. Therefore, they reopened 
seasonal schools in Leh and Khalatse, where lessons ran for approximately six 
months, from October to March. The popularity of these schools allowed them to 
be converted for some time into year-round institutions that taught both children 
and adults.*° To make it easier for parents to attend classes, Mathilde Peter and 
Ada Burroughs ran nursery schools at both locations.*” In addition to playing 
games, the students learned about hygiene and how to sing Christian hymns.*®* 
These same missionary women ran other schools for girls which together taught 
around 100 children. The curriculum included reading, writing, arithmetic, Bible 
history, sewing and singing Christian hymns.*” 

WPA, vol 11, 1924 298-300 1925, 398; vl. 10,1928: 163 

36° Schulze 1932: 555. 

36 PA, 1937: 6; 1939: 7; 1940: 8; 1941: 4; 1942: 4. 

367 Mary Driver continued running a nursery school in Khalatse. It operated in the winter 
season for two hours a day, during which women also received an elementary education (PA, 
1936: 6; 1940: 10-11, 1941: 78). 

388 MM, February 1924; PA, vol. 11, 1924: 339-340; 1931: 7; 1932: 85. 

3° Classes began in November and ended in the summer. In 1922, for example, the average 


attendance was 14 people in the winter and 8 in the summer. 41 students were on the school 
lists in Leh. The school year consisted of 182 days, during which only a few girls were present 
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When it became impossible to continue teaching at an acceptable level, 
the Brethren looked for other ways to interact with the local population. These 
initiatives were to have a dual purpose: to mobilise the community and to 
interest young people of other faiths in Christianity through contacts with the 
Gospel. Walter Asboe, who lived in Ladakh from 1919 to 1946, planned and 
coordinated a number of such activities. One such example was a youth club he 
organised, which encouraged young people to spend their free time playing table 
games. The idea initially seemed misguided, but, with time, young people began 
to attend - especially when discussions about travel, nature and history were 
added to its programme of activities. Through the club, the Moravians were able 
to expand their former focus of activity - organising classes to educate the youth. 
The club operated from 1921 until the end of World War IL. Similar centres were 
established at the missions in Khalatse and Keylong in 1939.°” 

World War II marked a new era for the Moravians’ educational activities. The 
missionaries were limiting their work exclusively to the Ladakh area at that time, 
and the inhabitants there understood that the school’s operation depended on 
their involvement in supporting their children’s education. A gradual increase in 
the autonomy of the congregation in Leh meant that the expenses of maintaining 
the local school had to be borne by the members of the community. They decided 
they would support older children while they were attending the local secondary 
school in Leh, and that they would teach younger children in their own school. 
At about this time, in 1942, the small school for girls was closed, both because 
each religious group already had its own educational institutions, and because 
too few Christian women attended to justify its continued operation.*”! 

The first months of Indian independence were uneasy ones. There were 
several raids by roaming armed gangs in Ladakh, which destabilised trade and 
caused more than half of the population to flee from Leh to the south. All the 
Europeans - apart from the Moravians - also left the town. The Christian school 
had to suspend its activities for the simple reason that most of the children had 
been sent away by their parents out of fear for their safety. Those who remained 
were not sent to school. Only about 15 of the 127 pupils registered at the state- 
run school remained there.*” In neighbouring Khalatse, the Moravian school 


more than 160 times. Typically, about half of the students were Christian, and the rest were 
Muslim and Buddhist. In the 1932-33 school year, 14 of the girls who regularly attended were 
Christian, 8 were Buddhist and 5 Muslim (PA, vol. 11, 1924: 301-302, 334; 1933: 196; 1934: 8; 
1936: 6-7). 

370 PA, vol. 11, 1924: 167, 297; 1940: 7, 9; 1941: 4; 1942: 7. 
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closed after the local teachers employed there, Madta and Jonatan, were first 
detained by armed gangs and later arrested by the Indian army and imprisoned 
for three months in Kargil. They were suspected of being spies due to their long- 
term cooperation with the European missionaries. Madta gave up running the 
mission school after being released from prison. In 1953, after the situation 
had stabilised along the Indian border, the Moravian schools in Leh, Shey 
and Khalatse reopened. Attendance was good at the school in Leh, which had 
around 30 students, while at the other schools enrolment never exceeded 15, 
and periodically fell to less than ten students. After a multi-year break, a Sunday 
school for non-Christians was opened, where some 15-30 students, most of 
whom were Muslim, attended lessons on Bible history and sang hymns.’*” This 
continued until 1956, when the last European Moravians left Ladakh, and the 
schools in Khalatse and Shey were closed. Even in Leh, fewer and fewer children 
were being taught because the mission school could not compete with state 
institutions, which were better-equipped and free. When the number of students 
dropped to five in 1960, it was decided that there was no point in running the 
school, and it was closed.*” 

The educational efforts undertaken later by the indigenous Moravians were 
not a direct continuation of activities initiated earlier by the European missionaries. 
Instead, these activities affirmed the local Brethren community's sensitivity to the 
need to continue promoting the education of local children and youth. This was 
reflected in the opening of a school in Rajpur (near Dehradun, currently the state 
of Uttarakhand) for Tibetan refugees in 1963 by Eliyah Tsetan Phuntsog.*” The 
school was called the Moravian Institute, and teaching was carried out there in 
Tibetan. Stephan Hishey, the son-in-law of E.T. Phuntsog, assumed management 
of the school in the 1980s. This institution is still operating successfully today and 
maintains a good reputation. The school is attended by students from Tibet, Bhutan 
and Ladakh. Although the Indian education system does not provide schooling in 
the Tibetan language, this gap is filled in part by a Buddhist monastery school and 
by initiatives carried out by individual refugee centres. 

In 1980, a coeducational Moravian school was reopened in Leh. This was 
the result of an independent decision made by the local Moravian congregation, 
which hired a teacher, John Prasad, to run the school.3” In its first year of 


373, PA, 1952: 5; 1953: 59; 1954: 20. 

374 PA, 1958: 4; 1959: 5. 

75 ET. Phuntsog was the closest associate of P. Vittoz, who was the last head of the Moravian 
Himalayan Mission, and from 1956 they worked on a new translation of the New Testament in 
Tibetan together. 

76 The Moravian community in Ladakh at the time was led by a Board which was headed by 
Nathaniel Batana, managed by John Bray and its pastor was Standzin Razu (private correspondence 
with J. Bray, July 2, 2004). 
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operation, a little over 100 students were registered, and in 1984, some 400 
students attended the school. The increase in the popularity and significance 
of this facility can be explained by the growing belief that a secondary school 
diploma was required to obtain a good job. A decline in the reputation of the 
public schools also played a role. The school run by the local Moravians currently 
has about 1,350 students who attend up to 31 courses each year.’” Eliyah Gergan, 
the grandson of Yoseb, the translator of the Tibetan Bible, has been the school’s 
headmaster since the 1990s. 


HEALTH CARE 


The Moravian missionaries provided two different types of medical 
care. Medical treatment in and around Lahaul and Kinnaur was provided by 
missionaries without formal medical training. The medical care offered in Ladakh, 
where the Brethren managed a hospital and clinic, was more professional. Skilled 
doctors usually worked at the missions in Leh and Khalatse, although the quality 
of the care offered varied. The Brethren were plagued by severe staff shortages 
and were sometimes temporarily unable to provide care at their medical facilities. 
However, their activities in this field indicate that they placed great importance 
on offering medical treatment at their Himalayan missions. 

In the mid-19th c., every Moravian travelling to a mission abroad was 
required to complete a course in the provision of medical care. Those arriving 
in India thus possessed a basic knowledge of modern healthcare techniques. 
Although some developed their skills through practice and self-education, no 
trained doctors were employed at any of the Himalayan missions for the first 30 
years (until 1887). For this reason, the level of care the missionaries in Keylong 
and Poo could offer the local population was limited, and usually consisted of 
treating dysentery, burns and frostbite, and vaccinating locals against smallpox. 
In spite of the missionaries’ lack of extensive medical training, the care provided 
by them greatly improved the availability of medical treatment in these areas. 
Previously, the population had usually turned for help to local lamas, who 
treated people at facilities located in their monasteries (there were also travelling 
doctor-lamas) or sought help from local healers (amchi), who could be found in 
most larger villages. These traditional medical services were provided for a fee, 
which limited access to care. Moreover, whereas the local doctors lacked the 


7” Data for 2001 was provided to me by E. Gergan, on the basis of a report on Communicating 
Christ's Compassion to the Children of the World. 
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means to cure many diseases, the Moravians had been using modern medicines, 
antiseptics and vaccines, since their arrival in the Himalayas (to Lahaul in 1856°” 
and to Kinnaur in 1865). Their European medicines repeatedly proved effective 
when local treatment methods failed.’” 

A small clinic had began operating in Keylong (Lahaul district) after 
construction of the mission there began in 1856. Up until almost the end of the 
19th c., Heyde and his wife provided medical care to both locals and those who 
travelled to them from outside the area. In addition to offering medical treatment 
on site, they travelled a great deal throughout Lahaul, treating those in need. They 
also attended large local religious festivals, which tended to bring together large 
numbers of pilgrims from India, Tibet and Ladakh. They took large quantities of 
medicine along with them, as during these events there was usually a great need 
for medical services.**° 

Nearly half a century after taking control of Lahaul in 1848, the British 
authorities still operated no medical facilities in the district, in spite of the 
Brethren’s efforts lobbying efforts. Finally, in 1894, the British agreed to open 
a clinic in Keylong, and, from that year on, supplied 100 rupees per year to run it. 
However, irregular funding forced sometimes the centre to limit its work.**' After 
World War I, the significance of the mission clinic in Keylong gradually began 
to decline due to a severe curtailing of support from the colonial government. 
In addition, the Moravians faced difficulties both in staffing the mission and in 
maintaining their local congregation. Most members had left for Leh in Ladakh, 
while many of the remaining had reverted to their traditional beliefs. Since the 
1920s, the Brethren had not provided medical treatment outside of Keylong, and 
even on-site medical care was restricted to emergencies. Walter Asboe, who had 
headed that mission from 1926 to 1935, began preparing to close it. A government 
clinic jointly run with the Kangra District Board was established in the town in 
1929, and operated there until 1943. Later, management was assumed by the 
British government, and afterwards, by the administration of an independent 
India. 


*8 From a letter by E. Pagell and A.W. Heyde from November 1856: “After the deaths continued 
for two months, the chief lama ordered offerings to be burnt to appease the angry gods. When this 
did no good, the lamas announced that a disease which was so difficult to treat had never been seen 
in this area... We earned their trust during this epidemic to such an extent that, not only did parents 
bring their sick children to us, but even the most respected lama in the province came to us for 
medicine to cure his nephew and niece. He also required advice for himself..” (PA, 1858: 255). 

* Tn 1877, E. Pagell treated around 200 children in Poo suffering from complications of colds, 
bronchitis and pneumonia. Despite his efforts, 12 of them died (PA, vol. 30, 1877: 339). 

380 PA, vol. 2, 1895: 514. 

381 PA, vol. 2, 1895: 511. 
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Illus. 4. A drawing by Heinrich August Jaschke, 1860s. Crossing water on inflated 
animal skins 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 


In Kinnaur, the mission first began offering medical treatments in 1865. The 
range of medical services offered by the mission in Poo was limited, mainly due to 
the small size of the staff there. Up through the end of the 19th c., only single mission 
families lived there. The Brethren were often unable to embark on long journeys 
because during them they were forced to leave the mission unattended. A one point 
during Pagell’s tenure (late February 1867), the Tibetan administrative authorities 
asked the Moravians if they could cross the border to immunise the population 
living in the province of Tso-tso (several villages near Namgia, currently in the Zada 
district, Tibet Autonomous Region) against smallpox. In return for completing 
this task, the missionaries were promised they would receive permission to stay 
in the area the following year, that their baggage would be brought free of charge, 
and that they would be allowed to preach their religion freely. After the first year, 
however, this permission was not extended.*** Twenty years later, J. Weber (1888) 
made another attempt to christianise Tibet; he soon gave up, however, because he 
did not want to expose the Tibetan villagers to the punishments with which they 
were being threatened for helping Europeans.*® 


38 Pagell refused to accept the payment he was offered for the vaccines and for his work, which 
lasted about three weeks. He also vaccinated the lamas and nuns at the Somong monastery in the 
Poo valley at the same time, at their expressed request (PA, vol. 26, 1867: 299-301). 

383 The immediate reason for which Weber turned back after three days was due to the scars 
that were shown to him by the inhabitants of the border villages. They were whipped for any 
insubordination, and allowing a European to pass into Tibet would most certainly bring more 
severe repression upon them (PA, vol. 34, 1889: 453-456). 
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The clinic in Poo did not receive adequate support from either the British 
colonial authorities (their authority did not extend to the Kinnaur district), nor 
from the government of Raja Bashahr, although the British did occasionally supply 
modest funding. In consequence, the missionaries had serious difficulties financing 
their medical work. Medicines and equipment were usually supplied by the central 
mission, first in Keylong (1865-85) and later in Leh. Despite these limitations, 
anywhere from a few hundred to more than 3,000 patients were treated each year. 
After the end of World War I, it was decided that the inventory and assortment of 
medicine in Poo, like in Keylong, should be reduced, which limited the types of 
assistance available. At this time, the missionaries were also forced to introduce 
a small charge for treatment which did not even cover the cost of the medicine, but 
did significantly lower the number of patients. In 1917, the cost of basic medical 
supplies such as quinine and antiseptics doubled. Despite this, Hermann Benno 
Marx managed to treat nearly 2,200 patients, which represented about 70% of the 
average in previous years, and in spite of the primitive conditions, even performed 
a skin graft.*** The war made it impossible to continue offering medical services 
in the field, and eventually led to the collapse of the mission in Poo, due to the 
internment and later deportation of missionaries of German origin. The mission 
in Poo was permanently closed in 1923. 

Activities related to healthcare were carried out under better conditions in 
Ladakh, where the Moravians received permission to manage a large hospital 
centre and clinic in 1887. Before their arrival, there had been a seasonal British 
hospital in Leh, but its directorship willingly agreed to allow Dr Karl Marx, who 
held a medical degree from Edinburgh, to take charge of the facility. The services 
offered by the hospital had previously not been available to the general public. The 
facility was open only during the summer, when a doctor or somebody else with 
medical knowledge was present; patients had to pay for their medical care, which 
was primarily addressed towards British officials or tourists visiting Ladakh, 
and local officials who worked for the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. Local 
notables, high lamas from large monasteries, and even the grand Wazir of Ladakh 
himself all used the services of the European doctor there. The responsibilities 
of the new Moravian director of the hospital in Leh included assisting members 
of the privileged social strata write reports pertaining to the medical aspects of 
criminal cases and presenting these to the relevant civil authorities. Financing 
of the hospital and clinics under missionary management in Leh was divided 
between the colonial government*® and a special fund for the poor (The Medical 
Mission and Woman’s Work at Leh).*°° 


384 PA, vol. 10, 1918: 205-206, 210. 

385 MMR, 1 May, 1883: 34; PA, vol. 33, 1886: 635; MB, 1887: 161-162. 

38° In the 1890s, this fund was divided among the two spheres of missionary activity (PA, vol. 1, 
1890: 62; 1891: 382, 384). 
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Looking after the medical needs of a small number of British and local 
notables did not take up much of the missionary doctor's time, so with the help 
of funding from Europe, the Moravians were able to start offering free healthcare 
to the local population. In January of 1890, Dr Marx received official approval to 
carry out medical work in the town and surrounding countryside. In some of his 
early reports, the doctor noted that the climate in Leh was very healthy, and that 
tuberculosis, rickets and malaria were almost unknown there. 

The conditions for patients in the hospital were very primitive. Almost no 
operations were performed during the winter because neither the operating room 
nor the patients’ rooms were heated. Temperatures would fall to as low as -40°C 
at night, so most of the rooms remained empty, and only outpatient care could 
be offered. As soon as the Moravians took over the running of the hospital, they 
drew up plans to construct two small heated rooms, which were eventually built 
in the summer of 1889. These rooms proved to be a disappointment, however, 
as they could not be sufficiently heated to be used in the winter.**’ The doctor 
thus had to try to convince patients whose treatments required a longer stay in 
hospital to return in the spring.*** However, not all patients were willing to wait 
until spring; the journey from Zanskar to the hospital in Leh, for example, was 
easier in the winter, when the water level in the rivers was low enough for patients 
to cross rocky crevices on snow and ice bridges. For this reason, attempts were 
made in the winter to provide patients with conditions similar to those found in 
traditional homes (see: photo 37, p. 359). Patients were provided with straw mats 
to lie on, blankets, firewood, and, if necessary, modest meals (only for those being 
hospitalised). The poor indigenous people who came to the hospital were, above 
all, embarrassed by their dependence on such assistance. Those convalescing 
tried to leave their beds as soon as possible because they did not want to take 
advantage of the food and care provided to patients after their operations.*” 
Others provided their own nurses, especially those who had arrived from distant 


8” To the end of the 19th c. in the hospital in Leh, operations were performed in the corridor 
during the summer because it offered sufficient room; in winter, they were performed in a small 
room which was barely large enough to hold the operating table, surgeon and nurse who acted 
as an operating assistant and anaesthetist (Archives: FB. Shawe, Report of the Moravian Medical 
Mission..., 56). 

388 K.R. Marx, 12 February 1887: “My first patient was a woman from Zanskar with cataracts. 
I decided to operate on only one eye, but soon the patient was moved to a rented room and I had 
to go to the other end of town to see her twice a day. I took the lamp away with me, because 
I recommended that she remain in the dark... This room was so cold and full of smoke, it was 
a miracle that everything healed well... I relaxed only when her condition improved... Another 
patient arrived from Rupchu with cataracts... but when it became clear the operation would take 
place in the open air and it was 22.5 °F below zero (= -30 °C) I advised that he try coming back in 
the spring...” (PA, vol. 34, 1887: 199). 

38 PA, vol. 1, 1890: 134-135; Marx 1897b: 90-91. 
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towns and villages. The healthcare provided at the missionary hospital in Leh 
was sometimes expensive, in spite of the fact that hospital stay and medication 
themselves were free.*”” 

In winter, as many as 100 patients were provided with care each month. 
In the summer and autumn, this group increased several times in size because 
patients would come for treatments from remote areas. In addition to Ladakhis, 
the inhabitants of British India, Kashmir, Tibet, Yarkand, and Dardistan, as well 
as people from Purig (Purig pa), Baltistan, Zanskar, Rupshu, Jammu, Turkestan 
(China and Russia) and even individual travellers from Baghdad and Ireland came 
to Leh to obtain medical assistance.*! The missionaries treated bronchitis, lung 
diseases, gastrointestinal and cardiac disorders, rheumatism, leprosy, physical 
dysfunctions associated with old age, eye problems, skin disorders, and burns, and 
even pulled teeth.*” They also helped inhabitants of the Indian lowlands suffering 
from malarial fever, dysentery and other serious diseases of the digestive system. 
Each patient left the hospital with a supply of medicine for the following week, and 
often obtained medicines for friends who could not come themselves. 

The hospital at that time only employed two local assistants, Lobzang and 
Tsering Dondup, who were non-Christians and were paid for their work (5-8 
rupees per month). Over 6,000 patients in total were treated by K. Marx from 
1887-90. Each year, an average of just under 100 patients were hospitalized, and 
approximately 1,500 consultations were given at the clinic.*” The work of the 
mission hospital and the quality of services provided was immediately received 
positively by the general public. The locals remembered the help they received for 
a long time afterwards. Situations arose in which missionaries would be put up 
by the descendants of former patients many years later when visiting the remote 
villages of Zanskar and Baltistan. 

The reach of the medical care provided by the hospital significantly exceeded 
the boundaries of the district it encompassed. It became a tradition in spring or 
summer for the missionary doctor and local assistants to make visits throughout 
the area, bringing aid to those in need and who, for various reasons, were unable 
to reach the hospital in Leh. These visits initially included villages lying along the 
Indus, and along its shore to Hemis and up to Khalatse. According to reports by 
K. Marx, the crowds of patients waiting for him were so large that, in many cases, 


°° This is illustrated by the story of a woman from Zanskar, who, in order to cover travel 
expenses and to pay a nurse who prepared meals for her, sold a dzo (a first-generation hybrid of 
domestic cow and yak). Because she had her own funds, woman only accepted food and fuel from 
the Moravians. 

1 MB, 1890: 148; PA, vol. 1, 1890: 134; 1891: 383; Bird-Bishop 1996: 52. 

3 Thave provided the types of ailments treated in accordance with their average frequency for 
the years 1890-1898, during the practice of K. Marx’s successor — F.B. Shawe. 

33 PA, vol. 1, 1890: 136, Marx 1897b: 67-68. 
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he had to abandon any plans for evangelising and focus solely on treating those 
in need. The most serious ailments encountered in the area were diseases of the 
eye, cataracts, rheumatic conditions and diseases of the digestive system.*”* Patients 
with cataracts were often considered to be blind. Most of the operations performed 
by Marx and his successors were carried out with the intent of alleviating this 
ailment’s effects. Statistics kept by the Moravians over the following few decades 
indicate that more than 99% of patients had their sight restored. Surgical treatment 
of cataracts earned missionary doctors great renown and a good reputation, as the 
local healers had been entirely powerless against this ailment. The missionaries 
achieved poorer results in the treatment of chronic diseases because they could not 
guarantee that medicines would be taken as prescribed, and patients often did not 
follow their recommendations. In order for us to assess properly the success of the 
Moravian medical mission today, it is necessary to consider the gratitude of those 
who were cured.*”® The several hundred people who had their sight restored, and 
the thousands who were cured of other diseases are a testament to this value of the 
venture, as well as to the impressive effectiveness as a doctor of K. Marx, the first 
medical missionary in Ladakh. 

The rapid expansion in activity of the Moravian mission in Leh was 
impeded in the spring of 1891 by an outbreak of an infectious disease with 
symptoms resembling those of typhoid. Every European became infected with 
the disease, with the exception of Frederick Becker Shawe, who had only just 
arrived at the end of November the previous year. Shortly afterwards, the mission 
doctor, K. Marx; the mission's superintendent, EA. Redslob; and Redslob’s young 
daughter, Gertrude, all died. The wives of the missionaries regained their health 
after a long illness and returned to Europe.*”° The missionaries who survived 
were taken care of by Dr A. Thorold, an Englishman employed at the court of 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir in Srinagar, who had been on holiday in 
the Leh district during the epidemic. After a long search for a successor to Marx, 
Dr John Edmund Jones and his wife were given the task. They were both Baptists 
born in India and both spoke Hindi fluently. Although Jones held the position 
of hospital doctor in Leh for 6 years, he failed to fulfil his duties for periods as 
long as six months. Jones would cause a number of problems for the Moravians, 
who would eventually learn that he was an addict and that he was embezzling 


4 PA, vol. 1, 1891: 236-237; Marx 1897a: 56-57, 1897b: 62-63, 65. 

5 T discovered how lasting this was when conducting field research in areas where the 
Moravian missions were located. Most of the people I asked knew where the local hospitals were, 
and that they had once been run by Germans and the British. 

°° Suffering from fever, Dr Marx continued to attend to the sick and managed to write to the 
mission authorities in Herrnhut, wondering at the great faith the locals placed in the thermometer. 
Usually, “they felt much better after only their temperature was measured”. 
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hospital funds.*”” He was officially dismissed on grounds of his inability to 
adapt to the rigours of the Ladakhi climate.** The Moravians were unable to 
continue managing the British hospital because they could not find missionary 
doctors willing to travel to the border between India and Tibet, and any new 
candidate for the position faced a relatively long period of study. In an effort to 
avoid a similar situation in the future, a special fund was created: the Medical 
Missionary Training Fund; however, its resources never reached sufficient levels 
to pay for the training of a doctor.*”? With no missionary doctor on hand, the 
hospital in Leh was forced to operate seasonally for several years (until 1897). To 
ensure continuity of care for officials visiting Ladakh, British authorities assigned 
retired officers to work in the hospital in shifts during the summer, although not 
all of them held medical degrees. 

Shortly after completing his medical studies in 1898, Frederick B. Shawe 
moved to Leh and opened up his own medical practice.“ There were great hopes 
that he would revive the mission in Ladakh, and he did manage to carry out a lot 
of good work over the course of a decade. However, his wife died during their first 
year in Leh, and he himself contracted typhoid fever and died in 1907." After 
Shawe arrived, the missionaries were once again given permission to manage 
the government hospital in Leh. The British agreed to subsidise the hospital to 
the sum of 100 rupees per year and to supply 60 rupees worth of medicine. The 
hospital’s remaining expenses would be borne by the Moravians.*” Managing the 
British hospital caused the missionaries serious problems. Promised subsidies 
were paid irregularly, and the Brethren were limited in their freedom to make 
decisions about the future of the institution, including the need to make repairs 
or investments or to purchase new equipment. The Moravians wanted to build 
their own hospital in the town, but did not have the necessary funds to equip 
it with equipment as advanced as that being used in the British hospital.4°3 In 
spite of all this, in 1897 the decision was taken to open a healthcare facility at 
the mission - the Private Mission Hospital. This allowed the Brethren to gain 
financial independence and avoid suspicions of having close ties to the British 
government. In this small facility, headed by A.H. Francke, 15-20 people were 


*” Data obtained from Dr Marianne Doerfel (private correspondence). 

98 PA, vol. 1, 1891: 337, 339, 381. 

°° The Mission Board determined that educating one doctor would cost around 300 pounds. It 
was planned for capital to be raised to an amount of 6,000 to 8,000 pounds and to simultaneously 
train several doctors (PA, vol. 1, 1892: 482). 

400 PA, vol. 3, 1897: 254. 
01 Bray 1983: 83. 
42 PA, vol. 3, 1898: 487, MB, May 1898. 
43 PA, vol. 4, 1899: 200-201, 1900: 435. 
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seen per day. Those who were seriously ill and in need of surgical assistance were 
sent to the government hospital, where Dr Shawe, the only trained doctor in the 
town, attended to their needs. 

At the turn of the 20th c., the number of patients arriving at the British 
hospital in Leh peaked during the summer to an average of about 35 a day. Most 
came from Ladakh, but, as in the days of Dr Marx, merchants also came from 
Baltistan, Kashmir, India, and even Turkestan, and Turkey. Dr EB. Shawe also 
frequently went on journeys lasting several weeks in order to treat the inhabitants 
of more remote areas. He visited villages along the road from Leh to Srinagar 
(up to Kargil, Baltistan and its capital in Skardu) and in the Nubra valley. On 
one of these trips, the Moravian doctor helped 900 patients and performed 33 
operations in the open air, including 12 to remove cataracts. Typically, however, 
some 500 patients were treated during a single trip, and around 20 to 50 operations 
performed. In addition, entire villages were vaccinated against smallpox.“ The 
medical work of the Moravians in Ladakh became increasingly important, and 
the level of care provided rose. Certified nurses arrived in Leh, and the remaining 
missionaries worked to assist the doctor. At the beginning of the 20th c., almost 
1,000 patients annually were hospitalised or underwent surgery in the hospital 
in the capital of Ladakh; an addition 4,500 people on average received medical 
advice and medicine.“ 

The Moravians irregularly worked outside the town, although the shortage 
of doctors impeded their ability to expand their medical work across the entire 
district and into neighbouring territories. They hoped their medical work might 
make it possible for them to occasionally enter Tibet, which was still a target 
area for their Christianisation activities (they had been collecting information 
on how to cross the border from local merchants for decades), but their attempts 
did not produce the desired results. It became apparent that the Tibetan borders 
were well guarded, and the missionary doctor was required to stay in the border 
zone, which extended a 2-3 day march into the territory.’ 

As a doctor, Frederick Becker Shawe was devoted to his work, and the 
local population clearly appreciated his efforts. His patients sent him personal 
expressions of gratitude, and they also sent at least one official letter of praise to 
the Moravian bishop Benjamin La Trobe, head of the Mission Bard, asking that the 
doctor remain in service in Leh for as long as possible, for the good of inhabitants. 
When Shawe left the mission in 1907, the Moravians urgently sought a doctor 
to take his place. Sebastian Schmitt, and later Gustav Theodor Reichelt, tried to 


404 PA, vol. 4, 1901: 543; Schulze 1932: 554. 
405 PA, vol. 5, 1904: 512-517. 
406 PA, vol. 6, 1905: 117; 1906: 530-533. 
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address the situation. Finally, in the spring of 1909, Dr Adolf Bauer arrived from 
Stettin (Szczecin), but he remained in Leh for just half a year because he could not 
adapt to high altitude conditions in the town.*” During the next doctor-free period 
in Leh, the Moravians continued to run the clinic, but offered only emergency 
assistance. The Brethren were also active in Khalatse, where there were a number 
of large leper colonies. The local mission delegated Chomphel, a local associate, 
to maintain daily contact with the patients, distribute medicine, and tend to their 
wounds. In 1910, the Khalatse area suffered from a smallpox epidemic, and the 
Moravians spent several weeks vaccinating hundreds of people against the disease. 
They also observed that the locals had abandoned their customary funeral rites out 
of fear of spreading the epidemic. They threw corpses into the Indus River rather 
than burning them, although both the locals and travellers continued to drink 
water from the river. The missionaries immediately sent word of this to the Wazir 
of Ladakh, who forbade people from disposing of dead bodies in the river.’ This 
was one example of the Moravians having a direct role in changing the behaviour 
of the local inhabitants. 

The precarious situation of the hospital in Leh was only rectified in 1913 
with the arrival of the doctors’ wives, A. Reeve and Kathleen Mary Heber.*” In 
addition to the facility in Leh, they also managed a small hospital for lepers in 
Khalatse funded by the government of Kashmir. The hospital in Leh grew more 
rapidly during World War I, as the British became more willingly to supply funds 
for its renovation and the purchase of medicines. In 1916, a new clinic room was 
built and the operating room was furnished with modern equipment. In that year 
alone, more than 7,000 patients were treated.*!° After WWI, the hospital in Leh 
continued its work, but there was a complete turnover in the missionary staff. 
The new arrivals worked to quickly increase their medical qualifications because 
none of them was a fully trained doctor. Walter Asboe studied anaesthesia and 
attended a course on assisting during surgery at the CMS mission hospital 
in Srinagar. The superintendent of the mission in Khalatse ordered the small 
clinic there to reopen. Dr Heber travelled occasionally from Leh to handle cases 
requiring surgery, usually cataract removal. In 1924, despite the complex staffing 
situation, 1,500 patients were treated at the clinic in Khalatse. The expansion 
of the Moravians’ medical mission was halted once again when the Hebers left 


407 PA, vol. 7, 1908: 147; 1909: 400; vol. 8, 1913: 484. 

408 PA, vol. 8, 1911: 95; 1913: 487 

4 They were originally called Hieber and had British citizenship. However, they came from 
Germany and, in order to avoid complications during World War I, changed their surname to 
Heber. Their reports and joint publications are signed using their changed name. 

#0 PA, vol. 9, 1914: 323; vol. 10, 1917: 72-75; Schulze 1932: 554; Imperial Gazetteer... 1909- 
1930, vol. 16: 93. 
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the service.*! The British delegated a retired officer-doctor to the post in Leh, 
but the Khalatse centre was too small to interest the Indian government in its 
management, so the Brethren had to cope with this on their own.*”” After several 
years, the Moravians assumed management of the hospital in Leh once again, 
when a new doctor, Mary Shawe, arrived in 1930.*'* Two qualified nurses also 
arrived from Europe. In 1929-30, more than 3,000 patients were admitted.** Dr 
Shawe had only been in Ladakh for two months, but even during this period, 
there was a noticeable increase in the number people benefiting from the aid of 
the hospital and clinic.*!° The profile of the patients being treated at the hospital 
in Leh began to change during this period. Previously, almost all the patients 
who reported to the hospital had been men. Once the mission took on Mary 
Shawe as a doctor, the number of women, children and babies being seen there 
increased rapidly. In the early 1930s, typically three-quarters of the patients 
came from the immediate vicinity of the hospital. The number of patients from 
Chinese Turkestan decreased significantly (due to a decline in trade with the 
region), but these patients still constituted a significant portion of the over total 
(approximately 600 people per year). Apart from them, there were also about 
100 patients from Kargil and Baltistan, several from the Tibetan capital of Lhasa, 
two Afghans, two Romanians and a Russian. In the first half of the 1930s, around 
11,000 consultations were given a year in Leh. Evangelisation was not carried out 
at the hospital because the newly arrived doctor and nurses did not know the 
local languages. 

In 1933, after eight months of weekly visits from the doctor in Leh to the 
village of Chushot (near Leh, on the other side of the Indus), a small clinic 
was opened there. An average of 17 patients per week made use of the clinic, 
which for the Moravians seemed to justify the rent they paid for the rooms that 
housed it.*!° 

The main problem remaining for the Brethren in terms of their medical 
mission was finding a way to finance the project. An annual collection was started 
for the hospital among the inhabitants of Leh, as well as at British garrisons in 
India. Donations filled holes in the budget, but did not provide financial stability. 
Most of the funds received from the London Mission Board came from collections 

“1! After 1919, the Hebers spent half their time outside of the mission, usually on leave in 
Srinagar or in Europe. Cathleen Heber’s poor health forced them to ultimately leave the mission 
in 1924 (PA, vol. 11, 1924: 294; 1925: 403-404; Schulze 1932: 555). 

42 PA, vol. 12, 1927: 134; 1928: 163. 

“3 The daughter of Frederick Becker Shawe, who left the mission in 1907. 

“4 Annual reports on the work of the medical missionary were written from the mid 1920s, for 
the period from October to September of the following year. 


415 PA, 1931: 9. 
416 PA, 1934: 9. 
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in Europe. Meanwhile, the government of Kashmir decided to close a small clinic 
in Khalatse in 1933 on grounds that the population showed little interest in it. 
Afterwards, the people there had to rely on the medical services offered by the 
Moravians. FE. Peter Jr, a resident of the mission,” became a veterinarian out of 
necessity in recognition of the importance of draft and pack animals in the lives 
of the local inhabitants.*"* In 1935, the Moravians introduced fees for medical 
treatment, with the amount being set at a symbolic rate of 1 penny.*”” Patients who 
found it difficult to pay the hospital fee were treated free of charge. Those who 
could pay the full cost of treatment contributed whatever amount they deemed 
appropriate. M. Shawe noted that the introduction of fees resulted in cases of 
patients providing generous financial assistance to help other patients. This was 
particularly the case in situations where servants or helpers had to be dismissed, 
while the patient remained in the hospital alone. 

In the middle of 1936, Mary Shawe married Norman Driver, a Moravian. 
They both moved to Khalatse, where the missionary lived, and the hospital in 
Leh was again forced to close. Shawe’s offer to treat the seriously ill at the mission 
seemed to fall on deaf ears, and on some days, no patients arrived for consultation 
or treatment, leaving the doctor with little to do. She treated an average of two 
people per day, and over the course of three months, performed just four cataract 
operations.*” The couple tried offering medical care in the surrounding villages, 
including vaccinations against smallpox among other things, but these tasks were 
well below the level of their qualifications. 

In the summer of 1938, a small clinic was opened at the missionary roadhouse 
in Leh, where many travellers stayed. About 200 patients were seen over a period 
of three months. In late autumn of the same year, a smallpox epidemic broke out, 
affecting a large area that included Ladakh, Zanskar, Yarkand and Nubra. This 
provided an opportunity for the westernmost medical facility in Khalatse to prove 
its worth. More than 500 people were vaccinated there against the disease.*! The 
authorities of the Himalayan mission planned to build an operating room for Mary 
Shawe in which to perform eye operations because the clinic currently did not 
have adequate room or equipment for one. However, funds for this purpose never 
materialised. The outbreak of World War II did not greatly affect the way the clinic 
was run. The local population had had time to become accustomed to the woman 
doctor and her husband, and to place their confidence in them. A growing number 


“7 BE. Peter’s son, who lived in the Himalayan mission from 1900 to 1936. 

“8 PA, 1934: 10-11. 

“9 Tn the original, a farthing, which literally means ™% shilling. Here, in the sense of minimum 
fees (PA, 1936: 68). 

#20 PA, 1937: 4, 67. 

21 PA, 1939: 5, 9. 
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of patients reported to them regularly. In an attempt to salvage the mission's meagre 
finances, its leadership accepted a generous offer by the British government to 
provide a significant sum of money to hire a doctor in Leh for the summer. The 
Drivers thus moved from Khalatse to Leh, where Mary ran a hospital, and her 
husband ran a governmental clinic. The Moravians treated this form of cooperation 
as an experiment, but it proved to be successful from a financial point of view. 
This arrangement continued until 1946. During this time, the hospital in Khalatse 
was limited in the scope of its activity, with outpatients being admitted just once 
a week (roughly 20 people). Over the course of the year, only about 30 patients 
were hospitalised, of which more than 20 were treated for cataract removal.” 

The Moravian missionary clinic in Leh was reopened in 1946, thanks to 
the efforts of Walter Asboe. Although the government-funded clinic had been 
operatuing in Leh for three years, the Brethren argued that an additional clinic 
was needed because adequate care could not be provided for the chronically ill by 
the staff at the government clinic. As a result, the missionaries began performing 
the majority of eye operations and made most home visits.*” Although the local 
population was generally impoverished, patients who could afford to do so 
gladly paid for treatment. The missionaries even had to clothe some patients, and 
those from outside the town were given a week’s worth of medicine. More than 
1,000 rupees were collected from donations (75 pounds), with the two wealthiest 
patients paying 8 pounds each for their treatment.’ This seemingly unimportant 
information is in fact quite significant. In independent India, the Moravian 
medical mission no longer had difficulties financing its work. The doctor and 
missionaries who provided medical care were now trusted and well-known to the 
inhabitants. In addition, the inhabitants most likely realised now that the work 
being carried out by the mission hospital relied on their support. The mission’s 
own funds and the sums received from patients allowed the hospital to be remain 
open daily and for stocks of medicine to be increased significantly. 

In 1951, Dr Mary Shawe-Driver received her first invitation to the distant 
Nubra province to treat the poor and perform cataract operations. The trip was 
organised and financed by a small group of local wealthy patients who knew the 
poorest citizens could not afford to travel to Leh or pay for a hospital stay. Eighteen 
eye operations and 120 other procedures were carried out during this visit alone.” 

Mary and Norman Driver decided to leave the Himalayan mission in May 
1952. The reason for this decision was a relapse of illness in Mary, whose body 


#2 PA, 1940: 4; 1941: 4-5, 1943: 12; 1946: 20. 
#3 PA, 1947: 17. 

#4 PA, 1950: 7. 

#5 PA, 1952: 6. 
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did not tolerate well prolonged stays at high altitudes. In the winter and spring of 
1951-52, a large number of patients were treated who had set off on their journeys 
without being aware of the impending departure of the doctors. In addition, 
several operations were performed to remove cataracts. After the departure of 
Drivers, there was again no doctor among the Moravians. The hospital was closed 
once more, and the Brethren were only able to take in the sick in exceptional cases 
and to assist in childbirths.**° This work was still important, given that the old 
state clinic in Leh had closed and the construction of a new facility did not begin 
until 1953. In an effort to continue their medical work and avoid exhausting their 
stocks of medicine and surgical equipment, the missionaries decided to work in 
cooperation with civilian and military doctors who would perform operations 
in their own clinics. These doctors, however, showed limited commitment to the 
effort, and their repeated failure to maintain a regular daily work schedule led 
many people in Leh to turn once again to traditional local healers for treatment. 
In some weeks, not a single patient visited the clinic.”” The number of patients 
seeking help from the Moravians began to gradually increase once a municipal 
hospital began operating in Leh. The people had apparently not been satisfied 
with the medical care offered at the government centre. The number patients 
seeking medical assistance from the Moravians rose again when the inhabitants 
of Leh learned about the Europeans’ planned departure.*” The Brethren still held 
out hope that one of the indigenous Christians would become a qualified doctor, 
but this proved to be in vain.*” The Moravian clinic in Leh stayed open only until 
the winter of 1955-56. 


ORPHAN CARE 


The Moravians never planned to provide care for orphans and lacked funds 
for this task, but because they were wealthy compared to the local inhabitants, 
minors were nevertheless entrusted to them. Funds for orphan care were 
eventually included in the Himalayan mission's healthcare budget (The Medical 
Mission and Special Fund for Leh), and, as a result, it was the Moravian doctors 
who were primarily responsible for the care and upbringing of these children. 
Orphaned children never constituted a serious social problem in the Himalayas, 
either before the arrival of the Moravians or during their mission activities there. 


26 PA, 1953: 57. 

27 PA, 1954: 19-20. 

28 PA, 1956: 6. 

° Joel Pal, the son of Tsetan Phuntsog, did not complete his medical studies before the 
European missionaries left Ladakh. Afterwards, he started a private practice (PA, 1955: 5). 
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In most cases, relatives or other guardians agreed to take orphans into their 
homes, regarding them as a relatively cheap source of labour. The position of 
orphans in society and within the family did not change when they grew older 
because they were not included in the system of inheritance. As a result of these 
factors, the Brethren only had to cope with a small group of minors. In some 
cases, the missionaries were force into caring for orphans by circumstances - this 
included children who had been abandoned or were of mixed heritage. 

The first orphans to find themselves in the care of the Moravians were two 
children, aged five and eight, born to a local Christian man and Buddhist woman. 
The missionaries took the children in because they felt a responsibility for them 
as the offspring of a former member of their community. After their father died 
in 1889, the mother left the children with the mission and remarried. The people 
of Leh looked upon her behaviour with disapproval because the woman had not 
complied with the traditional year-long mourning period and because she had 
abandoned her children. A few months later, after receiving news that her children 
were to be baptised, the mother came to reclaim them. The superintendent of 
the Himalayan mission at the time, FA. Redslob, refused to return them to her, 
and the matter was taken to court. The Wazir of Ladakh himself took part in 
the proceedings and issued a verdict that - in accordance with traditional law - 
the children should be brought up in the religion of their father. Both children 
were baptised and placed in the care of a close relative who was a member of the 
local congregation. The Brethren attended to the children’s education and covered 
the costs of maintaining them until they reached adulthood, but did not want 
the children to have regular contact with the missionaries in order to keep them 
from becoming too European. The children were given the names Samuel and 
Choskyid after their baptisms.*”° 

A year later, a Muslim beggar died at the mission hospital, leaving behind 
eight children whose relatives did not want to care for them.**' It became necessary 
to introduce a permanent system of care for local orphans because there was 
already a total of ten minors under the missionaries’ care. After the death of EA. 
Redslob and K. Marx in 1891, the children were looked after by EB. Shawe. Soon 
after, a ten-year-old boy called Golam, whose mother had given him up to be 
educated, joined the other wards. There were several other similar attempts by 
destitute parents to give up their children, although the Brethren usually refused 
because they did not have room for them at the mission. They were also aware 
that if they were to open an orphanage, more children would likely be turned 


*®° Choskyid’s behaviour brought the missionaries trouble for several years. Samuel became 
a teacher of Tibetan at a school in Keylong (PA, vol. 1, 1890: 138). 
8! PA, vol. 1, 1891: 384. 
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over to them for care. They did not want to encourage such behaviour, in large 
part, because they did not consider it appropriate for these children to be raised 
by Europeans and, as a result, lose touch with their own culture. The Brethren 
secured places for them with local Christian families who cared for these new 
wards along with their own children. They also ensured the children were taught 
about their traditional customs. The Brethren tried to keep the children from 
becoming too attached to them, in an effort to keep them from developing a sense 
of otherness. Many of the wards they took in had to receive medical treatment for 
long periods of time because they had come to the Brethren with serious health 
problems and suffered from malnutrition.*” The orphans were educated by the 
missionaries during the later stages of their care to help ensure that they would 
be able to find work and become independent later in adulthood. Throughout 
the history of the Himalayan mission, only a few orphans remained under the 
direct care of the Europeans. Clothes for the children were purchased from the 
bazaar in Leh and did not differ from local standards, and the children were 
expected to “preserve local customs, expressed through their way of life, food, 
clothing...“ 

The Moravians also looked after children whose parents had asked the 
Brethren for help in bringing them up. Most were children from single-parent 
families which the missionaries wanted to persuade to accept Christianity. The 
influence of their adult guardians on these minors was most likely significant, 
but they were formally given the freedom to choose their own faith. As part of 
the European missionaries’ efforts to raise their wards, they assigned them work 
to perform on behalf of the mission, for which they received a modest wage. 
The children typically received half the amount they earned at once, while the 
remainder was placed in a special account to provide a nest egg they could use later 
to help them start independent lives. After completing primary education at the 
mission, the most talented boys were sent to the secondary school in Srinagar,** 
which was run by friendly missionaries from the Church Mission Society. There, 
in addition to studying general subjects, they improved their knowledge of local 
languages, which would permit them to either teach at Moravian schools or 
evangelise to the local population in the future. Although it was hard to gain 
acceptance to it, a school for preachers (the Training College) was opened in Leh 


2 PA, vol. 11, 1925: 403. 

“3 The Moravian Bible Woman Fund for India assisted in collecting contributions to help 
orphaned children and to help local women find work. Through the missionaries’ numerous 
acquaintances in the region, they secured an education, training and apprenticeships with good 
craftsmen for their wards. This was essential in the case of woodworking and weaving because 
Ladakhi artisans had a bad reputation and, according to the Moravians, did not demonstrate a high 
level of craftsmanship (PA, vol. 1, 1891: 395-396; 1892: 522; vol. 5, 1903: 296; vol. 6, 1905: 3). 

‘4 Tt was the only secondary school in the entire area of Jammu and Kashmir. 
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in 1899.** In this way, their entire future became tied to the mission. During 
their school education, the boys were taught a craft, as mastery of one would 
help them to find work. The occupational choices for each pupil were carefully 
considered, with the demand for handicrafts in Leh and the surrounding area 
being taken into account. As a result, most boys learned carpentry, joinery and 
weaving. The Moravians usually purchased the equipment the boys would need 
to set up a small workshop.’ 

Children living at the mission were required to adhere to the orphanage’s strict 
rules. All visits to the town had to be reported, and the missionaries controlled 
their spending and their behaviour. If a child repeatedly broke these rules, he 
had to leave the foster home.*”” Wards remaining in the full or partial care of the 
missionaries did not always turn out the way the Moravians would have liked. 
Some of them stole from the mission, misappropriated the goods entrusted to 
them, or left the congregation.*** The most common problems among adolescent 
boys were drinking and visiting prostitutes, while girls, in turn, chose Buddhist or 
Muslim husbands, which resulted in their abandoning Christianity. The ties with 
the mission were least stable and the willingness to submit to the mission’s rigours 
weakest when the guardians of the children lived nearby, but were not members of 
the local Christian community. In such situations, it was simply enough for adult 
to relocate and the children would go with them; these children would lose contact 
with the Moravians and, in most cases, with the school. Girls were usually cared for 
by the wives of missionaries, who helped them with their housework in exchange. 
They also received lessons in general education from them and in such useful skills 
as accounting, handicrafts and how to manage a household. The Moravians often 
hired these girls as cooks, maids, or nannies, and paid them wages similar to those 
received by every other worker at the mission.*” They were very helpful in these 
positions considering the frequent changes in missionary staff and the lengthy 
process required for all newcomers to learn the local languages. These were often 
the only link between the mission and the outside world; new missionaries could 
neither understand this world, nor communicate with it. Moreover, educated girls 
who were more or less familiar with English were sought-after as workers, and 
could easily find employment with a number of Europeans visiting Ladakh or 
living in the north of India. 


5 PA, vol. 2, 1895: 513; vol. 3, 1898: 493-494; vol. 4, 1899: 209, 211; 1936: 4. 

*6 These were usually the kinds of crafts made by people from the lower castes. For this reason, 
the final decision regarding the choice of profession was ultimately made by the ward who was the 
interested party, and not by the missionaries (PA, vol. 11, 1924: 300). 

87 PA, vol. 10, 1919: 304. 

88 PA, vol. 5, 1903: 296. 

8° PA, vol. 9, 1917: 3. 
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By the outbreak of World War I, most of the wards at the missions had 
already come of age and found jobs, and were leading independent lives. After 
the war, the Moravians no longer had any children in their care except those 
from local Christian families.“ 

The Moravians offered one other form of social assistance: care for 
single mothers. Beginning in the 1920s, the missionary women ran a shelter 
for them in Leh, located in a house opposite to the travellers’ inn run by 
the Moravians that housed stalls for pack animals belonging to guests at the 
inn. The decor and food offered at the shelter were modelled on those found 
in Ladakhi households. For several years, many women with children were 
offered care there. During the women’s stay in the shelter, the Brethren tried 
to find jobs and housing for them, and tried to teach them simple crafts, such 
as sewing and knitting, or how to become domestic helpers.**! This was the 
only organised assistance that single women with children could count on in 
Ladakh. 

In summarising the educational initiatives of the Moravians from the 
mid-19th c. onwards, it is worth noting the scope and scale of these projects. 
The basic programme of education contained elements of indoctrination, 
although the subjects taught were mostly secular in content - something that 
was not available in the monastic educational system. The education received 
in missionary schools and government institutions run by the Brethren allowed 
graduates to change their social and professional status. Meanwhile, the 
education of girls generally strengthened the position of women in the family, 
which increased the economic significance of handicrafts. The school education 
of girls also had a significant impact on their perception of the world. The 
educational curriculum devised especially for them included extensive practical 
knowledge. Learning about hygiene, nutrition and managing a household took 
place alongside training in crafts.” Such knowledge directly influenced the way 
family households operated and increased the level of income earned by women 
and girls. 

Education was one of the most important innovations introduced in the 
districts of Lahaul, Kinnaur and Ladakh. Although the missionaries did not 
introduce proprietary solutions, and took advantage of the British system, which 
was already widespread in India, one of their undoubted achievements was the 


“0 The only exception was the orphanage in the village of Chushot (about 15km from Leh), 
open from 1942-1943. A local Christian, Standzin Paljor, looked after four orphans there. Three 
of them were later taken away by distant relatives and one boy was transferred to a mission in Leh 
(PA, 1943: 12; 1944: 14; 1945: 15). 

441 PA, vol. 11, 1922: 169; 1947: 17-18, 1948: 22; 1949: 6; 1953: 57. 

42 PA, vol. 27, 1868: 339-340; vol. 28, 1872: 499. 
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organisation and management of elementary education for boys on the Indo- 
Tibetan border. Their actions helped guide the way and manner in which young 
generations of the indigenous people were educated. The efforts of the Brethren 
were not confined to the main regional centres; thanks to local school branches, 
they reached many small settlements with their educational offer. The Moravians’ 
initiatives helped local inhabitants recognise the significance of education in the 
lives of people at an early stage. Prior to their arrival, only the social elite valued 
education under the British system. 

The opposition of many parents towards the Moravians’ schools was 
a major problem that impeded the development of mission schools and other 
schools run by the Moravians. The reluctance of the local population towards the 
missionaries’ educational initiatives was conditioned by numerous factors. For 
these traditional, conservative, indigenous communities, it was a defence against 
the unknown, against a new and constantly changing reality. The missionaries 
who introduced these innovations were not only associated with the British 
colonisers, but were also representatives of a foreign religion. Many villagers 
were opposed to using education to christianise children. Boycotts against school 
lessons were organised and petitions accusing the Moravians were written to local 
and colonial authorities. It took the missionaries many years to gain the support 
of the local community. However, it seems that with the passage of time, their 
“foreignness” and “Europeanness” ceased to be seen as a major threat. After a few 
decades, the parents themselves became interested in their children’s educational 
development, and themselves asked for Moravian schools to be opened in their 
villages, although most still did not agree with combining education with religious 
indoctrination. Hence the repeated conflicts between the Moravians and local 
authorities, which ultimately led to a significant reduction in the influence of the 
Brethren in managing government schools and to their periodic closure. 

One result of the Moravian schools’ work was that by the end of the second 
half of the 19th c the local population became aware of the need to attend school, 
which is reflected in modern statistical data relating to the illiteracy rate among 
the population living in the areas discussed.** There is no doubt that this is not 
the sole contribution of the Moravians, although it is certain they were the driving 
force behind the development of the local inhabitants. 

The importance of Moravian contributions to the field of education is best 
reflected by the fact that the mission and government schools organised and 
administrated by missionaries were, for the first few decades of their existence, 


“3 The average rate of literacy in “tribal” areas in India and Himachal Pradesh state was just 
over 16% at the start of the 1960s and almost 26% in the case of the groups in Lahaul and Kinnaur. 
Later censuses recorded even a double-digit growth in the following decades. 
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the only institutions of their kind in this area. The first British schools in Lahaul 
independent of the Moravians did not open until the early 20th c. India’s 
mountainous areas were on the periphery of British authority and for a decade, 
the colonial authorities did virtually nothing to help better connect these areas to 
their decision-making centres or to enable them to develop. In the neighbouring 
Spiti district, where there were no Christian missions in the 19th c.; the first 
school in the local capital of Kaza was not founded until 1932. The British funded 
only two scholarships per year for local boys to study in the government school 
in Kulu or at the Moravian school in Keylong.** The situation was similar in 
Kinnaur; Moravian schools had operated there since 1866, while the first 
governmental elementary education institution was established in 1914." The 
conditions for learning in Ladakh were slightly different. At the inception of 
the Moravian mission there, there was already a local school in Leh funded by 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. Students at this school, however, learned 
on the basis of traditional monastic teaching methods. The system and level 
of education offered at the mission school were also recognised by the district 
authorities, who implemented “compulsory education” for boys in Leh. 

In a modern-day assessment of the education provided by the Brethren 
throughout the areas in question, it is necessary to consider the scope of the 
Moravians’ activities. As many as 250 boys studied at these institutions in some 
years and the total number taught included several thousand children.“° The 
system of education started by the missionaries in 1860 was in opposition to the 
traditional solutions in this area. Until the arrival of the Moravians, the education 
of children was limited both in terms of who could be educated and in terms of 
local religious institutions; relatively few children studied under the educational 
practices that had been carried out in monasteries. The new system introduced 
by the Brethren not only broke the existing monopoly of local religious centres 
of education, but also became a model for the subsequent transformation of local 
schools. 

The curriculum implemented by the Moravians reflected their evangelical 
efforts, on the one hand, and, on the other, was a result of their European 
understanding of the role of education. The Moravians recognised that it was 
necessary to educate a new generation, which would be much more susceptible to 


“4 PA, vol. 34, 1887: 61-62; Gazetteer of the Kangra District 1994 (1899): 91. 

“5 Bajpai 1981: 119; 1991: 121. 

“46 Tn Lahaul in 1872, 37 students attended the year-round school, while 59 students attended 
nearby institutions. At the beginning of the 1872-73 school year, the total number of registered 
students was 150, but when classes ended in March, this number was much smaller. A year later, 
47 students studied at the year-round school, while 124 boys attended rural schools (PA, vol. 28, 
1873: 482; vol. 29, 1874: 164, vol. 30, 1877: 179; vol. 2, 1895: 586; vol. 4, 1899: 213). 
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the influence of Christianity than the adult indigenous population had been. The 
missionaries set a goal for themselves to spread literacy in Tibetan and Urdu. In their 
opinion, this would affect the growth of public interest in biblical literature. Along 
with teaching the basic skills of reading and writing, the Brethren introduced classes 
in geography, arithmetic, Indian history and the history of Christian countries. The 
Moravian proposal for education was much broader than the traditional education 
provided at monasteries. In comparison, the elementary education provided or 
supervised by the missionaries was, officially, quite secular. The participation of 
children in Christian religion classes was voluntary and religious issues had to be 
distinctly separated from general knowledge. However, the Moravians endeavoured 
to use Christian texts in teaching students how to read and write. In addition, 
student contact with the missionaries took on a certain evangelical dimension of its 
own; through their authority and position, the Moravians could become important 
people in the young people’s development. The people who fought most to clearly 
separate evangelism from school education were, as I mentioned previously, the 
parents of children supported by the governors of Lahaul. Their actions eventually 
led to the Moravians not being allowed to personally teach in government schools 
in Lahaul. 

In order to appreciate the impact of the mission schools, it must be noted 
that although the level of education at these institutions in the mountain areas was 
much lower than that of the nearest British schools located in the Kulu valley or 
in the Indian lowlands, the basic knowledge acquired by their graduates provided 
a good basis for further study. The provided young people with opportunities 
for social and profession advancement that had never previously been available 
to them. Moravian and government educational institutions offered work to the 
best graduates and, among other things, managed the smaller Moravian school 
branches, which further extended the education offered under the supervision of 
the missionaries. The best example of this is the career of Samuel (Joldan Stobkyes), 
a Ladakhi living in exile in Lahaul, who held no social position in Keylong. 
Having no family assets or connections, he won the respect and confidence of 
the local community through his skills and the duties fulfiled as a teacher. He 
became proficient in the classical Tibetan language, which was a highly respected 
ability locally because it was through their knowledge of this language that lamas 
distinguished themselves. Samuel thus came to be treated as one who deserves 
respect. Without the interference of the missionaries in local, traditional cultural 
bonds, such upward mobility would not have been possible. 

When the Moravians decided to move their missions and their local believers 
from Lahaul and Kinnaur to Ladakh in 1885, a significant number of Christians 
found themselves in Leh for the first time in the history of the mission’s activity 
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in India. The congregation progressively made a more visible impact on the 
rest of the town’s population. On the eve of India’s independence in 1947, the 
social status of educated Christians was higher that it had ever been. One of the 
members of the congregation became the principal of a state primary school, and 
another was head of the Customs Outpost, which controlled trade with Central 
Asia. Moreover, a local Moravian was a clerk at the local court, another was the 
director of land assessment at the local tax office. Madta, from Leh, was employed 
as a as a driver for of local transport firm. Eliya Tsetan Phuntsog, the son-in-law 
of Yoseb Gergan, managed the work of the local Department of Public Works, 
and later became a tehsildar in Leh. In June 1952, Dechen, a Christian from 
Keylong (Lahaul), was appointed to the Ladakh state government. Apart from the 
fact that a Christian had gained such a high position, it was also significant that 
he was the first indigenous inhabitant to become an important administrative 
officer in Ladakh. When in October 1952, the state government of Jammu and 
Kashmir opened a school for girls, Sarah Angmo, a Christian woman from Leh, 
was entrusted to run it. In turn, the construction of a state-run school in 1953, 
one of the most important investments in Leh, was supervised by a member of the 
local Moravian community.” The appointment of local Christians to important 
positions did not usually incite protests, but after E.T. Phuntsog took over the 
office of tehsildar, people expressed their opposition with demonstrations that 
took place on the streets of the town. These protests were repeated numerous 
times until Phuntsog resigned from carrying out this public duty and became 
director of the Moravian congregation in Ladakh. 

The remaining graduates — not only Christians - also gained the opportunity 
to take on responsible positions within the British administration. The skills most 
valued by the British were a knowledge of Tibetan, English, and the local languages. 
When the first of them received a significant wage of 10 rupees (about 1 pound)** 
per month, even parents who were reluctant towards the missionary school had 
to admit that their educated sons could be a pillar of family economics.” The 
education and experiences acquired through collaboration with the Moravians 
allowed local graduates of the mission school, quite paradoxically, to make 
decisions about their independence from the Brethren. Indigenous youths who 
had been educated and supported by the missionaries did not want to return to 
their homelands in order to assist the congregation. Moreover, a lack of educated 


“47 PA, 1947: 18; 1950: 4, 6; 1951: 3; 1952: 3; 1953: 57; 1954: 19. 

“8 During the more than one hundred years of Moravian activity in India, the ratio of the 
British pound to the Indian rupee changed several times, and it is for this reason that I have given 
the amount in both currencies. In the 1860s, 10 rupees was a large sum. It was equal to the average 
annual income from growing vegetables on an area of 4/5ha (data for Lahaul). 

4 PA, vol. 30, 1877: 179; vol. 3, 1898: 460. 
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staff prevented the Brethren from implementing and developing their plans for the 
mission. In turn, their trusted helpers were hired out by travellers and officials for 
several weeks at a time. It should be added, however, that having local Christians 
work as guides and interpreters also had positive sides for the Moravians. 
Prominent individuals who were generally satisfied with their services provided 
schools with additional donations and showed their gratitude for this help with 
favourable treatment towards Moravian efforts in British colonial offices.*” 

The education of girls by missionaries established an entirely new quality of 
life for the inhabitants of these areas. In this regard, the Moravians did not have 
any local competition for several decades because girls were not traditionally 
educated. In Lahaul, where the Moravians settled earliest, the social stratification 
resembled that of feudal Europe. According to their observations and the 
insights of British officials, the local population was entirely dependent upon the 
monastic hierarchy or aristocracy.**' The missionaries were amazed at the very 
low status of local women. Their opposition to this state of affairs was very strong, 
because women held a special place within Moravian communities and their 
rights officially had been equal to those of men since 1722. Women formed their 
own internal structures in the congregation and were chosen to hold important 
offices. According to the Moravians, they deserved a dignified place in society. 

In Moravian schools and courses on modern household management, girls 
made knitted sweaters, scarves, gloves and other items. The ability to knit, which 
seems less important today, was the main handicraft taught to the local women; 
it was popular not only in the main mission, but in out-stations, as well. Offering 
training in a craft was the only way to keep large numbers of women within the 
mission's sphere of influence, as most students were non-Christian (80-90%). 
Based on the available sources, I estimate that thousands of local women were 
able to master this skill with the help of the Moravians and, more importantly, 
transferred this knowledge to others. The technique of braiding yarn into belts, 
taken from Central European culture, is now considered a traditional activity 
that has “always” been present element in Himalayan culture. Handicrafts in 
the region continue to develop, and new centres of production have appeared 
that are unrelated to the Moravians’ presence. New, local designs and acrylic 
and cotton fibres instead of wool are increasingly being used; patterned knitted 
products now occupy a permanent place in urban and rural bazaars across the 
region.*” 


450 PA, vol. 8, 1912: 302; vol. 12, 1927: 142. 

‘1 Schulze 1932: 537. 

‘2 The Dutch geologist, Van der Sleen, reported the occurrence of patterned woollen shawls in 
the late 1920s in the area of Chini (Kinnaur): [shawls] “in many cases embroidered with a pretty 
coloured design, but with a border of swastikas or Greek key pattern, carried out, alas, in coloured 
wool imported from Germany!” (1929: 91). The note about imported wool was most likely due to 
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How did the craft activities of women affect their social status? First of all, it 
became possible for women who worked at home to improve the economic status 
of their families. This, in turn, increased their importance and independence. 
Women learned to work together within the framework of a “cooperative”. 
When the Moravian missions remained only in Ladakh, there was an attempt to 
convince indigenous Christians that both the level of religiosity and the financial 
status of the group depended on locals alone. When the European missionary 
fund became severely limited in the 1920s-1940s, and not enough remained for 
even small purchases, members of the congregation in Leh and Khalatse took 
on spinning and knitting work during the winter for the mission. Such decisions 
were made by the Board of Elders of the congregation, which was formally no 
longer subject to the missionaries’ will.*°? These were the first governments in 
local communities where women played a vital role. Since the mid-1940s, it was 
the Board which made decisions about renovations, construction, the financing 
of schools, and communal food purchases. The religious aspect was less important 
in this than the ability to act in the name of and on behalf of the Brethren. This 
skill became a social value that was respected in independent India. 

The Moravians’ second area of work within the social sphere was medicine. 
Their idea was to provide medical assistance in order to attract a large group 
of local people to the mission and to make contact with them, making 
Christianisation easier. In their role as doctors, the missionaries did not have 
much time for evangelising. The daily prayers led at the hospital and in clinics 
and the dissemination of Christian texts there did not increase the number of 
indigenous believers. However, due to the missionary clinics, local inhabitants 
began to tolerate the European Christians, and were grateful for their help, 
although this does not imply that they were more interested in adopting a new 
religion. They accepted medical care and took advantage of it, but did not adopt 
the foreign faith brought to them by the Brethren. 

Meanwhile, the medical care practised by the Moravians changed the 
perception of the local population towards diseases, medical conditions and the 
healing process. The act of providing treatment in traditional medical systems 
was inextricably linked to religiosity. As T.D.L Schreve observed, medicine was 
reserved for Buddhist lamas, and when someone from outside this group visited 
the sick, he was considered, at least in part, a lama.** This was because the 


a mistranslation, although this passage raises another important point. Moravians had not been 
present there for more than 20 years, and yet the handicraft continued. In addition, locals at the 
time were still aware of the connection between the patterns and dyed yarn and Germany. 

43 PA, vol. 12, 1927: 147; 1942: 7; 1939: 8-9. 

‘S* Tn the 1860s in Poo, three individuals treated people in addition to Pagell. They were able to 
blend herbs and let blood. In Keylong alongside Heyde, only one local lama practiced (PA, vol. 26, 
1866: 133; vol. 2, 1892: 631). 
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population in non-urban areas had to turn to lamas for medical care (travelling 
lama doctors or lamas living in monasteries), whereas in areas where the influence 
of Hinduism or syncretic religions was stronger, they would also turn to “holy 
men” (rishis). Local healers who ran private professional practices could only be 
found in the large urban centre of Leh. After the arrival of the Moravians, an on- 
going process of rationalising medical care and treatments could be observed, 
and as a result, the manner in which the Moravians treated patients, gradually 
changed, as well. Earlier, the local society would isolate people or families who 
were afflicted by unknown infectious diseases, and, in times of emergency, force 
them out of residential areas. The missionaries rather effectively took over the 
medical care of such patients, although finding and attending to all of them was 
impossible.** 

One important issue pertaining to the medical care offered by the European 
Brethren is the scale of this phenomenon. From 1856-1956, tens of thousands 
of people were treated for free or for a small fee at mission stations.*°° Of this 
number, many patients came from areas far away from the districts in which the 
Moravian mission stations operated. Free medical care also covered the most 
destitute individuals, who usually could not afford to turn to local healers for help. 
The presence of women doctors and nurses among the Moravians contributed to 
the fact that, from the 1930s, indigenous women and children increasingly took 
advantage of the medical care they offered. Until that time, they had accounted 
for a very small percentage of the people visiting the missionary hospital. 

The popularity of Moravian treatments, their effectiveness, and the extent 
of care provided depended on several factors. A key condition was the on- 
going availability of a missionary doctor. Interruptions in operations lasting 
several months or even several years at the hospital in Leh made people wary of 
visiting these centres. Many patients who had undergone long journeys to reach 
a hospital or a mission, and then found it closed lost faith in the Moravians. It 
is worth noting here that information in this region did not spread quickly, 
and people often did not know about the missionaries leaving, or about their 
deaths, for months afterwards. Long-term changes in habits took time and the 
alternative forms of medical care that were introduced by the Moravians out of 
necessity were not effective, although many patients planned their visits to the 
hospital on annual trading journeys. The level of trust in individual doctors and 
their solid reputations strongly influenced the locals’ assessment of the medical 
work of the Moravians’ medical work; each European had to build up his or her 
position from scratch. 


‘5 A.W. Heyde report dated August 15, 1884 (PA, vol. 33, 1885: 349). 
‘6 T use the term “people’, although strictly speaking they would be called “cases”. It is not 
known how many patients frequently received assistance from the mission. 
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Mission finances, purchasing ability, and timely delivery of medicines also 
played an important role in this. The latter was a source of constant problems 
for the Brethren. Due to a lack of funds, they could not expand their work 
into neighbouring areas, even in the few periods of stability when the had 
proper medical staffing. It is worth noting that the medical care offered by the 
missionaries was very modern compared to conventional treatments, and in line 
with contemporary European canons of the art of medicine. In taking advantage 
of procedures, antiseptics, vaccines and surgery that were not known locally, the 
missionaries were able to help people with leprosy and effectively treat cataracts 
and many other ailments. Some of these diseases had been previously considered 
by locals as incurable. The Moravians saved or extended the lives of hundreds of 
people from outbreaks of infectious diseases, dysentery and parasitic diseases of 
the digestive system. Only missions offered this scope and level of care throughout 
these areas. The only clinic in the Kinnaur until 1948 was in Chini (Kalpa), which 
was taken over by the Salvation Army in 1906. Until the mid-1950s, no facility in 
the district had the ability to perform surgeries and hospitalise patients.*” This 
situation only changed during the border war with China in 1961-62. 

The Brethren also performed administrative and organisational activities 
aimed at promoting good hygiene and establishing rules for the provision of 
medical care in Lahaul, Kinnaur and Ladakh. Therefore, they kept in touch 
with the local authorities in an attempt to influence legislation and to establish 
compliance with hygienic regulations. British colonial authorities were not 
the only ones who appreciated the medical care offered by the Moravians; the 
Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehur, personally became interested in the care 
they offered to the poor, especially, after India’s independence was restored. In 
1952, the commander of the Indian armed forces, General Cariappa, visited the 
mission station centre with the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, Karan Singh. 
Individuals holding positions at the highest levels of government in India were 
well aware of how difficult it was to run a well-functioning health care system in 
the Himalayas. 


487 Bajpai 1981: 122; 1991: 124. 
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CHAPTER III 


PUBLICATIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Learning the local languages in the areas in which they carried out their 
evangelical work was of paramount importance for the missionaries. Being able 
to communicate in these languages was necessary for them both in order to 
establish contact with the local population and to fulfil their mission of spreading 
the Word of God. The seriousness with which the Moravians approached the 
task of mastering local languages and the excellent results they often achieved 
reflected the way they ran their missions and the strong emphasis they placed 
on language study wherever they worked. The Brethren’s approach and views on 
language were not shared, however, by all of the churches that sent members to 
work in their missions.** 

The first two Moravians to arrive in India in the end of 1853 were unable to 
speak the local languages. Assuming that India would merely bea transit country, 
they had focused on mastering the basics of Mongolian while still in Germany; 
this was meant to help them during their journey through that country. The 
missionaries had also learned the Kalmyk language because they intended to 
work among Mongols. When it was decided that the missionaries would remain 
in India and Tibet, August Wilhelm Heyde and Eduard Pagell began intensively 
studying Tibetan and Urdu. Their inability to communicate with the indigenous 


48 Some groups, especially in French and Partuguese colonies, sought to initially “civilise” 
indigenous peoples before christianising them and generally considered European languages to be 
superior to local languages. As a consequence of this approach, they conducted their educational 
and evangelisation work in non-local languages. Some missionary congregations preferred 
to entrust the learning of local languages to Providence, with the members of the Cambridge 
Seven being an example of such. Immediately after arriving in China in 1885, they decided that 
learning Chinese grammar by means of “traditional” methods made no sense given the nature 
of their mission. Three members of the group (and later the most famous), C. T. Studd, and 
Cecil and Arthur Polhill began lengthy prayer sessions asking to be granted the gift of tongues. 
James Hudson-Taylor, the senior member of the local mission in China, tried to bring the overly- 
enthusiastic young new arrivals back down to earth, reportedly telling them that even if he had 
the power to teach them Chinese by simply laying hands upon them, he wouldn't do so. 
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population constituted a major problem for the missionaries, as it reinforced their 
foreignness and strengthened the hostile disposition of the locals.*” Bronistaw 
Malinowski succinctly described such a situation decades later: “The stranger 
who cannot speak the language is to all savage tribes a natural enemy”.*” 

All the language work the Moravian missionaries engaged in helped prepare 
them to translate Christian texts and was - directly or indirectly —- subordinated 
to this goal. The study of local languages, primarily classical Tibetan, took 
place in parallel with the Moravians’ increasingly better understanding of local 
cultures. As the result of lessons learned from previous missions, the Brethren 
already realised that mastering a language without obtaining a good knowledge 
of the culture associated with it made it impossible to produce understandable 
translations. The region in which the Moravians found themselves was highly 
diverse linguistically, but some of the local cultures also had their own literatures, 
which was a major issue in terms of their publishing ambitions. The shared use of 
Tibetan as a written language was a unifying feature in Lahaul (which had been 
divided for centuries into a number of small, local principalities), and, to some 
extent, provided a common cultural foundation in the neighbouring territories 
of Spiti, Kinnaur and Ladakh. The dominance of Tibetan writing in the Western 
Himalayan region reflected the fact that it had a strong long-term relationship 
with both Tibet and India. 

The choice of language for carrying out evangelical work had to be made 
almost immediately; this was important because it also largely determined 
the group to which the message would be addressed.*”' It was necessary to 
find a language in which it would be possible to both translate literature and 
to preach. Day-to-day communication in Lahaul was carried on in spoken 
languages whose lexical scope lacked the vocabulary needed to express complex 
religious and philosophical issues. The Moravians were surprised to discover 
that the largest of these local languages, Bunan, Manchad and Tinan,*” were 


PA, vol. 5, 1903: 330; Bray 1998a: 4. 

49 Malinowski 1989: 314. This quotation is used to describe the nature of the problem, without 
any intention of labeling the Lahaulis as “savage” and “tribe”, because even in mid-19th century 
ethnography, they were not included into such named groups. 

‘el Taube 1990: 60-61. 

‘2 The most detailed breakdown of the languages spoken in the region was made by the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics (henceforth SIL), and I will use this classification as a basis. It 
lists Tibeto-Kanauri languages as one of the Himalayan languages, and includes within this group 
Tibetic and Tibetan languages, dividing the latter into Central, Eastern, Northern, Southern, and 
Western Tibetan and three other languages. Ladakhi, Balti and Purigskad and varieties of Tibetan 
are included among the Western Tibetan languages. Bunan, Tinan, Manchad and Kinnauri 
which were also used by the Moravians in their publications, belong to the Kanauri subgroup of 
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not Tibetan dialects at all, as they had first thought. Bunan*® was dominant in 
the area lying to the north east (the Bunan Valley) and south of Keylong (near 
Kardang and Barbok - the valley of the Bhaga River tributary). About 1/6 of 
the words in Bunan came directly from Tibetan, yet these borrowings related 
mainly to trade and everyday objects, and the grammar and phonetics of the 
two languages were unrelated. However, since the mid-19th c., Tibetan had been 
steadily replacing Bunan in communities where the latter had been traditionally 
spoken. Manchad*™ was spoken in numerous scattered communities to the west 
of Keylong (the Pattan Valley) near the Chamba border. Many Hindus lived in 
this part of Lahaul, and the local language there was gradually being replaced by 
Urdu and Hindi. Tinan,*® in turn, was spoken south of Lahaul (in the Gondhla 
Valley of the Chandra River and in parts of the Sisu and Koksar Valleys) near the 
Kulu Valley.*°° As with Manchad, Tinan was a lingua franca which included loan 
words from Tibetan, Bunan, Hindi and Persian. 

The initial evangelisation of Lahaul’s inhabitants could have been conducted 
in the languages spoken locally, but an inability to communicate clearly (due to 
the lack of religious vocabulary) would have greatly limited their ability reach the 
public with their message. In order to do so successfully, the missionaries needed 
to travel constantly and build personal relationships with the population, as the 
local languages were spoken by groups that were small and scattered over a wide 
area; the total number of speakers rarely exceeded several thousand. Up until this 
point, no one had tried to record any of these languages, which made translating 
Christian literature into them - which the Moravians considered a necessity - 
extremely complicated. In addition, the Brethren could not predict how well 
these societies would treat attempts to create a written version of the languages 
they spoke, and what consequences this might bring. 

Although Tibetan seemed best suited for translating Christian literature, the 
choice to use it was neither obvious nor easy for the Brethren. On the one hand, 
its use encompassed an entire region, but, on the other hand, several different 


Himalayan languages (SIL 2004). Other language classifications commonly used in Poland are 
less precise. See: Milewski 1948a, map description 48; Diringer 1968: 351; Majewicz 1989: 69-72; 
Klafkowski 2000: 111-119. 

‘8 According to the SIL classification (2004, code: BFU), Bunan is a Gahri language (Ghara, 
Lahauli of Bunan, Boonan, Punan, Poonan, Erankad, Keylong Boli or Bunan). 

‘64 According to the SIL classification (2004, code: LAE) Manchad is a Pattani language 
(Manchati, Manchad, Pattani, Patni, Chamba, Chamba Lahauli, Lahauli, Swangla or Changsapa 
Boli). 

‘5 According to the SIL classification (2004, code: LBF), Tinan is a Tinani language (Lahauli, 
Lahouli, Rangloi, Tinan Lahauli, Lahauli, Teenan, Gondla, Gondhla), with related dialects. 

466 PA, vol. 13, 1859: 345, 474; vol. 26, 1866: 130. 
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versions of the language were used. Above all, its spoken forms were radically 
different from the written ones. The Moravians compared the differences 
between these versions to the situation in Germany, where villagers often did 
not understand the speech of educated people. Three basic versions of the official 
Tibetan language existed: classical or “literary” Tibetan (chos skad), a honorific 
courtly form of the language (rje sa phal), and a nearly vernacular (phal skad). 
The latter, like the local languages of Lahaul, did not have words and collocations 
to express religious ideas with precision. Written versions of Tibetan also differed 
substantially among themselves: for example, between dbu can “with a head”, 
that is, with a matra (horizontal line) above the characters, and the “headless” 
dbu med, without a matra.*”’ The main variant of dbu med writing was the cursive 
form ‘khyu gyig (the Moravians used it later in printed news publications). In 
total, there were several different ways to write in Tibetan. 

The only version of Tibetan intended to convey spiritual content was chos 
skad. Its use encompassed the entire Himalayan region, but it was a language only 
understood by a very small portion of the population, mostly those belonging to 
the elite (nobility and clergy). The use of classical Tibetan (chos skad) also required 
familiarity with the literary culture that developed around this language and to 
subscribe to its rules, because the missionaries’ texts would represent a continuation 
of this tradition. The Brethren had noted that inhabitants of the Lahaul area were 
usually unable to read or understand chos skad, and when lamas read texts in it 
on special occasions, nobody paid attention; personal contact with the locals was 
characterised as follows: “when we read a passage from the Bible, we have to translate 
it into the vernacular phal skad.“* During the planning stage of their translating 
work, the Brethren had assumed that the process of language learning and their 
initial attempts to translate Christian texts would take several years, although they 
sought to shorten this as much as possible. It was necessary first to decide whether 
the translations would be in the classical chos skad, and thereby reduce the size of 
the potential audience to a narrow, well-educated monastic social group, or whether 
they would use a number of borrowings from the more common phal skad, and 
make the content easier to understand for the average inhabitant. The first two 
Moravians did not yet realise the additional potential cultural consequences of 
using each of these languages. 

Heyde and Pagell were very quick learners, and they made rapid progress 
in familiarising themselves with the local languages of Lahaul. They could easily 
communicate in colloquial Tibetan (phal skad); however, classical Tibetan 


‘67 Diringer 1968: 352; Bareja-Starzynska, Mejor 2002: 37. 
468 Letter from T. Rechler from the mission in Keylong, August 1866 (PA, vol. 26, 1867: 130). 
Some two decades years later, J. Weber expressed a similar opinion (PA, vol. 34, 1889: 558). 
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(chos skad) proved too difficult for them. There was no way they could produce 
accurate translations in this language. To begin translating the Bible and other 
Christian texts, they would need the help of an experienced linguist. The Brethren 
in Herrnhut did not have anyone in their midst who knew Tibetan. Heinrich 
August Jaschke, a well-known linguist, was finally chosen.*®” In addition to 
several European languages, was familiar with Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindi 
and Urdu. He learned new languages with exceptional ease, and had perfect 
pitch, a skill which helped him greatly in his linguistic work.*” 

After Jaschke arrived in India in 1857 and became the director of the 
Himalayan mission, he devoted himself fully to study of the language. He could 
not find a competent and reliable teacher of classical Tibetan there because 
Keylong (Lahaul) was outside of the main geographical range within which the 
language was spoken, and thus chose to spend several months in Stok near Leh 
in Ladakh. He lived there in conditions typical for poor Ladakhis and, as a result, 
became familiar with the local culture; more importantly, he was an incredibly 
quick learner.*”’ A year later, in 1858, he sent his first paper on Tibetan vowels 
to the German linguist Prof. Carl Richard Lepsius (1810-1884), and the work 
was published in Berlin a few years later.*’ European publications on indigenous 
languages were few and far between at the time. Up until the mid-19th c., only 
a dozen or so linguists concerned themselves with these languages, and the 
number of translations of Tibetan texts into European languages was extremely 
small. The Moravians began to play an increasingly important role in this field. 
Jaschke conducted his work alone and within the limitations of the conditions in 
the Himalayan mission. He made a classification of the local languages and chose 
the methods to be used in the translations. Heyde and Pagell were unable to help, 


4 He was a direct descendant of immigrants from Moravia who arrived in Herrnhut in 1722, 
and his paternal ancestors had been bakers. When Jaschke’s father went bankrupt, the Moravian 
community took care of the talented boy. With their help he was trained and employed as a teacher. 
More about the missionary and his family can be found in (Kolmaés 1992). 

4 Apart from his mother German, he knew English, Swedish, Polish, Hungarian, Latin and 
Greek fluently. He could also read and write in Danish and Czech (Driver 1951: 197; Witt, 1990; 
Kolma§s 1992: 115). Most recent work on Jaschke’s manuscripts indicates that he also knew French 
quite fluently. 

47! Jaschke stayed in Stok between June and September of 1857 in the house of Sodnam Stobkyes 
(PA, vol. 12, 1857: 415; MR, 1877: 161-162. Stobkyes had been employed since the early 1850s by 
CMS missionaries from the mission station in Kotgarh to translate Christian texts into Tibetan. 
It is most likely that this work was not completed or that the outcome was disappointing, because 
the Moravians never used it. Nothing is known today about whether these were ever published, as 
the missionaries from the CMS later used translations made by the Brethren. 

42 Jaschke H.A., Uber das Tibetanische Lautsystem, Monatsberichte der Kéniglichen Preuss 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Berlin: 1860 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 18; PA, vol. 1, 1890: 
141). 
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as the essence and the scope of the associated linguistic and translation problems 
were still beyond their understanding and would remain so for some time. 

The Brethren had to make a decision on two issues before beginning their 
translation of Christian literature. The first concerned who should do the translating 
- selected local missionary helpers or Europeans. Some local inhabitants knew 
Tibetan (including the classical form) better than the Moravians, but did not have 
the necessary knowledge of Christian doctrine and religious and cultural contexts 
to take on such a task. Those still in the earliest stage of cooperation were not 
even yet neophytes. The helpers’ level of education likewise was not adequate to 
guarantee that their translations would be linguistically consistent with the canons 
of Tibetan religious literature. With this in mind, Jaschke decided that the European 
Brethren’ own, even imperfect, translations would be superior. At the same time, 
he assumed that this would be a temporary situation and that in the future, once the 
local Christians had an understanding of both the European and the local cultural 
context, and their knowledge of Christian doctrine was acceptable, their translations 
would be better than those of the Europeans. Jaschke’s position corresponds with the 
views of E. Nida, published almost one hundred years later. Nida distinguished four 
periods of Christian translation: Early Church, Reformation, Modern Missionary 
Endeavour and Indigenous National Translations, and regarded the path of 
succession as indicating a set direction of change.’” Jaschke’s views illustrate the 
transition from the third to the fourth period. 

Jaschke also made a choice on the second issue, arguing for the explicit use 
of classical Tibetan (chos skad) in translations of Christian literature, although 
in practice, attempts were made to ease the rigour with which this decision was 
implemented. The choice of using classical Tibetan as a primary medium for 
the Moravians’ translations carried with it serious consequences. Chos skad 
was indeed universal, but it was also complex; readers of texts written in this 
language, therefore, had to be thoroughly educated. Even educated users of the 
language could not always understand all of the intricacies of its spelling and 
grammar. The group that was best prepared to read and analyse texts in classical 
Tibetan - Buddhist monks - were also the least interested in changing their 
religion. Throughout the area in which the Moravian mission operated, people 
generally accepted the fact that a specialised group in the monastic hierarchy 
was responsible for contemplating religious texts. In addition, the lamas were 
an opinion-forming group. Although conversion among their ranks was almost 
entirely out of the question, the Moravians were well aware that Buddhist monks 
would certainly be studying the Christian texts thoroughly. For readers from 
this cultural circle, the Bible text would have to be translated and printed in 


473 Nida 1978: 14. 
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classical Tibetan. Any changes introduced to the official language, for example, 
borrowings of dialectal expressions from “lesser” language variations, would be 
interpreted by the audience as resulting from the translator’s lack of education 
and, consequently, would be evidence of the low quality of the Christian texts.*” 

On the other hand, the Brethren intended to make the Bible and other 
Christian texts accessible to as many “ordinary” people in the region as possible, 
which required simplifying the classical language. Jaschke reconciled these two 
divergent positions as follows: The classical chos skad was to be “adapted” to the 
needs of translating Christian literature, but its strict structural and phraseological 
standards would be somewhat simplified. Due to this, the language of the 
translations would still be “high culture’, but would be more accessible then.*” 
In 1881, Jaschke wrote in the preface to his dictionary that, in his opinion, “if 
Buddhist readers were to be brought into contact with Biblical and Christian 
ideas, the introduction to so foreign and strange a train of thought ... had best 
be made through the medium of phraseology and diction as simple, as clear, and 
so popular as possible. My instrument must be ... not a technical, but the vulgar 
tongue’.*”° 

Up until his death in 1883, Jaschke always had the final say in language 
matters, even after returning to Germany in 1865. 


1. THE BIBLE IN LOCAL LANGUAGES 


It is worth once again stressing the fundamental importance of the text of the 
Bible for the Moravians.*” They believed it to be God’s most important message 
to humanity, and that through it one could personally encounter Him. To obtain 
God's grace, it is necessary to understand the Bible, and to be aware of the meaning 
of the words contained in it. The Bible not only carried content, it also bestowed 
a blessing on the reader. As a result, the Brethren had a naive understanding 


4 John Bray even writes that “any dialect books that did appear risked being mocked as the 
work of half-educated rustics” (1990: 67). 

“° The Moravians did not make their first attempt to translate passages of the NT into this 
simplified, classical language until the late 1880s. These were for a Bible for Children to be used 
in schools and Sunday schools. During the preparation of materials for this book, neither the 
publisher nor the print run(s?) of this publication could be determined. I did not even come 
across a detailed description of this publication (PA, vol. 1, 1890: 142). 

476 Jaschke 1972: ii. 

“” During the course of history, different Biblical canons have emerged: Hebrew (Palestinian 
and Alexandrian) Catholic, and several canons recognised by other Christian churches (Krzyzaniak 
2004: 117). The Moravian Brethren recognised the Lutheran Protestant canon. 
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of Buddhist and Hindu religious practices, which essentially consisted, in their 
opinion, of mindlessly repeating passages from books considered sacred. From 
the perspective of comparative religious study, the Moravian approach to the 
text of the Bible would be recognised as characteristic of a religion based not 
only on the spoken word, but also of that recorded in a Book (or Books). Thus, 
“Literate religions have some kind of autonomous boundary. Practitioners are 
committed to one alone and may be defined by their attachment to the Holy 
Book, their recognition of a Credo, as well as by their practice of certain rituals, 
prayers, modes of propitiation”. With regard to the activities of the Moravian 
congregation, we should pay attention to yet another feature of religious writing 
(especially of religions using alphabetic writing) — they are “generally religions of 
conversion, not simply religious of birth.’ 

The Bible came into being over a period of many centuries in different 
cultural environments and political, historical and social conditions.*” The 
topics contained within it were first transmitted by word of mouth. These oral 
versions were enriched with commentary, explanations, interpretations, and so 
on. This process was long enough that we can talk about a pre-literary period in 
the formation of the Bible. The Old Testament was written in several languages 
over a period of more than a dozen centuries. Its authors lived at different times 
and came from various social strata, which meant that the vocabulary they used 
came from different traditions, and reflected different intellectual levels. The 
basis of most modern translations are versions written in the original languages, 
namely Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek. It is difficult to make an accurate cultural 
interpretation, since a specific feature of Hebrew is ambiguity, word play, and 
its specific rhythm and symmetry, while the contexts of the Greek version - 
originating in the Mediterranean cultural sphere - are only seemingly easier 
to decipher.** In addition, Biblical texts vary greatly due to their literary form 
of expression: “Modern exegesis of the Bible distinguishes within it historical 
narrative, saga, myth, fable, fairy tale, paradigm, sermon, exhortation, confession, 
didactic story, parable, allegory, prophesy, maxim, proverb, riddle, speech, lecture, 

“8 Goody 1986: 4-5. 

4” The Bible is the most widely used set of writings in the world: “For over twenty centuries, 
there has been no other work with so many readers, none which has been transcribed and 
published so many times, none translated into so many languages”. All or portions of the text 
exists today in 2,303 languages. In Asia, the Bible is available in as many as 126 languages, the New 
Testament (NT) in an additional 229 (excerpts in another 218), and parts of the Old Testament 
(OT) in 27, while full translations of the Bible or excerpts exist in over 600 Asian languages, of 
which the entire text of the Bible or fragments of it are available in 168 languages spoken in India 


(Swiderkéwna 1999: 29). 
480 Filipiak 1993: 5, 7-9, 23-25. 
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inventory, prayer, and song”.**! The variety of types of narratives found in the Bible 
is of particular importance and represents a considerable obstacle in the process 
of translating this work.** In translating the Bible into Tibetan languages, the 
Brethren were faced with problems that were not only linguistic but also cultural, 
resulting from the fact that this work was firmly anchored both in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, and in the historical and social contexts of the original. They 
had to find - to use the language of literary criticism — a Biblical Sitz im Leben, 
a functional social context, to attract the local people without compromising the 
text’s theological message.**? Translating the Bible into Tibetan would take the 
Moravians almost a century. 

Heyde and Pagell were the first to try their hand at translating Christian 
writings, including passages from the New Testament, into Tibetan (from 1854). 
These early attempts were unsuccessful, in spite of the fact that the Gospel of Mark 
is considered one of the easiest books of the Bible to translate.** It was not until 
the arrival of Jaschke that rapid progress began to be made in systematising and 
understanding the local languages. After a nearly two-year acclimatisation period 
(1857-58), Jaschke began work on his first translations of the Bible.*® In 1859, after 
having prepared themselves linguistically, the Moravian missionaries in Keylong 
established what would become a permanent relationship with the British and 


48. Lohfink 1987: 42. 

42 This perspective emphasizes historical methods as literary forms (literary criticism), 
according to which to correctly interpret scripture “it is necessary to find the socio-religious 
circumstances that explain it, that lay at its origin. This rule is described by Gunkel as a search for 
Sitz im Leben, thus explaining his calling the text his “habitat in life” (quoted in Krzyzaniak, 2004: 
88; Lohfink 1987: 29-35). 

483 The development of anthropological reflection on the Bible in Polish literature is discussed 
most fully by Krzyzaniak B. (2004). 

484 Heyde was a trained plumber. Pagell also had a trade. Their later, undoubted achievements 
in translation and linguistic studies resulted from their experience and standing, long-term 
association with the living language in the mission area. When they first arrived to India, they 
were unable to make any translations. 

‘85 In addition to Jaschke’s more extensive translations attempts, like the Gospel of Matthew 
(PA, vol. 23, 1860: 540), his translations of the Our Father and the Hail Mary were included in 
prestigious editions (Karl Faulmann, Illustrierte Geschichte der Schrift, A. Hartlehens Verlag, Wien 
Pest & Leipzig 1880, ‘Ave Maria” in 404 lingue, Equestro Ordine del San Sepolcro di Gerusalemme, 
Milano, 1931). The first Bible passages printed by the Moravians were Jaschke’s translations from 
1857-58, printed by Heyde and Sodnam Stobkyes in the CMS mission in Kotgarh. They remained 
there for training from the summer of 1859 to the spring of 1860. Heyde mentioned these first 
publications in a letter dated August 8, 1860, “I took Bible passages with me [to Zanskar] that had 
been printed the previous winter [1858-59]. They included part of Paul’s speech at the Areopagus 
(Acts 17:24-27, 30-31), followed by a brief introduction to the birth of the Saviour, a selection of 
his teachings, his death on the Cross, Resurrection, and return ... Ending with the descent of the 
Holy Spirit and St. Peter’s prayer during the first Pentecost” (PA, vol. 23, 1860: 620). 
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Foreign Bible Society (BFBS).**° Their translations would now have to not only be 
comprehensible to people throughout the Himalayan region, but also be approved 
by the Society. The missionaries’ translations of the Bible and the progress made 
dominated correspondence between them and the Board of the Moravian Mission 
in Herrnhut. Jaschke feared that his early translations might be considered mere 
paraphrasings, and argued against this anticipated criticism in two ways. First, he 
drew attention to the structural differences between Greek and Tibetan, which 
made it impossible to produce a literal translation of the NT.*’ Second, he pointed 
to the shortcomings in his present knowledge of the Tibetan language.*** He 
argued that the current translation should be considered provisional, but published 
nevertheless because it was the only one available. He realised in practice that the 
role of translator that he had assumed required him to function simultaneously in 
two different cultures — as the target audience of the original (text along with the 
cultural knowledge required to properly understand it) and as the producer of the 
translation, the understanding of which was also culturally conditioned.*” 

The single words and phrases Jaschke had learned and his initial writings 
on Tibetan grammar were not sufficient to allow him to produce an accurate 
translation. He had serious difficulties finding Tibetan equivalents for many 
Christian terms. Many words that were necessary for translating the Bible 
did not exist in the language or had very different religious and cultural 
connotations. In very few cases could Jaschke find vocabulary that fully suited 
his needs. He consulted another prominent Moravian linguist, Samuel Petrus 
Kleinschmidt, who was based in Greenland and had used innovative methods 


486 The BFBS was founded in 1804 in London by a group of laymen. The goal of the founders 
was to produce high-quality, linguistically accurate translations. In the Society’s guidelines for 
translators, they provided detailed examples of key words and phrases to be used as a guide. One 
such example was the term “baptise”. According to BFBS, a word should be found that meant 
“sacred ablution’, regardless of whether this involved pouring, sprinkling or immersion in 
water. If there was no other appropriate term in a particular language, the translator should use 
a transliteration of the word from the original Greek. There was also a prohibition against using 
any sort of paraphrasing, commentary or explanations because they might reflect the personal 
theological biases of the translator. 

‘8’ At this point, there arises the question of the “untranslatability” of texts, commonly raised in 
the literature of contemporary linguistics. Following Wojtasiewicz, I assume that “texts created by 
people for communication are always more or less translatable” (Wojtasiewicz 1992: 28; Jakobson 
1964: 27-28; Hejwowski 2004). The actions of Jaschke, followed by Francke can be characterised 
as “equivalence of experience’, that is, the use of the technique of linguistic equivalence without 
the imposition of a philosophical superstructure. 

488 Portions of these first translations were sent from Keylong to Paris for the World’s Fair. This 
reflected public interest in Europe in the achievements of the Moravians on the Indo-Tibetan 
border (PA, vol. 26, 1866: 250; Bray 1990: 68). 

4 Theory of translation: Balcerzan 1998; Tokarz 1998: 59; 2004: 13. 
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there for recording the non-written languages spoken there. Despite his concerns 
about using vocabulary and phraseology associated with another religious 
system, Jaschke took some expressions from sacred Buddhist texts, including 
nam kha (sky/heaven), bdud (devil), digpa (sin, transgression), gtsobo (master, 
ruler), mchod pa (offering), dung (tomb, grave, burial site) and dam pa nyid or 
dam pa (holiness). He used these in his writings the same way they were used 
in Buddhist sacred texts.°° He had great difficulty finding an equivalent for 
the concept of “God” In Tibetan, the word lha (deity) existed, but it included 
a variety of spiritual beings. There was also the concept of buddha, which had 
been used in a contemporary translation of the Bible into Mongolian, but this 
had strong, obvious connotations to Buddhism that the Moravians preferred to 
avoid, and, moreover, was still quite different from the Christian concept of God. 
Jaschke chose the term dkon mchog (honourable, distinguished, dearest), which 
was adopted quite quickly among the local Christians and used by successive 
generations of Moravian translators who followed. However, this term had well- 
established connotations to the Buddhist religion, and in its basic sense referred 
to three “jewels”: the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha, which frequently 
caused confusion for followers of Christianity in the central and eastern parts of 
the Indian-Tibetan borderlands.*! Along the western part of the border, where 
the Moravians themselves had evangelised, they tried to pre-empt any potential 
confusion with careful explanations.*” In other cases, Jaschke created phrases 
with new meanings from existing words. This led to the creation of the term 
gsung rab to refer to the Bible, the writings of the prophets, and other important 
Christian writings.*” The use of expressions from the Tibetan language, which 
was strongly rooted in Buddhism, was practiced by the European Moravians up 
through the end of their stay in India. The group’s leadership, not fully aware of 
the problem, believed that for the second generation of indigenous Christians, 
who had been educated in missionary schools, it would be easy to create a distinct 
“Christian Tibetan language”. The Moravian missionaries and translators in the 
field thought the idea was absurd. According to them, instead of creating a new 
vocabulary of words understood only by a small group of people, it would be 


better to “pour new wine into old pitchers”. 


#0 Ribbach 1931: 39. 

*! According to John Bray, the missionaries first expressed their reservations about the use of 
the term dkon-mchog to the BFBS in London in the 1930s (1990: 68, 1998a: 5). 

2 Exodus 20:3 reads: “You shall have no other gods before me’, with “others” defined as beings 
separate from the Lord - dkon-mchog (Klafkowski 1981-1997: 53). 

3 gsung is the act of speech, speaking, while rab means perfect, supreme. 

#4 Archives: Minutes..., NH. 6. 
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Jaschke initially adopted the most basic method possible in his translation - 
he translated the text word for word.*” This procedure did not bring good results. 
The translation was incomprehensible to local speakers of Tibetan. Creating 
a translation that adequately reflects the culture of the intended reader is a difficult 
task, particularly in the case of people who, for the most part, have never seen the 
sea, have spent their lives under a different legal system, have a different history, flora 
and fauna, and whose vocabulary lacks a word that is fundamental to Christianity - 
God. Therefore, the translator decided he had to find cultural equivalents for objects, 
phenomena and concepts that were unknown in the Himalayas and therefore had 
not equivalent in the local languages. Although the theory of cultural translation had 
not yet been developed in the 19th c., the Moravians asked themselves a question 
very similar to that posed by scholars of modern translation theory: how to make 
a translation using not only another language, but also incorporating the habits 
and culture characteristic to its speakers. Despite the many problems they had 
finding adequate means of expression, the Moravians did not use transposition as 
a translation technique, preferring cultural substitutes.° Throughout their work 
translating Christian writings, they continued to search for adequate names and 
phrases. Jaschke, and later other Moravian translators from the Himalayan mission 
contributed to increased reflection on the subject of meaningful translation - 
aimed at enabling a clear understanding of a text by users of the target language. 
As a result, it was obvious to them that in order to produce a good translation, the 
translator had to not only know the language of the original and the translation, but 
the “cultural worlds” of both, as well.*”’ In the mid-19th c., when Jaschke began his 
work, he treated translation (its technical side) as the conversion of one language 
code into another. He understood the processes of “substitution” and “recoding” 
somewhat more broadly and moved towards the now widely accepted concept of 
a “dialogue between cultures” or “meeting of cultures”. 

Jaschke'’s doubts and the translation approaches he chose are known to us today 
through the abundant correspondence the author maintained with the BFBS. In 
them, he depicts the local cultural contexts associated with the vocabulary used in 


“> He did not borrow whole phrases from Tibetan religious texts, although he carefully 
analysed them. Their use would certainly have met with opposition from the BFBS (Letter from 
H.A. Jaschke dated May 30, 1858, cited in: PA, vol. 22, 1858: 523-524). 

#8 The exception to this rule known to me is allowing the word ja ho va to be used for God. 
However, this term (interchangeable with dkon mchog) was included in a handbook of Tibetan 
words and phrases that was first used for translating Christian literature during work on the NT in 
Ghoom in 1899-1901, and it was not the Moravians who opted for this term, but the missionaries 
from the BMS (Archives: NH. 6). 

“7 Today it is often emphasized that in his role as a cultural mediator, the translator should also 
be a skilled ethnographer (Skibinska 2004: 80-82). 

8 Potok-Nycz 2002: 109-110. 
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existing translations. He drew attention to the topics of supernatural beings, visions, 
prayers and holy ablutions as they are addressed in Buddhist literature. He analysed 
the ways Buddhists understood these phenomena, referring in detail to dozens of 
specific phrases used by them. The editors immediately raised objections in relation 
to some expressions, such as baptism (krus). The Tibetan term related both to 
the sprinkling of water during religious ceremonies and to ritual bathing, which, 
according to Baptists could refer to baptism by immersion. However, the Bible Society 
refused to consent to this.*” In many cases, finding the right words took years. For 
example, in the border region, there was no concept of the cross, and crucifixion had 
never been practiced there.” Jaschke searched for similar phenomenon in the local 
culture, and finally discovered a former practise used to punish criminals that had 
almost been forgotten,*”' by which the prisoner was placed on a rectangular wooden 
frame (rgyang shing)°” and had hot sealing wax poured on his chest. It was a very 
severe punishment, but usually did not result in death. Other terms used in the Bible 
related to flora and fauna that were unique to the Mediterranean basin. Some plants 
and animals were not found in Tibet or even on the Indian subcontinent. During his 
search for local equivalents, Jaschke determined that in the area of Sikkim a dwarf 
variety of olive was endemic (sku ru).*” His use of relatively unknown words and 
expressions, often referring to things common only to small groups of people or 
relating to almost forgotten customs, made them often incomprehensible to the 
majority of potential readers. Their usefulness was tested in practice. 

The cultural equivalents used by Jaschke are analogous to the most well-known 
Moravian and subsequent semi-dynamic translations.” In his translation of the 


49 Bray 1990: 69. 

$°° In the 18th c., Catholic monks translated “cross” as khro-ce, a transliteration from the Italian 
(Kolmag 1992: 120-121). In later translations, cross was commonly translated as gya gram. The 
term was first included in the Alphabetum Tibetanum... in 1762. According to most dictionaries it 
means: A. Csoma de KG6ros — crossroads (1973: 241), H.A. Jaschke - a figure shaped like a cross, 
a quadrified flower (1972: 105-106), S.Ch. Das — cross, swastika (1970: 167), M. Goldstein - the 
figure of the cross, the Red Cross (1985: 263), J.N. Roerich — swastika, vajra, cross (vol. 2, 1984: 
231-232), Ch. A. Bell — a wooden cross (1965: 105). 

1 Among his other talents, Jaschke was also an able draftsman. During his travels along the 
Himalayas, he visited local monasteries seeking iconography depicting, among other things, 
penalties, the means for making sacrifices, religious ceremonies, animals and plants. He copied 
these drawings and attached descriptions, along with bilingual labels for possible future use in 
translation. 

502 Jaschke 1972: 18. 

°° Most of the examples after: Bray 1990: 69. 

4 Other expressions that were central to Tibetan-language Christianity were introduced by 
Francke, describing Christianity as the teachings of the Lord of Heaven - gnam bdag chos (Taube 
1990: 63). 

°° Solutions to these same dilemmas in relation to another cultural context (Papua New 
Guinea), are given by T. Szczerbowski (translation of the Bible into Kiriwina). In this part of The 
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Illus. 5. A drawing by Heinrich August Jaschke, 1860s. The Tibetan torture rgyangs 
shing — used in cultural translations of the Bible as a substitute for crucifixion 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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New Testament into Inuit, Kleinschmidt used the words “Seal of God” for “Lamb of 
God’, and in the translation of the Lord’s Prayer - “Give us this day our daily fish” 
because for the local target audience for the Bible fish was the daily food, and the 
seal was an important and valued animal, and was sufficiently large that its sacrifice 
had a symbolic dimension and concrete value.*” Klafkowski drew attention to the 
fact that in the case of translations into Greenlandic, there were no problems with 
passages in Genesis describing “great creatures of the sea’, which were understood 
as whales;*” similarly, in the Tibetan language users had no problems in terms of 
their knowledge of sheep and sacrificial rituals, but at the same time, they did not 
know anything about seas, oceans or the creatures that inhabit them.*” 

The translation practices adopted by the Moravians have become one of the 
foundations of translation theory. It is a pity that in their discussions of specific 
equivalents used in previous translations of the Bible, researchers do not mention 
that these examples were often old Moravian translations.°” The principles 
adopted by the Brethren were used by E. Nida in his concept of formal and 
dynamic equivalence, which now represent distinct academic concepts. The most 
important issue for determining the semantic adequacy of a translation method 
is considered here to be its potential for translating a text into any language, 
given that there is a change in the formal means of communication. The extent 
of these changes depends on the cultural distance between the language of the 
original and that of the translation. Each language has its own characteristics, 
and therefore, for the message to be effective, you must use the means available 
in that language.*' This direction of thought was continued by Nida’s student- 
K.L. Pike, the founder of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL). He made 
a detailed study of cultural translation, which since the 1930s (until 1992) resulted 
in studies on the structure of 1,225 languages, with missionaries from this group 
publishing 335 translations of the New Testament.*!! 


Lord’s Prayer, bread is translated as “nourishment”. The main food of the locals was yam tubers, so 
semantically they understand the above text as: “Give us our daily yam” The author gives further 
examples of transposed expressions in Kiriwina translations of Christian texts. It is easy to see 
this in beredi (bread) and, oddly enough, sipi (sheep). We are dealing here with classic “Euro- 
censoring” because the pig is most common farm animal in Papua New Guinea. As the author 
writes, “self-censorship would not let them imagine what would happen to the Lamb of God if 
sheep were turned into pigs” (Szczerbowski 2002: 25-28). 

56 Wojtasiewicz 1996: 20. 

°°” Genesis 1:21. In Latin cete grandia (Biblia Sacra Latina..., 1977: 1). 

58 Klafkowski 1981-1997: 5. 

5° Among Polish studies, the work of Wojtasiewicz (1992) is considered a classic. 

510 Nida, Taber 1982: 38; E.A. Nida, Towards the Science of Translating, Brill, Leiden, 1964: 
165+, cited in: Kielar 2003: 90-91; Hejwowski 2004: 40. 

51 Pike 1998. 
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The translation method used by the Brethren in the languages of the 
Himalayas was continually refined throughout their stay in the Indo-Tibetan 
border region. The Moravian understanding of the concept of translation and 
their translation work on the Bible continued to evolve. These changes were the 
result of the increasing participation of indigenous translators, which resulted 
from their growing knowledge of European and biblical cultural contexts. In 
the Moravians’ early translations (from the founding of the first Himalayan 
mission up until the end of World War I), local helpers participated who did 
not know much about European culture, much less the specific social, political 
and historical references found in the Bible. In addition, the most active and 
reliable of the missionaries’ helpers were educated in the traditional monastic 
educational system. They were also often not Christians, and thus offered the 
Brethren only their linguistic knowledge. The second type of approach to the 
translation of Christian literature dominated during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries and continued until the death of Francke in 1930. The local 
helpers by this time were better educated than their predecessors had been. In 
addition to the general knowledge they obtained in the Moravian schools, they 
also received instruction from the Brethren living in the missions. This stage was 
characterised by close cooperation between the Moravians and their helpers. The 
knowledge of the local languages among the helpers exceeded that of the average 
indigenous speaker. In addition, they were interested in searching for new 
means of expressing content - they did limit themselves to a small group of fixed 
collocations and a limited vocabulary. This transition period was characterised 
by the helper’s excessive confidence in their knowledge of the local indigenous 
languages and ability to interpret them. Such an attitude resulted from staff 
shortages among the Europeans, who were thereby forced to place a high level 
of trust in their indigenous collaborators. As a result, it was difficult to persuade 
Aides to improve their skills, study additional Buddhist religious tracts, follow 
the most recent literature on linguistics and newly emerging European studies 
on the vocabulary and grammar of the Tibetan language. The final stage of 
cooperation of the Brethren from Europe with the local leaders of the Moravian 
congregations began in the early 1930s. Francke’s 20th c. successors possessed 
neither his language skills nor his knowledge. They were somewhat forced to 
place the main burden of their language work in the hands of their local helpers. 
Yoseb Gergan was now reaching the height of his creative skill, and soon after him 
followed Phuntsog. Although neither of them knew classical languages, much 
less Hebrew, they made use of English-language translations and commentaries. 
The translations produced at this time were regarded as the most perfect, at least 
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in the eyes of local readers, who drew attention to the accessibility of the wording 
and fidelity to the structure of classical Tibetan religious texts. 

The first Moravian Bible translations began to appear a few years after the 
establishment of the permanent mission in Lahaul. Individual books translated 
into Tibetan were published by them in small editions in a lithographic print 
shop they operated in Keylong.*’? These copies served as a means for local 
residents to check the comprehensibility of the text - strictly speaking, at this 
stage of development of the Moravian mission, we cannot yet speak of a local 
Christian congregation. Beginning in 1861, the Gospels,*!? Acts’ and Epistles*'® 
were published in this way. 

Jaschke managed to translate most of the New Testament except the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of Revelation.*'® The missing sections were 
translated by EA. Redslob, A.W. Heyde and Nathanael (Zodpa Gyaltsen).°!” In 
1875, a version of the Gospel of John received a very positive review — requested 
by the BFBS - from Dr. S.C. Malan, the former secretary of the Asiatic Society 


52 In 1859, the mission in Keylong purchased a small lithographic printing house for 150 rupees 
(the equivalent then of 7 pounds). Paper, lithographic plates and other necessary accessories were 
supplied from Shimla via caravan transport or with the help of porters. Printed materials were 
distributed by the same means. By the end of the 1870s, the missionaries were distributing printed 
materials in the vicinity of the missions in Keylong and Poo. Pamphlets were delivered to more 
distant locations by local merchants. Friendly missions in Darjeeling and Almora (Baptists and 
representatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church) helped in the distribution, while printed 
matter sent by mail was circulated by trade caravans that traversed the routes crossing the region. 
They also made use of the journeys taken by missionaries going on leave. In this way, thousands 
of copies of the Christian writings printed by the Moravians, reached not only Lhasa, but several 
hundred kilometres to the north and east of Lahaul (MR, vol 8, 1877: 53-55, PA, vol 3, 1898: 490; 
1931: 5). In 1889 or 1890, the Moravians in Keylong received a modern lithographic printing press 
from the BFBS in London. It was disassembled and transported in pieces from Shimla (PA, vol. 26, 
1866: 250, vol. 29, 1875: 404, vol. 1, 1890: 196; Walravens 1992: 160). 

513° Madtha yis ger bkod pa’ phrin bzan (The Gospel of Matthew), Kyelang, 1866 (Taube 1987, 
cat. no. 137); 2nd ed. The Gospel of Mark, Mar kus yi ger bkod pa’i phrin bzan (The Gospel of 
Mark), Kyelang, 1875 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 140), 500 cop. (PA, vol. 29, 1875: 404); Yo ha nan 
gyis ger bkod pai phrin bzan (The Gospel of John), Kyelang, n.d., ca. 1870 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 
145). Completion of the first edition of her translation and T. Rechler’s manuscript were reported 
in March 1867 (PA, vol. 26, 1867: 247-249). The first edition of the Gospel of Luke was lost. 
The same texts appeared after a few years’ delay in Berlin, published by the Unger Brider print- 
house. 

54 Ye su ma Si kas btan ba’i mi sna’ lo rgyus (Acts of the Apostles), Kyelang, 1862 (Taube 1987, 
cat. no. 152). Printing continued until December 1861 (PA, vol. 24, 1862: 322). 

515 With the exception of the Epistles of John, which were printed in Neustadt-Magdeburg in 
1875. 

516 PA, vol. 29, 1874: 239; Driver 1951: 198. 

7 The Epistles and the Book of Revelation, translated by these authors, were also published 
separately in 1885 in Ghoom, Scandinavian Alliance Mission (Canton 1910: 100). 
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of Bengal, and a linguist and friend of A. Csoma de Kérés. His recommendation 
satisfied the Society, and a few years later, it printed the New Testament in its 
entirety.’ The publishing deadline was extended due to Jaschke’s worsening 
health, and also because of his perfectionism.*!” The work was proofread by 
two of the translator's students, Dr. H. Wenzel and G.T. Reichelt - the latter was 
a Moravian missionary. Thanks to their help, the Gospels appeared in late 1883, 
shortly after Jaschke’s death*” and the remaining parts of NT in 1885. The work 
was in two volumes. The first, containing the Gospels, had a rectangular format, 
typical of contemporary Tibetan religious books (it has a hard cover, and the text 
was written on loose sheets of paper). In separate bounded volumes, in a format 
similar to A5 and with sewn pages, they printed text of the Gospels*”! and other 
parts of the New Testament.°” This version had been slightly improved by 
missionaries from the Scandinavian Alliance Mission (SAM) in Ghoom>”? and 
published in Shanghai (1901-1903).°4 

Although Jaschke considered his translation imperfect, he was aware 
of its importance.*° This version was also positively verified by its users. The 


518 Pre-press work on the NT began in 1881. Finding a European printing house experienced 
in the use of Tibetan fonts was a problem. The one in Berlin finally selected (Unger Brider) 
had experience printing the Bible, and in the same year had finished printing the Romanized 
Tibetan-English Dictionary. It used a set of Tibetan typeface fonts that had been custom-ordered 
by Jaschke in Zanskar. 

519 Jaschke had many character features that greatly impeded cooperation. Itsometimes tookhim 
years to make a decision. This is illustrated by a quote from a letter from H.E. Shawe dated March 
23, 1881: “Jaschke is a very slow worker, mainly in consequence of excessive conscientiousness, 
a great critical sensitiveness, but also a constitutional difficulty in coming to a decision on any 
subject, whether philological or domestic” (cited in: Bray 1990: 69; this letter is in the collection of 
BFBS in Cambridge). 

$0 Jaschke died September 24, 1883. 

1 Mad tha yis Mar kus Lu kas Yo ha nan gyis yi ger bkod pa’ ’phrin bzan (The Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John), Berlin for BFBS, Unger Brothers, no date, (Taube 1987, cat. no. 
150). The same publisher issued the Gospels of Matthew and Mark separately in a joint volume 
the same year (Taube 1987, cat. no. 138). 

52 Tn an edition of 5,000 copies (PA, vol 1, 1890: 197-198). H.A. Jaschke’s translations were also 
immediately revised by the Moravians themselves. A mass joint edition of the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Book of Revelation edited by A.W. Heyde and EA. Redslob was printed in Berlin by Unger 
Briider, 1885 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 162). 

3 SAM was an American organisation headquartered in Chicago. Its mission in Ghoom was 
founded in 1892 by a group of missionaries led by John Frederickson. The organisation was active 
in the Tibetan-Bhutan border region until 1925 (Martin 1998: 13). 

54 Bray 1990: 70. 

°° In comparing Redslob’s reworking of Jaschke’s translation of the Lord’s Prayer, Klafkowski 
describes the style of the revision as a significant improvement over that of the Alphabetum 
Tibetanum, published in 1762. The style is more polished, and the lines shorter and more regular. 
It also features a more extensive vocabulary (Klafkowski 1981: 158). 
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AKG SL) aceuin Ge Gar Fae angiiconnnnnedeicge 
FANSETTARROCHAT QRH ANR “ac caincacgacea 
cHayy gagged "AETARASETQRLISD) SASECARR 
ey noc OSOTEN AE MARU ATR TRAS CSSA mais 
ay ACNAGUR ARNT RTECS oeeaSA PRCA nature 
R, MBCH FW TRU GATIIASTENALL) dRaZaAmqgg ay Reaare 
ALGER Moga again angen) CAaOmpUag Mae 
nm) Rawal, RahyRgas SGAVNHAT asia) Ceagh Rasa 
ncaa] Sere aay“ heasy CACANTI AA GINA LAE aca 
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Illus. 6. Fragment of the Gospel of John in Tibetan. Translated by H.A. Jaschke 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 


inhabitants of the region along the western part of the border between India and 
Tibet decidedly favoured his translation over those published and distributed 
later by missionaries from Darjeeling and Sikkim. Jaschke’s text continued to be 
read almost one hundred years later, when the third edition of his translation 
of the New Testament was issued in the Tibetan language. In the opinion of 
scholars and translators, his work is an expression of the genius of the author, 
who had a rare gift for linguistic intuition. Early criticisms had led to the 
appearance of subsequent translations produced by missionaries from the 
SAM in Darjeeling. In correspondence with the BFBS, they argued that the 
language used by Jaschke was too complicated for most local Christians, and 
that it included many words unknown to speakers of the Tibetan language in the 
eastern part of the borderlands. These latter charges were warranted. Although 
these incomprehensible expressions had arisen as the result of improper printing 
corrections made by Jaschke’s students, as well as due to his own failing health, 
the translator had also used many words with a limited range of distribution. 
Accusations about use of complex language, however, were groundless. The 
vocabulary and the rules of grammar and spelling followed were still a significant 
simplification of the classical Tibetan generally found in religious literature. 
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Missionaries from Darjeeling were granted permission from the BFBS to 
improve the translation of the NT based on their concerns. They also received 
funding to form a team of copy editors.°”° In 1897, the Tibetan Bible Translation 
Committee was formed, and work began the following year. The Committee was 
composed of Protestant missionaries from several Christian groups, linguists, 
and local believers. All the team members had a greater or lesser familiarity 
with classical Tibetan and its related dialects and languages.’ As their base 
of operation, they selected the village of Ghoom (Darjeeling),** and A.W. 
Heyde, who, along with his wife had recently ended his activity as a Moravian 
missionary in Keylong, and entered the new position financed by BFBS.*”’ He 
had spent 45 years along the Indo-Tibetan border and possessed a rare working 
knowledge of the region’s languages. In addition, he had already revised some 
of Jaschke’s translations and completed his own independent translations of 
some books of the Old Testament. The remaining team members were Graham 
Sandberg, an English chaplain of the Bengal Establishment, and J.F. Fredericksen 
of the Scandinavian Alliance Mission (after the latter’s death in 1900, he was 
replaced by Edmund Amundsen), and J.R. (father) and David Macdonald (son) 
— representatives of the Scottish Church Mission®”. 

Work on a new version of the New Testament continued in Ghoom from 
1898 to 1902. In that time, just the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
were revised. Between 1901 and 1903, the finished sections appeared in print.*”! 
In this way, they tested in practice if their objective - to prepare a translation 
that would satisfy potential readers residing in the eastern, central and western 
parts of Tibet and in neighbouring regions - had been successfully achieved. 
The basis of this translation was classical Tibetan, but it had been simplified in 
many places in comparison to Jaschke’s text.°** The terms used in it were also 


%6 Since 1896, the Moravians had been seeking permission from the BFBS to reprint several 
thousand copies of Jaschke’s version of the NT (PA, vol. 3, 1898: 459). 

°°7 Bray 1990: 70; PA, vol. 4, 1899: 211-212. 

°°8 The name was written as “Ghum”. The Scandinavian Alliance Mission had a missionary 
outpost there. 

°° A.W. Heyde hold the position of the chairman among Committee members. During work 
on the NT, A.W. Heyde and G. Sandberg also made preparations to edit S.C. Das’s dictionary, 
work on which will be discussed later in this chapter. 

$90 J.R. Macdonald was at that time an official of the British Government in Darjeeling and later 
was replaced by his son (Canton 1910: 100). 

%31_ The entire NT was also published in Ghoom in 1903 by the Scandinavian Alliance Mission 
Press, in an edition of 5,000 copies (PA, vol. 6, 1905: 22; vol. 6, 1907: 765; Canton 1910: 101; Driver 
1951: 199; Hooper 1963: 142). 

53° The team was able to reduce the longeur of individual lines, characteristic of translations into 
classical Tibetan, yet the style was still “stiff”, uneven, and not very straightforward (Klafkowski 
1981: 159). 
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more accurate than those found in previous versions. Due to the place of origin 
and the composition of the Committee, the translation contained many dialectal 
expressions that better reflected the language spoken in the eastern Tibetan 
borderlands. Therefore, the translation was most well received and best understood 
in and around Darjeeling. The Moravian missionaries, who did not participate 
in the work in Ghoom, criticised the quality of the translations. Their voice was 
ignored. Heyde also opposed filling the translation with words and expressions 
appropriate only to Eastern-Tibetan dialects, but even as the appointed head of 
the translation team, he was often alone in his opinions. According to Francke’s 
subsequent comments, most of the Committee members gathered in Ghoom 
deprecated the achievements of Jaschke because their knowledge of the Tibetan 
language was limited and they did not understand the author's assumptions,” or 
that his aim was to create an accessible translation using classical Tibetan, not the 
spoken vernacular.°* Francke further argued that the missionaries should have 
asked the BFBS for permission to translate the Bible into the dialect common to 
Lhasa and Darjeeling, which might then grow into a literary language. Instead, 
the new version was a mix of classical Tibetan and dialectal expressions. It was 
easier to understand than Jaschke’s version, but the linguistic level was lower.** 
The translators in Ghoom had used recent translations of the Bible into Hindi 
and Urdu as models, mainly in terms of editorial standards.**° Heyde formulated 
a partial list of key terms that translators would be required to use in future 
translations of Christian writings into Tibetan. These terms were grouped into 
those relating to God and His names, psychology, the Fall and sin, morality, 
holiness, conversion to Christianity, ceremonies, offerings, practicing the faith, 
the names of those involved with the church, its rulers and death.>*”’ Despite the 


°° At the time of the Committee's formation, Francke was too young to be invited into the 
group. In 1898, he was only 28 years old, but had lived in Ladakh since 1896. His abilities as 
a linguist were not fully recognised until several years later, following his academic publications. 

4 Heyde had indicated their limited knowledge in a document prepared for the BFBS in 
London: “I have the grammar, & use it, & have sometimes almost forced my colleagues to use it too, 
but with little success. Macdonald & Phuntsog both have gone through the Tibetan High School & 
think or thought they knew enough” (Archives: Committee Protocols..., Ghoom, NH. 6). 

°° Bray writes that the version “was not, in Francke’s opinion, a major improvement on 
Jaschke’s work”(1990: 71 Such a private critical opinion contradicts official documents in which 
they pointed out that the new translation was more accurate than Jaschke’s translation. However, 
the large number of expressions taken from eastern Tibetan prevented a full understanding of the 
text in Western Tibet (Archives: Minutes... NH. 6). 

°° Heyde even wanted to add page headings, but it was not possible to use smaller fonts for this 
purpose in Tibetan because the text would have been rendered illegible (Archives: Protocols..., 
NH. 6). 

°°” In accordance with these guidelines, the following translations were henceforth used: God 
- dkon mchog; Lord - gtso bo, jo bo or ja ho va; soul - sems; spirit - sems nyid, thugs nyid; sin - 
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criticism of Francke** and the indigenous Christians from areas outside the 
eastern borderlands, the translation from Ghoom/Shanghai>*” was not replaced 
for many years.*° Dissatisfied with the translation from Ghoom, the Moravians 
succeeded in 1907 in reissuing an older edition of the New Testament in Jaschke’s 
translation, which was published by a printing house in Oxford. For the edition, 
a smaller Tibetan font was used. This work was supervised by Heyde before his 
death, and afterwards by his wife.**' In the meantime, work began on a translation 
of the Old Testament. 

Thefirst attempts to translate the Old Testament into Tibetan were undertaken 
by Moravian missionaries. The authors of the various books of translations were 
Heyde, Redslob and Nathanael. They used Jaschke’s handwritten notes, made 
while he was still in India and on manuscripts sent by him from Germany. The 
Books of Genesis and Exodus were published in Keylong in 1881.°” Redslob, 


sdig pa; Christian conversion - sems gyur; alter - mchod khri; prayer - smon lam, zhu ba, gsol 
ba; minister, priest - bla ma; bishop - do dam pa (Archives: Protocols..., NH. 6, Notes of Heyde, 
NH. 7). All of these expressions, and most of the remaining several dozen others were consistent 
with Jaschke’s translations. 

8 This concerned, among other things, the use of the personal pronoun “we” (nged). Francke 
first described the grammatical principle related to the inclusive sense of this pronoun, by which 
nged was used to express respect, particularly towards persons who were highly respected or 
esteemed. In his opinion, in the case of Christian texts, “we” - nged was by default always used 
in reference to God the Father, and the pronoun should not be used in the request in The Lord’s 
Prayer in the phrase “And forgive us our sins”. In this passage of the prayer, “we” does not refer to 
God or any other venerated figure, but to “ordinary” people. Francke suggested using the pronoun 
bdag in place of nged. Although not all the members of the Committee in Ghoom agreed with this 
request, the BFBS agreed that the changes were advisable. However, it was too late to make changes 
in the NT published in 1913 in Shanghai, and the translators of the 1948 and 1970 versions of the 
NT did not agree with Francke’s demands, so both editions used the pronoun nged (Bray 1990: 70; 
personal conversation with Piotr Klafkowski and John Bray, 2002-2003). 

°° The 1913 edition was a slight improvement over the version published in Ghoom in 1903. 
A reprint was published in 1933. Due to the significant financial involvement of the BFBS in 
the printing of the Tibetan Bible, the Moravians sought to establish a distribution branch of the 
BEFBS and BS printing-houses in Leh and Khalatse. After lengthy negotiations, it seemed that 
such a subsidiary would be created in the early 1920s. Khalatse would then have to find a new 
distribution channel, which would help link the mission to the more populated districts of India, 
but in the end, a branch under the supervision of the Moravians never opened because sales of 
publications in their missions were poor. In the first quarter of 1924, they sold a mere 66 copies of 
the Bible (PA, vol. 11, 1924: 339). 

#0 The Moravians did not publish the so-called “Gergan Bible” until 1948. 

%41 Hooper 1963: 143. 

°? The Book of Genesis and the Book of Exodus (Mo Ses yi ger bkod pa’i dpe ste skabs dan 
po). Concerning this, J.S.M. Hooper (1963: 142) states that “the translation was completed by 
Redslob and Nathanael’, which is not accurate; in fact, they made use of Jaschke’s nearly finished 
translations of these two books. He left behind a translation of the entire Book of Genesis and the 
first 20 chapters of the Book of Exodus. The volume of translated material was sufficient to allow 
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whose main task at the mission was to translate the whole of the Old Testament, 
prepared an initial version of the following books together with Samuel Joldan: 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, and a metrical version of the Book of 
Psalms.**? He worked on this last book together with Gergan Wangyal.°“* Redslob 
died during an epidemic in Leh in 1891, so he could not copy edit the texts, 
which were then published in very small trial editions in Keylong.** By 1898, the 
only translations that had been completed were those of the Book of Genesis, the 
first 20 chapters of the Book of Exodus, and the book of Deuteronomy.*° 

Only a few years after Redslob’s death, the Moravians managed to resume 
and even intensify their work on the Old Testament.” In 1900, the Moravians set 
up an internal committee to improve the existing translations made by Redslob 
and to complete the translation of the remaining books of the OT. Involved in 
this project were T.D.L. Schreve of Poo, S.H. Ribbach from Leh, K. Fichtner of 
Shimla, A.H. Francke of Khalatse and EB. Shawe from Leh. In addition to these 
European missionaries, the team included local Christians: Paulu Jor Phuntsog, 
Samuel Joldan and Chomphel - an educated lama from the famous monastery 
at Tashi Lunpo. The members of the Committee expressed their conviction that 
it was possible to create a translation that would satisfy users in both the eastern 
and western parts of the Indo-Tibetan border region. For this to happen, both 
sides had to give up the use of terms and phrases that were appropriate only to 


for the inclusion of the Ten Commandments in the earliest edition (Exodus 20; 1-17). M. Taube 
(1987, cat. no. 121) states in his commentary to this text that according to S.H. Ribbach, the first 
twenty chapters of the Book of Exodus were translated unassisted by Redslob. This information 
is not necessarily accurate. First of all, Redslob died in 1891, while Ribbach did not arrive in Leh 
until a year later. Ribbach could not have known that Redslob’s manuscript was based on Jaschke's 
notes. 

°8 The book is particularly difficult to translate. The texts comprising it are not homogeneous 
in form, contain many ambiguous expressions, and possess a specific metre, melody, etc. (see: 
Dzika 1995, 1996). 

*4 The first headmaster of the Moravian school in Leh was a Tibetan teacher, the father of 
Yoseb Gergan. He did not convert to Christianity. 

4 PA, vol. 1, 1890: 197-198. 

546 PA, vol. 3, 1898: 459; Driver 1951: 199. 

*” During this typhus epidemic in 1891, two Moravians from the mission in Ladakh who had 
already mastered the nuances of the Tibetan language died - K. Marx and FA. Redslob. A few 
months earlier, Gergan Wangyal, the school’s principal also died. EB. Shawe survived, but his 
knowledge of Tibetan was still limited at this time. The 66-year-old A.W. Heyde, an experienced 
missionary who knew Tibetan, was not up to this task due to his age and because he lived in 
Keylong in Lahaul, where his presence was needed. 

8 The doctor who had been running the hospital in Leh since 1897. He became a member 
of the translation team around 1902. Along with Samuel Joldan, he translated the Book of Ruth 
(Driver 1951: 199-200). 
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certain regional varieties of the language. Although the work took place away 
from Darjeeling, the Moravians had regular contact with the members of the 
team translating the NT based in Ghoom. The discussions began there on the 
unification of Tibetan terms to be used in translations of Christian writings were 
continued by the Brethren gathered in Khalatse. They committed themselves to 
the BFBS to study G. Sandberg’s grammar of eastern Tibetan. At the same time, 
they insisted that the missionaries stationed near Darjeeling acquaint themselves 
with the Moravians’ linguistic works on the Western languages, especially 
Ladakhi.*” They were not uncritical of Jaschke’s achievements, accusing him of 
being too attached to the phonetic translation of Hebrew names into Tibetan, in 
accordance with the practice of traditional Buddhist translators. Speakers of the 
Tibetan language wanted to find a specific meaning in every first and last name. 
According to Francke, this led to unnecessary misinterpretations.°**° During this 
period, work on the translation of the Old Testament progressed fairly quickly, 
but, as in the case of the New Testament, delays arose in the course of publication. 
A new version of the Books of Genesis and Exodus was published in Berlin in 
1905 with the help of the London Bible Society. Two years later, the same printing 
house published the Books of Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy.*' The Book 
of Joshua was printed in 1912,°°? Psalms in Redslob and Nathanael’s translation 
was published by the Baptist Mission Press in Calcutta. 


Archives: Minutes..., NH. 6 (Protocol: 1/ “A Classical language not only means ancient book 
language ..., but also standard language worthy of imitation, than I think we must acknowledge 
that the East & West both in [...] resp. colloquials have excellent & expressive forms & words 
which may as yet not have been found in books, but which nevertheless are worthy of being used 
in our revision of the N.T. and Translation of The O.T. 2/ Our brethren Western Christians & 
those of the East must become willing to learn from each other ...” 

6° The term mashika used by Jaschke for “God” for most people meant “eternal word”; whereas 
petro — Peter, used in the revised version was read as beto - calf (Archives: Minutes ..., NH. 6). 
Corrections of this kind, however, were not included because a complete text had already been 
sent to London, and the distance and the need to rewrite the text manually were not conducive to 
making constant changes. 

1 Dam pa’i gsun rab/ Mo se yis yi ger bkod pa’i mdo dan po dan ghis pa (The Holy Bible. The 
Books of Genesis and Exodus), British and Foreign Bible Society, Unger Brothers, Berlin, 1905 
(Taube 1987, cat. no. 119). Dam pa’ gsun rab/ Mo Se yis yi ger bkod pai mdo gsum pa dan bZi pa 
dan Ina pao (The Holy Bible/ The Books of Leviticus, Numbers, and Dueteronomy), British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Unger Brothers, Berlin, 1907 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 120). The printing of the 
1905 and 1907 editions was overseen on site by Heyde, who had returned to Germany after his 
retirement (Driver 1951: 199). 

°° The first ten chapters of Redslob’s translation were corrected by A.W. Heyde before his death 
(Hooper 1963: 142-143; Bray 1990: 71). 

53 PA, vol. 6, 1907: 765-766; Driver 1951: 199; Hooper 1963: 143. 
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Between 1903 and 1907, Francke prepared a translation of further books of 
the OT, helped by Paulu Jor Phuntsog and Samuel Joldan. His work was interrupted 
by frequent trips to the lowlands of India and Europe because of his wife's health 
problems.*™ In 1906, he published the First and Second Book of Samuel.°*° In 
1910, the Moravian Bishop Benjamin La Trobe recommended Francke to the 
authorities of the BFBS as an extremely capable and competent translator of the 
Bible, highlighting the diverse qualifications of the missionary, including his 
cooperation with the British government and his thorough knowledge of both 
classical and colloquial Tibetan language and other related languages. In his 
correspondence with the BFBS, Francke refuted the allegations of the Society that 
he would not be a good candidate for translation assignments because he was no 
longer in an area where Tibetan was spoken.°* He explained that the language used 
to translate the Bible was “not the spoken language, but a perhaps simplified form 
of the classical language. And a knowledge of this language cannot be acquired 
by personal contact with the Tibetans, but must be obtained by a prolonged 
study of classical Tibetan literature”°*’ The fact that the work was to be carried 
out in Europe was not so important, especially since the trial translations had to 
be checked on the spot by missionaries from various groups and by the members 
of local Christian congregations. The BFBS eventually agreed in 1912 to allow 
Francke to translate the Old Testament. With his previous problems translating 
the New Testament in mind, the Society instructed David Macdonald to review 
the draft texts.*°* Thus began several years of correspondence between the author 


64 The Francke family was absent from Ladakh during almost all of 1908. 

58° Sa mu el gyi mdo dan po (First Book of Samuel), Bombay, Printed at the Expense and Risk 
of the Translator, 1906 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 128); Taube 1990: 61. Francke donated the fee he 
received for his translation of the Kesar-Saga to finance this publication for Bibliotheca Indica. 
Both Books of Samuel were published in the same year in Berlin. 

°° This intercession was necessary to allow Francke to work on his translation of the OT and 
receive payment during his stay in Germany. He did not want to leave behind his wife, who could 
not bear the high altitudes inherent to missionary work in the Himalayas. In principle, BFBS did not 
publish unsolicited translations. Therefore, it was important to obtain prior consent from the Society 
before translating a work and to maintain regular contact with it. Francke received the support of the 
Moravians living in India to translate and coordinate work on the translation of the Tibetan Bible 
during their General Mission Conference, held in June 1911 in Keylong (PA, vol. 8, 1912: 304). 

°°” The conclusions are based on analysis of correspondence between the Moravian authorities, 
Francke and the BFBS, cited in: Bray 1990: 72. 

°8 David Macdonald was no longer living in Sikkim, but was instead acting as a British trade 
agent in Yatung, Tibet. The fact that he was assigned to review the translation was not a trivial 
one for Francke. Above all, Macdonald pushed for Eastern Tibetan dialectical expressions to 
be included in the Ghoom/Shanghai edition of the NT. The Moravians believed that a more 
trustworthy person for the job would be Edmund Amundsen, who was then working in a mission 
in Yunafu in China and translating the Bible for the BFBS. Francke’s request was ignored by the 
BEBS (Bray 1990: 70). 
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Illus. 7. Title page of the First Book of Samuel in Tibetan. Translated by A.H. 
Francke 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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of the translation and his copy editor - the work was time-consuming and risky 
because manuscripts could get lost. Moreover, they did not understand, nor 
like one another. In letters addressed directly to the BFBS in London, Francke 
accused Macdonald of incompetence and an excessive tendency to simplify 
vocabulary.’ Fragments of translated texts and arguments circulated by mail 
between Germany and Darjeeling until 1914, when Francke received permission 
and resources to carry out archaeological and ethnological research in Central 
Asia. The expedition was to undertake a journey through Russia to Chinese East 
Turkestan (Xinjiang), financed by the Royal Museum of Ethnology in Munich 
(Konigliche Vélkerkundemuseum). After the completion of the first stage of the 
study, the missionary intended to visit Ladakh and go to the eastern part of the 
Indo-Tibetan border to conduct his own language research and to meet with 
Macdonald to discuss the state of the translation. The outbreak of World War 
I thwarted these plans. Francke was arrested in Leh, interned in Ahmedabad, 
and repatriated to Germany in 1916;° he never returned to India. After the war, 
he made contact with Yoseb Gergan, the leader of the Moravian congregation in 
Leh, with whom he worked on later translations of the Old Testament. 

Yoseb Gergan, son of Gergan Sonam Wangyal, was sufficiently educated 
to begin a translation of the remaining 29 books of the OT in 1919. The project 
took him nine years.**' He did not know classical Greek, Latin or Hebrew, so 


°°° These were serious allegations, especially considering the aversion of the BFBS to paraphrased 
translations. Such a statement about the reviewer had to be justified in detail; therefore, this 
correspondence was substantial. BDBS editors did not have sufficient knowledge of the language 
to form their own position on these issues. Francke’s letters included the following passages: 
“Thus, for instance, when Macdonald uses the word gsod ‘kill not only for ‘killing’ but also for 
‘tear to pieces, and uses the word bshin ‘died; also for ‘falling into the hands of the enemy while my 
text gives the an exact translation. In such cases, I cannot call his corrections an improvement [...] 
In the case of ‘strong drink where my text, as well as the New Testament has a word ‘intoxication, 
which may not be heard in everyday language, Mr Macdonald suggested the word arag [English: 
arrack] repeatedly [sic]. I think that we had better make use of the old word smyo-byed and risk 
that a few people might not understand it” A constant source of confusion and disputes between 
the translator and the copy editor was, once again, the use of pronouns. Macdonald explained to 
the BFBS editors that the distinction between inclusive and exclusive personal pronouns did not 
exist in Central Tibet, and the pronouns nga-ghag (us) and khyod-chag (you), for which Francke 
opted, were considered words from Sikkim. Francke, in turn, demonstrated that their use would 
bring the translated text closer to classical Tibetan language, which was more precise (passages 
from letters cited in: Bray 1990: 72-74). 

5% On the way to Leh, Francke had already met the Italian expedition leader Filippo de Filippi 
in Ladakh, who informed him about the outbreak of World War I. Filippi did not know who 
was involved in the war and, more importantly, that Germany and the United Kingdom were on 
opposite sides (PA, vol. 9, 1915: 323). 

61 He began work precisely on November 18, 1919. By May 10, 1924, 23 books had been 
translated (PA, vol 7, 1927: 139). He finished the translation in October 1928, but his corrections 
and re-translation of the Book of Psalms continued until 1934. 
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as a basis for his work, he used a Bible in Urdu and several annotated English 
versions (including those by James Moffatt and Ferrara Fenton, plus Robert 
Young’s Concordance*”). He was also helped to a limited extent by the Moravians 
residing in Leh - FE. Peter, and since 1934, also N. Driver.°® At the same time, 
Francke was still working revisions of Gergan’s translations.*® Once the texts had 
been checked by the Moravian, he sent them to Macdonald in Yatung, Tibet and 
to Mackenzie, who was residing in the Scottish Church Mission in Kalimpong.*® 
Gergan was the candidate best suited for making this translation. His knowledge 
of the nuances of Tibetan was the best among the Moravians, despite the fact that 
he had a tendency to place an excessive number of colloquialisms in the text of 
the translation in an effort to make it widely accessible. 

Francke died suddenly in 1930, leaving his own translations and the 
corrections of Gergan’s translations far from complete.*® After his death, work 
on the translations slowed because of difficulties in maintaining correspondence 
with the reviewers. The Moravians wanted to print a final draft of the Old 
Testament, then start on an edition of the whole Bible, but they had include the 
corrections of Macdonald, and to create a uniform text from the drafts made by 
Gergan and Francke. This task was undertaken by Fred E. Peter, bishop of the 
Moravian mission in Leh, along with Gergan, co-author of the translation. Copy 
editing work was been completed in 1934.°°’ Gergan was already a grey-haired 
man whose only dream was to see a copy of the entire Bible in Tibetan. He wrote 
about this often in his correspondence to the BFBS in London, asking the Society 
to speed up the publication process. 


6? Gergan 1929: 23; Bray 1990: 73. 

°° In addition to his knowledge of Biblical sources, Peter possessed a good knowledge of 
Tibetan. Driver could only help Gergan by making comparisons to the Bible in classical languages 
(Latin and Greek) and to English-language editions. He arrived in Leh only in 1933 and did not 
yet know Tibetan. 

%* Francke had time to check and correct Gergan’s translation of Samuel, Judges, Ruth 
(planned for release in 1922), Kings 1 and 2, and Chronicles (planned for release in 1930). He 
wrote these texts himself on lithographic paper for the BFBS. The Biblical Society regularly paid 
him 20 guineas a year for his work. He lived in Herrnhut until 1923, and between 1923 and 1930 
in Berlin, where he accepted the newly-created position of lecturer in Tibetan at the University. 

56° PA, 1934: 9. 

°° Toward the end of the 1920s, Gergan translated at an exceptionally rapid pace. From March 
to September of 1928, he translated six books of the OT (PA, 1929: 266-267; 1931: 4). 

°°” The correction proceeded smoothly. From November 1930 to August 1931, Peter and 
Gergan, with the help of indigenous Christians, made corrections on the text from Genesis to 
Kings 1 and 2. In recognition of his service, the BFBS awarded them the titles of Honorary Foreign 
Members of the Society (PA, 1932: 88-89; 1935: 6; Driver 1951: 200). 
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Even before the correction work on the translation of the Old Testament had 
been completed, fragments of it were published in cheap editions*® and during 
that time the Bible Society showed no interest in printing the entire Bible due 
to a lack of interest in the Scriptures in the Tibetan language in relation to the 
expected high cost of publication. Meanwhile, Gergan was working on a second 
revised edition of the NT, believing that the Society would soon be printing 
a Tibetan Bible. After years of work, he now also expressed Francke’s opinion that 
“On several passages the revisers spoiled the New Testament at Darjeeling”*® 
In the end, he continued to work on the text on his own initiative, without 
permission from the BFBS and without receiving any financial support from the 
Society. As a result, parts of the translation were not verified by the missionaries 
from Darjeeling, and without their opinions and revisions a preliminary review 
was not even begun. The BFBS only changed their approach in 1942, following 
pressure from two European missionaries — the undisputed authority in the field 
of Tibetan culture, Walter Asboe from the Moravian mission in Leh, and Harold 
Avery*” of the Brethren’s Mission Board.*”! They sought to speed up preparations 
for the printing of a Tibetan Bible due to Gergan’s advanced age and the need for 
Macdonald to proofread the text of the NT. It was now impossible to convince 
the latter to rejoin the work, but the Society finally accepted Gergan’s version of 
the New Testament without reservation.°” The translation of the OT had been 
ready for almost 20 years. The only changes to the text were revisions made by 
Gergan to the Book of Psalms between 1942 and 1943. To minimise the cost of 
publication, it was decided that the Bible would be printed using lithography. 
This decision eased the burden of preparatory work for the Moravian community. 
The entire text would eventually be edited, rewritten on standard lithographic 
sheets and delivered to Lahore, where the headquarters of the Indian branch of 
the Auxiliary of Bible Society was located.°” The making of a handwritten copy 

58 Judges, Ruth and Samuel 1 and 2 were published in 1924, Kings 1 and 2, and Chronicles 1 
and 2 in 1930, and Isaiah and Jeremiah in 1935 (PA, 1936: 4). Transparent copies for lithographic 
printing were produced in Leh by Paulu Jor Phuntsog. 

°° Bray 1990: 74. 

°” He worked alone in a mission located in the vicinity of Poo, Kinnaur. He was able to raise 
significant funds for the future printing of the Tibetan Bible (PA, 1943: 11). For this reason, 
pressure from him and his assurances he would cover some of the expenses were decisive factors 
for the BFBS. 

°”\ Driver 1951: 201. 

°? While waiting on the decision of the BFBS, he continued to revise the text of the Bible, 
hoping to print it quickly; however, final approval for the translation was received just three 
months before his death (PA, 1942: 89; 1950: 6). 


°° The handwritten transparent copies prepared for earlier editions were of no use in this case. 
Regardless of the revisions, they had different formats, which disqualified them. 
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was carried out by four copyists: Eliyah Tsetan Phuntsog (Gergan’s son-in-law), 
Stephan Gaphel, Zodpa Dechen and Ezekiel Stobldan.°”* After Gergan’s death in 
1946,°” preparations for printing translations were handled by F.A. Peter. When 
the transcription was completed in 1948, Stephan Gaphel, one of the copyists, 
took it to Lahore. He supervised the printing on site and added handwritten 
amendments, because none of the Bible Society editors in Lahore knew Tibetan, 
and their role was limited to merely duplicating the text supplied to them.°” 
The printing was completed the same year, and Gaphel returned to Leh with 
the first copy of the complete Bible in Tibetan.°” The book had an impractical 
format, and, in addition, the paper used to print it was of poor quality, resulting 
in a volume that was very fat. They ultimately printed just 1,000 copies. 
Considering the translation from the linguistic perspective, experts on the 
topic and the missionaries working in the border region agreed that the 1948 
edition represented an improvement over previous versions. Gergan’s literary skill 
was the main contributing factor to this success.*”* Of particular importance were 
the amendments made by him at the end of his life, when he was simultaneously 
studying classical Buddhist literature. It was then that his concept of translation 
had reached its full maturity, although the final result would not have been 
possible without the existence of previous translations by a number of prominent 
Moravian linguists. In thought and word, Gergan remained a Ladakhi. This was 
clearly reflected in the vocabulary of the translation, which was saturated with 


°4 A rewriting of the entire text of the Bible was completed in 1947. Afterwards, necessary 
corrections and additions still had to be made (PA, 1948: 23). Among other things, Phuntsog 
improved the metre in the Book of Psalms. 

°° The BFBS did not ask Gergan to prepare a print copy of the Tibetan Bible until after the 
end of hostilities in 1945. Up to the time of his death, about half of the texts had been written (PA, 
1946: 19; Driver 1951: 202). 

876 PA, 1949: 22. 

°” The first Tibetan Bible that Gaphel brought was not even bound. Due to the ongoing border 
war with Pakistan, the Moravians could only hope that boxes containing hundreds of copies of 
the Bible would be delivered to Lahore. A mere dozen copies reached Leh by post in 1950. The 
package also contained one copy bound in leather, made for Gergan in recognition for his services 
and offered to the Moravian community in Leh (PA, 1950: 6; 1951: 5; Chandu Ray 1958). 

°8 Klafkowski notes that Gergan’s translation in terms of the style and vocabulary used is easily 
recognisable. In the Lord’s Prayer (Matthew 6, 9-13), he used for the first time the expression 
thang ni - a measure of daily food, instead of the usual “bread” or “food”, thus clearly indicating 
that the translation was made by a local speaker of Tibetan and not by a foreigner. In the second 
version of this prayer (Luke 11, 2-4) for the first time he used the direct token honorific yab - the 
father, which his predecessors had avoided. This passage ends with the classic formulation of 
gsung so — he said, has been said — used at the end of traditional Buddhist texts, which is a habit 
due to the lack of punctuation in Tibetan (Klafkowski 1981: 160, personal communication with P. 
Klafkowski, January 2003). 
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dialecticisms that hindered the translation from reaching the whole of the area 
where the Tibetan language was used.°” Most reservations were reported by 
missionaries who worked in the eastern part of the border region (e.g. Church 
of Scotland Mission). Indigenous members of the congregations there preferred 
translations containing more dialectal expressions specific to their area and thus 
easier to read. 

Pierre Vittoz and Elijah Tsetan Phuntsog, the superintendent of the Moravian 
congregation in Ladakh and the entire Himalayan mission of the church agreed 
with some of the arguments alleged by the missionaries from Darjeeling. In 
1953, they started work on another revision of the NT. According to John Bray, 
whose opinion is based on a careful analysis of the correspondence between 
the Moravian mission in Leh and the BFBS, Vittoz argued that a new edition 
of the New Testament was necessary because the text proposed by Gergan was 
too complicated even for educated local Christians.**° He said that the existing 
translations were even longer than the long-winded English-language versions, 
and should make use of special features of the Tibetan language that allow for 
a shortening of sentences.**' Back at the turn of the century, Francke already 
believed that the risk of losing the ability to express the subtleties of the original 
with a compact style was too great, and therefore his lengthening of sentences is 
to be forgiven, at least in the earliest translations.*” Vittoz and Phuntsog wanted 
to standardise the various versions of the Tibetan text of the New Testament: the 
translations of Jaschke and Gergan, and the Ghoom/Shanghai version. They 
started their work with 21 verses from the Gospel of John. They managed to 
reduce the length by a sixth and decided that this proved the validity of their 


°” Piotr Klafkowski considers it the best translation. He also believes Gergan’s text, compared. 
with the previous versions, to be better in terms of style, poetics and vocabulary. His translation 
is characterised by its simplicity and unambiguity, though it is not overly faithful to the classical 
language (Klafkowski 1981-1997: 27-30). In this way, the Moravians were fulfilling a dream they 
had had since the beginning of their Himalayan mission to educate Christians, equipped with 
both a knowledge of classical Buddhist literature, as well as a thorough knowledge of Christianity 
and its texts. 

580 “..pure classical Tibetan... That is obviously excessive but shows how important it is to 
formulate our faith with Tibetan expressions and also how inadequately the Biblical terminology 
has as yet been translated in the Tibetan Bible. Once again we are thrown back on the great 
problem of rendering the Scripture in a living language” (P. Vittoz, PA, 1954: 20). 

°8! Tt seems that the issue is a problem faced by Tibetan literature from the beginning of its 
existence, and is a legacy of the lengthy and dignified style of the Sanskrit originals. Due to its 
structure, Tibetan is more concise than Indo-European languages. 

52 Bray 1990: 75. 

8 Hooper 1963: 144. 
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ideas for improving the translation.** They worked well together, with each one’s 
competence complementing that of the other. Vittoz knew classical Greek, while 
Phuntsog had a thorough knowledge of canonical Buddhist texts, studied at the 
famous Rizong monastery, where he spent a number of years before adopting 
Christianity. The BFBS wanted to assure itself, before financing the printing, 
that the new version would be understood throughout the area where Tibetan 
was used. This led to the setting up of the Tibetan Bible Translation Committee 
in 1956. The managers of the project were Vittoz and Phuntsog, but they were 
assisted by prominent local linguists: M. Griebenow, a missionary with a good 
knowledge of Amdo; M. Kraft, who was familiar with the Kham language; and G. 
Dorje Tharchin of the Church of Scotland in Kalimpong, who in the 1920s had 
helped Macdonald make corrections to Francke’s texts. 

In the same year (1956), the last European Moravians permanently left India’s 
border region. They were indirectly forced to do so by the local administrative 
authorities, who refused to allow the Vittoz family to return to Ladakh, or later, to 
Kalimpong.** Phuntsog chose to remain with them. The missionaries settled in 
the village of Landour near Musoorie, located a few kilometres from Dehradun 
(the present capital of the Uttarakhand state). There they began work on the 
translation, finished pieces of which were sent by mail to Griebenow in Hong 
Kong and to Tharchin in Kalimpong. The basic version of the New Testament 
was ready in 1962, a year earlier a new version of the Gospel of Matthew had 
appeared, this was followed in 1966 by the Gospel of Luke, and two years later, by 
the Gospel of Mark and the Acts of the Apostles. The whole NT was published in 
a single volume in 1970. These publications appeared thanks to the efforts of the 
Indian branch of the Bible Society of India in Bangalore. The last of the available 
translations is by far the best in existence.*** Its main advantage is its balanced 
vocabulary that does not irritate readers with dialecticisms from the eastern 
or western variants of the language. The main disadvantage, however, turned 
out to be the excessive condensation of the text, obtained by means of using 
classical language.°*’ The text is difficult to understand today for poorly educated 

% In the Bible passage described, 17 dialectical phrasings were changed to classical Tibetan, 
10 others rearranged and the overall length shortened from 640 to 520 syllables (PA, 1956: 6). 

8 The Vittoz family and E.T. Phuntsog were in Switzerland until mid-1957. 

°° Plans to produce reprints and translations after 1970 were never realised. The Tibetan 
Christian Fellowship pressured the BFBS to resume printing the 1913 Ghoom/Shanghai version 
of the NT. In the 1980s, in turn, the Moravian pastor Stephen Hishey from Leh (the son-in-law of 
E.T. Phuntsog) intended to translate the OT into phal skad, but this idea was eventually abandoned 
(Bray 1998a: 8). 


8” Based on a comparison by Klafkowski, only the Vittoz/Phuntsog version of The Lord’s 
Prayer applies the canons of Tibetan poetry. In addition, in this version of the Gospel of Matthew, 
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speakers of Tibetan. On the one hand, the translators so deeply penetrated the 
structure of the original versions of the text which were used in the work on the 
translation that they lost sight of the “average” target reader. On the other hand, 
this version was published at a time when not only “average” readers, but also 
educated residents of northern India had begun to prefer reading the Bible in 
English, Urdu or Hindi. The phenomenon of the marginalisation of Tibetan as 
a literary language had been noted by the Moravians in the early 1930s, when all 
the public schools in the region were teaching in Urdu/Hindi.*** But this did not 
change their decision to translate the Bible into Tibetan, rather than use existing 
translations in major Indian languages. Over the next decade of their stay along 
the border, they continued to dream of establishing a mission in Tibet. 

To widen the circle of those directly targeted by the Bible, it was decided to 
simultaneously translate it into minor languages used in the area.*” To date, they 
existed primarily in spoken versions, and were not used in writing. Moravian 
studies of Ladakhi, Bunan, Tinan, Manchad and Kinnauri were of scholarly 
importance because they had not previously been described.’ Almost all the 
articles focused on them (along with writing samples*') found in the Linguistic 
Survey of India**’ were written by members of the Brethren. 

The first translation into Ladakhi, a Moravian lectionary (Harmony of the 
Gospels’), was made by Jaschke. This publication, containing Bible passages, was 
released in 1861. Despite the fact that work on the text and the lithographic printing 


“bread” is translated as “food” and the whole passage under consideration is in the singular rather 
than the plural, unlike the original. It is the only translation in which the Gospel of Luke begins 
with the apostrophe yab lags-father, without any additional terms, and as a whole is an example of 
the accurate use of rules on the proper construction of poetry (Klafkowski 1981: 161-162). 

588 PA, 1934: 7. 

5° See: Klafkowski 1981. The author analyses reference materials in the following languages: 
Balti, Sikkimese, Bhutia, Bodo, Bunan, Dzongkha, Kinnauri, Ladakhi, Lhoka, Manchad, Newar, 
Purigskad, Lepcha, Shina-Guerezi, classical and vernacular Tibetan, Tinan and Zanskari, based 
on fragments of the Gospel (Matthew 6: 913; Luke 1:14 and 11: 24; and John 1:118) which were 
the only texts available in all of these languages, along with supplementary material from the OT. 
The passages concern the creation of the world and include all the translations of the Bible made 
between 1762 and 1981. 

°° Before the Moravians, any record of these language made using Tibetan characters was 
not suited to the specifics of their phonetics. The Brethren introduced changes in the recording 
system by using different writing systems and additional diacritical marks. This provides modern 
scholars with data from phonetic studies (Klafkowski 1981: 156). 

°°! Passages from the Gospel of Mark also served as examples of the structures of different 
languages. 

°° Grierson 1967. 

°3 Yeshu mashika’i phrinbzang (The Good News of Jesus Christ), Taube 1987, cat. no. 151. 

4 Klafkowski 1981: 154; Kolmas 1992: 122. J.S.M. Hooper (1963: 141), they inaccurately list 
this work as being published in 1860. 
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all took place in Keylong in Lahaul, the language selected for the translation was 
the primary language of Ladakh,” home to the bulk of the indigenous members 
of the Christian congregation.*”° Next K. Marx, F.B Shawe and A.H. Francke from 
the mission in Leh improved Jaschke’s translation. Their version was released in 
lithographic printing in 1907, and published by Francke.*”” 

Francke agreed with Jaschke’s decision to translate the Bible into classical 
Tibetan, but this resulted in most Ladakhis having trouble understanding the 
text because of the significant differences between classical Tibetan and spoken 
Ladakhi.** He therefore began studying the local spoken language and writing 
it down with Tibetan characters.*” In 1903, he began to translate the Gospel of 
Mark into Ladakhi. The following year, a volume containing the entire translation 
appeared. In 1907, a test print of a revised version of the first five chapters of 
the Bible was made, and a year later, the entire New Testament was published 
in Bombay and Calcutta.’ Most of the edition was sent to Leh (Peter was the 
head of the local mission). Afterward, Francke translated the book Life of Christ 
into Ladakhi, and it was first released in print by the Moravian print shop in Leh. 
The Gospel of Mark was once again published in Ladakhi. A version of Francke’s 
translation, corrected by Gergan and Peter, was published in 1919 by the BS in 
Lahore. No other passages of the Bible were translated in Ladakhi, but years later, 
the Bible Society in Calcutta decided to re-print Francke's translation of the Life 
of Christ (1980). 

In the Moravians’ early Ladakhi texts, the writing system used was not 
exactly a phonetic transcription of the spoken language, but was based on the 


°° In accordance with the accepted SIL classification of languages, Ladakhi is distinguished as 
being separate from Tibetan. It can be concluded that Jaschke was the first to make a record of the 
language (using Tibetan characters). 

5% Bray 1990: 76. 

°°” Harmony of the Gospels, Moravian Mission Press, Leh, Ladakh. Edition of 20 copies. 
A reprint of an unknown number of copies was also produced with financial assistance from the 
BFBS (PA, 1908: 147). 

°8 The question of the development of Ladakh, and the connections and differences between 
it and classical Tibetan are discussed by Nawang Tsering Shakspo (2005). 

°° “Bray 1998a: 5. 

60 Mar kw’? phrin bzan (The Gospel of Mark), Kyelang, 1904 (Taube1987, cat. no. 165). In three 
parts with separate pagination. This suggests that they previously appeared as individual texts. No 
copies of the first edition have survived. 

61 About 20 copies were printed at the Moravian Mission Press in Leh. 

62 There is no data on this issue. 

63 Mar ku;i phrin bzan la dvags phal skad la bZugs so (The Gospel of Mark in the indigenous 
language of Ladakh), British and Foreign Bible Society, Calcutta, 1st edition, 500 copies (Taube 
1987, cat. no. 164). 
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principles of classical written Tibetan. The Brethren did not dare to make 
changes in spelling. Gergan was the only one to use a simplified grammar, found 
in the translation of the Gospel of Mark, published in 1919, which he made 
himself. It turned out that the earlier concerns of the European missionaries had 
been correct. The language solutions introduced met with a decidedly negative 
social reception, especially among educated Ladakhi. People who did not belong 
to the local Christian community thought this writing system was almost 
sacrilegious. They demanded that the Moravians refrain from changing the rules 
of pronunciation and spelling for the classical Tibetan language in which sacred 
Buddhist texts were preserved. 

Translations into Manchad were initiated by Heyde in the 1870s and 
included fragments of the Gospel of Mark. Although they were never published, 
there is incontrovertible evidence that they work - Heyde's translation samples 
are included by Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India as an illustration of 
the structure of the Manchad language.® The handwritten notes left by Heyde 
were used after 1906 by Francke, Nathanael and Ga Phuntsog. To reduce costs, it 
was decided to make pre-prints, ranging in size from 20-40 copies, and to check 
their usability by the local population.©° The Gospel of Mark in Manchad was 
published in Keylong in 1907.” After making the necessary corrections, the main 
edition was issued using lithographic printing in Herrnhut in 1913, at the request 
of the branch of the Bible Society in Lahore. (see: Illus. 8 1-3, pp. 220-222) 


The first translation into Bunan was also made by Heyde. He started by 
working on the grammar of the language, which had not been published, then 
began writing down Bunan texts using Tibetan characters. He translated the 
passages from the Gospel of Mark, of which excerpts have been preserved only in 
the quotes listed by Grierson. The entire Gospel was translated by Francke, with 
help from Nathanael and Ga Phuntsog. Work on a Bunan version began in 1905,°° 


64 In this regard, Klafkowski claims that translating the Bible into Ladakhi, Zanskari and 
Dzongkha were the first attempts to create a written version of these languages. So far, they have 
only recorded the correct pronunciation for standard Tibetan (Klafkowski 1981: 156). 

65 Walravens 1992: 160. 

66 Hooper 1963: 145. 

6” Mar ku’ thrin zan (The Gospel of Mark), transl. A.H. Francke, Zodpa, Ga Phuntsog, 
Kyelang, 1907 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 168). 

68 Mar kw’i thrin zan/ Mar ku’i ‘phrin bzan man chad skad du bZugs so (The Gospel of Mark 
/ Gospel of Mark in Manchad), transl. Ga Phuntsog and A.H. Francke, Herrnhut, 1913 (Taube 
1987, cat. no. 169). 

6° Walravens 1992: 160-161. 

$0 According to Francke’s estimation, in 1910 r. there were some 2,000 users of the language 
(Bray 1990: 66). 
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Illus. 8 1/3. Title page of the Gospel of Mark in one of the local languages of Lahaul 
— Bunan (1906) 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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; at arate Fy Lng 
Vi fet shis maT PS) i 


Illus. 8 2/3. Title page of the Gospel of Mark in one of the local languages of Lahaul 
— Manchad (1907) 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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Illus. 8 3/3. Title page of the Gospel of Mark in one of the local languages of Lahaul 
— Tinan (1908) 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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along with a translation into Ladakhi. In 1906,°"' it was lithographically printed in 
Keylong in an edition of 40 copies to practically check people's comprehension.°”” 
After entering his own revisions, the Gospel was published again in 1911 in 
the Moravian Herrnhut printing house.*'? Francke personally supervised the 
preparation of the publication of the texts while on leave in Germany. ‘The issue 
was funded entirely by the BFBS in London. 

Translations into Tinan were begun at the turn of the century by Francke 
and Nathanael. They had just completed a translation of the Gospel of Mark, 
which had been published, like other issues in the language of Lahaul, initially 
in a test edition of several dozen copies in Keylong,°'* and then a few hundred in 
1914 in Herrnhut.*° 

After 1914, no more texts were printed in Manchad, Bunan or Tinan. It also 
seems that such attempts will not be made again in the future because most of 
the local population does not know how to use their language in written form, 
preferring the use of Hindi, Tibetan and English. At the same time, there has 
been a decrease in the number of people who use their traditional language for 
communication at home and with neighbours.°"* There is a lack of accurate data 
on the use of Bunan and Tinan because the current census questionnaire does not 
include questions on this topic. The situation is different in terms of the current 
situation of the Manchad language. Data on the subject is available, because it 
is used by the members of the Swangla (Indian) “tribal group’, and according to 
a census from 2001, they number around 10,000 people.®’” The modern notation 
system used for the language consists of Devanagari characters and not the 
Tibetan ones promoted by the Moravians. 

Translation of the New Testament into Brokskad,*"* the only Indo-European 
language among those mentioned here, was begun in relation to a project to 


$11 There is a mistake here in regard to the date of publication for the J.S.M. Hooper edition, 
placing it about two years later than the actual date (1963: 145). 

$22. Mar ku’i thrin zan/ Mar kw’ ’phrin bzan bu nan skad du béugs so (The Gospel of Mark/ 
Gospel of Mark in Bunan), transl. A.H. Francke, Nathanael Zodpa Gyaltsen and Ga Phuntsog, 
Kyelang, 1906 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 166). 

$13. Mar ku’i thrin zan (The Gospel of Mark), transl. Nathanael Zodpa Gyaltsen and A.H. 
Francke, BFBS Lahore, Herrnhut, 1911 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 167). 

$14 Mar kw’ thrin zan/ Mar ku’ ’phrin bzan ti nan skad du bZugs so (The Gospel of Mark / 
Gospel of Mark in Tinan), transl. Nathanael Zodpa Gyaltsen and A.H. Francke, Kyalang, 1908 
(Taube 1987, cat. no. 170). 

$15 Mar ku’i thrin zan (The Gospel of Mark), transl. Nathanael Zodpa Gyaltsen and A.H. 
Francke, BFBS Lahore, Herrnhut, 1914 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 171). 

$16 Hooper 1963: 145-146. 

7 Combined estimate for the districts of Lahaul and Spiti. 

$8 According to the SIL classification (2004, code: BKK), Indo-European, Indo-Iranian, Indo- 
Aryan - northwestern zone, Dardic, and Sina. Alternate names for it are: Brokpa, Brokpa of Dah 
Hanu, Doksat, and Kyango. 
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expand the activity of the Moravian Himalayan missions to areas north and north- 
east of Leh, with the centre of the area in Gilgit - the capital of the principality of 
the Dards. The Brethren did not have sufficient personnel resources to attempt to 
evangelise Baltistan or Dardistan with the mission located there. The inhabitants 
of these lands visited Leh and the local missionary hospital, where they sought 
medical assistance during their trading journeys. The Moravians had hoped the 
traders who came could help them distribute their writings to a wider audience. 
The people responsible for the Brokskad translations were Francke and Chomphel. 
The latter had served as a Buddhist monk among the Dards before he converted 
to Christianity and settled in Khalatse. Work on the translation of the Gospel of 
Mark was interrupted in 1907, after just a few chapters of the Gospel had been 
completed, because Francke left India and spent almost a year in Europe. Plans 
for further translations into that language were never realised.°” 

The locals using the Kinnauri language™ (its vocabulary was mainly derived 
from Tibetan and Urdu) formed the largest group among those in direct contact 
with the missionary activity of the Moravians (around 9,000 people®’'). The 
missionaries responsible for translating the Gospel of Mark into Kinnauri were 
Julius Traugott Briiske and his wife,°* who resided in Chini (1900-1906)° and 


6° Francke intended to begin translating Christian literature into Brokskad after 1914, when 
he returned to India. Later, his fate, involving internment and a prohibition from returning to 
India, did not allow him to carry out these plans. 

60 Kinnauri is a Sino-Tibetan, Tibeto-Burman, Western Tibeto-Burman, Bodish, West 
Himalayish, Kinauri language. The language spoken in Upper Kinnaur is Bhoti Kinnauri 
(Nyamskad, Myamskad, Myamkat, Nyamkat, Bud-Kat, Bod-Skad, Sangyas, Sangs-Rgyas, Puh, 
Bhoti of Upper Kinnauri, and Hamskad), which is used in and around the village of Poo and 
in Morang, Kinnaur, and Himachal Pradesh (SIL 2004, code: NES). The other main language is 
Kinnauri (code: KFK) - spoken in Lower Kinnauri; however,it is used not only in the Kinnaur 
district. A minority of its users are found in Lahaul, Spiti, Kulu, Zanskar, and Ladakh, and even in 
the neighbouring state of Uttarakhand. Moravians made translations and worked in the area where 
Kinnauri and Bhoti are spoken languages with certain influences from Western Tibet. Kinnaur 
district residents distinguish six different Kinnauri languages, whose division and nomenclature 
refer to their range of use: Kalpa Kinnauri; Chitkuli Kinnauri - spoken in the upper Baspa Valley; 
Kinnauri from the area of the Kuno and Charang villages; Nesang Kinnauri; Kinnauri spoken in 
the villages surrounding Lipa, Asrang and Jangi; Kinnauri used in Poo, Dobaling, Khabo, and 
Namgia (see: Maitra 1989: 66-68; Bajpai 1981: 10; 1991: 42-43). 

61 At the end of the 19th c., the Moravians estimated that in Upper Kinnaur (along the upper 
part of the Sutlej River) only 4,000 people spoke the language, but in the census of 1891, more than 
9,000 residents claimed Kinnauri as their primary language (PA, vol . 2, 1895: 610, vol 5, 1902: 50). 
This discrepancy in data is due to the fact that large groups speaking the Kinnauri language lived 
outside of Kinnaur. 

62 The Briiske family was sent to the Moravian mission in Leh in 1894, after working 14 years 
in India for the Gossner Mission in Chhota Nagpur. Since 1900, they ran the Moravian mission in 
Chini (Hooper 1963: 146.) 

3 At the same time, they used Hindi in daily communication with residents, which both 
missionaries spoke incomparably better than Kinnauri (PA, vol. 4, 1902: 50). 
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used Devanagari characters to write the language. The publication was funded 
by the Church of England in Shimla, and printed lithographically in Lahore 
(1908). Language work by the Briiskes greatly improved the systematisation of 
contemporary knowledge of the language,° and was also used by Grierson.°” 
Moravian efforts to translate Christian writings into Kinnauri did not meet with 
particularly strong interest on the part of the locals, although the authors of the 
translations made efforts to bridge the gap between the vocabulary appropriate 
for upper and lower Kinnauri, and thus widen its audience. 

The Brethren’s work was continued in Chini (Kalpa) by missionaries from 
the Salvation Army, who in 1918 purchased the local facility. F Mortimer made 
another translation into Kinnauri, this time the Gospel of John, written using 
signs from Tankri (also used for writing texts in Kinnauri). It was published in 
their own print shop in Chini (1918).%7 

After 1914, the Moravian missionaries made no other attempts at translations 
into minor Himalayan languages. This decision was connected, on one side, with 
the concentration of their activities in Ladakh while withdrawing from other 
regions; on the other hand - the lack of such a gifted linguist as they had during 
the first 50 years of the Himalayan mission. In Ladakh, the Moravians’ attempts 
at modernising the grammar and even spelling were met quite coldly, which did 
not encourage them to undertake further projects of this kind. It was only in 
the 1950s that the works of Eliyah Tsetan Phuntsog appeared, who popularised 
a simplified writing system for Ladakhi. These changes met with considerable 
opposition from the Buddhist hierarchy, which prevented Phuntsog from daring 
to publish even portions of the Bible using simplified grammar, spelling and 
reduced use of a chung in characters. John Bray writes that currently a tendency 
can be seen in Ladakh to emphasize the individuality of the Ladakhi and Tibetan 
languages. Voices of opposition to the use of simplified forms in written Ladakhi 
are still very strong, but at the same time, a growing secular literary community 
is becoming more active and is promoting the changes, being aware of its origin 
or not, initiated by Francke, and later Gergan and Phuntsog.°”* 


64 Using additional diacritical marks. These are not described in the publication, so today they 
cannot be interpreted, much less transcribed (Klafkowski 1981-1997: 65). 

65 The only extensive work on Kinnauri written by a local teacher was a list of words and 
phrases in alphabetical order and the basic rules of the grammar. It is difficult to regard it as 
a proper study, see: Tika Ram Joshi 1989a, b. 

66 Grierson 1967: 430-439. 

67 The existence of such an extensive text in Kinnauri written using Devanagari and Tankri 
characters gave linguists a significant amount of reference material for the study of writing systems 
used for the same phonetic system (Klafkowski 1981: 156). 

68 John Bray (1990: 76-77) indicates that the problem is complex and very controversial, being 
deeply rooted in the history of Ladakh and Tibeto-Ladakhi cultural area. 
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2. OTHER CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Moravian translations and original Christian texts had been produced 
by the Himalayan mission since 1857. The earliest of these were lectionaries 
and fragments of liturgical books.” These provided the missionaries with an 
introduction to translation work on codified texts, especially the Bible, and the 
authors themselves were aware of the weaknesses of their translations. Initially, 
these were manuscript fragments that had not been preserved in their original 
form. Printed copies only began to appear in Keylong in 1860;°*° model copies 
of these editions were provided to the Archives in Herrnhut, thus making a full 
analysis possible today.°* 

The first Moravian publication in Tibetan was a translation of Bible Stories 
by Johannes Barth, translated from the English by Jaschke.*” Several dozen 
copies of Stories were printed in 1858.°° In 1861, A Summary of the Teachings 
of Jesus Revealed to the World °** and Harmony of the Gospels appeared. In 1865- 
1870, Jaschke produced History of Christianity and Christian Countries, which 
was published in Keylong simultaneously in eight parts.*° The original of these 
publications were chronological tables and a description of the most important 
events in the history of European countries, which was printed in Tibetan in 
1862 as a supplement to school textbooks in Keylong.®*® 

Through the early 1870s, a total of several thousand brochures were handed 
out in Keylong, including both lectures on and translations of Christian literature, 


6° A.W. Heyde, a fragment of a lost diary, unpaginated, notes from 1857, cited in PA, vol. 12, 
1858: 525. 

$0 A lithographic press was set up then at the mission in Keylong (PA, vol. 29, 1874: 238). In 
the same year, publications were also being issued by the printing-house in Kotgarh; the Brethren 
had used their services before obtaining a press, learning how to use it, and launching their own 
print house. 

$1 The main problem with the bibliographic information in these publications is that the year 
of publication is often missing. For some items, it was possible to determine the circumstances 
and dates of their publication by consulting annual and interim reports. 

6°? Excerpts from Vetus Testamentum (Dkon mchog gi gsung rab kyi khag dang po’ i lo rgyus), no 
date or place of issue (Taube 1987, cat. no. 174). 

63 The place of publication was most likely the CMS mission in Kotgarh. The second edition 
of Barth's Bible Stories was ready in the winter of 1867-68 (PA, vol. 27, 1868: 31). 

84 gTso bo ye su ma Si kas gsunis pa’i chos zur tsam bsdus pa, transl. by A.W. Heyde, Lahoul 
(Kyelang): Moravian Mission Press, 1860. Unknown edition (Taube 1987, cat. no. 185). 

85 Ma shi ka’i chos sa chen po yul so sor dar ba’ lo rgyus. Unknown edition. M. Taube (1987) 
does not include this item in his catalogue. It covered the time from the creation of the Christian 
Church to the Reformation, and had 188 pages (PA, vol. 27, 1868: 338; Klafkowski 1981-1997: 
86). 

66 Letter from Jaschke dated December 13, 1861 (PA, vol. 24, 1862: 261). 
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as well as translations of Bible passages.*” The most important items were issued 
multiple times because the Moravians had their own lithographic plates and 
were thus able to make the necessary reprints whenever they wanted.°* At that 
time, a Catechism and Bible tracts were also published in Keylong;®” Jaschke 
had left translations of these works there,° as well as single- and multi-page 
leaflets containing specific prayers, important Bible passages,™! and even articles 
by Martin Luther.“? Hymnbooks, much favoured by the Moravians, were also 
published in Tibetan. The first, printed in the mid-1860s, was reissued and 
expanded in 1894, 1907° and 1932. These publications were often offered 


67 PA, vol. 29, 1874: 239; vol. 1, 1890: 142. 

68 Because of the fact that it was not necessary to notify their European superiors about 
decisions taken related to reprints that did not involve an especially significant expenditure, there 
is no reliable, extant data which would allow us to reconstruct the publication process or the 
number or size of editions issued. 

6° “The Main Teachings of Jesus in Questions and Answers” (Ye su ma Si ka’i chos kyi shin 
po dri ba dri lan du bsdus pa) Moravian Mission Press, Kyelang 1860; “Christian Declaration 
of Faith” (Ma si ka pa’i dad pa bsad pa), Kyelang (no date of publ.) and “Summary of the Holy 
Gospel in Questions and Answers” (Kri sto pa’i dus dam pa’i chos kyi mdo bsdus dri lan yig ‘brifi), 
most likely publ. in Keylong, 1885 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 184; cat. no. 187; cat. no. 204). An early, 
original treatise which may be included in this group is Jaschke’s discourse “A Story About How 
a European Preached Christian Doctrine to a Hindu” (Phyi glin pa Zig gis hin du la ma Si ka’i chos 
ci yin bsad pa’ lo rgyus), no place or date of publication (Taube 1987, cat. no. 215). 

60 With the exception of the Leitfaden der christlichen Glaubenslehre fiir Kirche, Schule und 
Haus by Johann Tobias Beck (Stuttgart, 1869), in the transl. of A.W. Heyde, “Helper, Learn What 
Is the Christian Faith” (Ma si ka pa’ dad pa ci yin ston par byed pa’i gfien po), Kyelang, 1894 (Taube 
1987, cat. no. 203). Lithographic print. This item has more than 550 pages of print. 

$1 “Decalogue. The Ten Commandments of Almighty God” (dkon mchog kun dban gi bka’ stsal 
bcu); A prayer spoken by Jesus - The Our Father (Ye su ma Si kas gsuns pa’i smon lam) - the first 
issues of which appeared in the same edition in 1863 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 189; cat. no. 190). 

62 “M. Luther, Sermon on God's Love for People” (dkon mchog gis mi rnams la thugs brtse bar 
dgons pai mdo) in A.W. Heyde’s translation, Keylong, 1865 (Taube M., 1987, no. 202); Confession 
of Faith with M. Luther’s Explanations, which was released under the title “I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth. Sinful is...”; (na ni dkon mchog yab gnam sa’i mdzad 
pa po kun dban la dad do’ Zes pai don ni). It contained three chapters from the Small Catechism. 
Unknown translator, edition and year of publication. Most likely published in Keylong (Taube 
1987, cat. no. 188). One version of the Apostles’ Creed with explanations by Luther in Jaschke’s 
translation, Keylong, Archiv der Briider-Unitat, ref. no. NJHA.5. 

*3 Report by T. Rechler from Keylong, August 24, 1866: “ The list of already translated hymns 
and fragments has about 40 texts. Without rhymes, because it is impossible in Tibetan (PA, vol. 26, 
1866: 130). There were already 58 translated fragments in the following year (Report by T. Rechler 
from March 11, 1867, PA, vol. 26, 1866: 248-249. 

64 “Hymns of Christian Community”- ma $i kai chos tshogs kyi mgur ma (PA, vol. 2, 1895: 
611). Lithographic print (Taube 1987, cat. no. 224). 

6 “Hymns of Christian Community” (ma si ka’i chos tshogs kyi mgur ma rnams), Taube 1987, 
cat. no. 231. Two-part issue with combined pagination. Lithographic print. 

66 Prayer and Hymns of the Brethren (sPun tshogs kyi smon lam dan mgur ma), Herrnhut 1932 
(Taube 1987, cat. no. 232). 
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to travellers who found themselves in the vicinity of the mission, or during 
“evangelising trips” made by the missionaries. During each of these expeditions, 
hundreds of copies would be distributed. 

A number of hymnbooks and translations of Christian literature were also 
published in simplified Tibetan notation in Ladakhi, intended for members of 
the congregation in Leh.’ Francke was the “father” of translations and studies 
in Ladakhi. In 1902 and 1904, a collection of Christian hymns sung to Ladakhi 
melodies he had produced was published.’ Publications in Ladakhi were 
dominated by translations of hymns, but it is worth noting that at the start of 
the 20th c., Briiske also wrote hymns in Kinnauri. At meetings, he would gather 
several men and boys together, read Bible stories to them in Hindi, after which 
they would sing Christian hymns in Kinnauri and Hindi using local folk song 
melodies. 

The Moravians’ publishing activities and translation of Christian texts, with 
the exception of the Bible, were suspended up until the mid-1930s. Francke was 
busy dealing with historical, archaeological and linguistic materials, Heyde had 
returned to Europe, and Jaschke and Marx had already died, and Ribbach lived 
in Europe. None of the remaining European Moravians were fluent enough in 
Tibetan to continue the work of these great linguists. In the 1920s, the only printed 
material to reach Ladakh were occasional shipments of brochures produced earlier 
by the Brethren, sent from London by the Scripture Gift Mission (SGM), and 
a new hymnbook released in Tibetan commemorating 200 years of Moravian 
missionary activities.°° In 1942, Gergan and Peter prepared a small book 
together for members of the local community, The Main Points of the Christian 
Religion, written using a question and answer format.®! After this, there came 
another several-year break in publishing activity, with the missionaries limiting 
themselves to the distribution of brochures received from charity publishers 
(SGM, Christian Literature Society for India).** At the beginning of the 1940s, 
W. Asboe resumed the tradition of printing an annual lectionary in Tibetan. 


647 PA, vol. 4, 1902: 50. 

648 AH. Francke, Tibetische christliche Lieder zu Ladaker Melodien, no Tibetan title, 2nd ed., 
Kyelang, 1904 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 229). 

64 (PA, vol. 11, 1925: 402). I could not determine which titles reached Leh from London. The 
SGM Archive maintains that it has no information on the subject (personal correspondence with 
SGM, October 2003 - March 2004). 

6° The delivery arrived in Leh from London before Christmas, 1932 (PA, 1934: 13). 

61 (PA, 1935: 6). Published at the Moravian Mission Press in Leh. It took the form of traditional 
Tibetan book with loose sheets. M. Taube (1987) does not include this item in his catalogue. 

62 They received 2,000 copies of the discourse The Way of Salvation in Tibetan, Urdu, Persian 
and Turkish (PA, 1939: 7; 1940: 10). 
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This helped in the coordination of intentional prayers made by members of local 
Moravian congregations simultaneously around the world - a practice that still 
continues today. In light of the planned departure of European missionaries 
from the missions in northern India, Tibetan publications were intended to act 
as a means of maintaining links between the congregation in Leh and Khalatse 
with other Christian communities. They would prevent local Christians from 
feeling isolated, providing them with texts for daily readings that usually took 
place among families. Prayer books were printed without interruption until the 
end of the 1940s,°*° even at the cost of suspending publication of the Moravian’s 
monthly magazine™ or the informational bulletin they published.°* 

During World War II, when Gergan devoted most of his time to translating 
the Bible, he also published a collection of Christian truths in Tibetan for lay 
audiences. It took the traditional Tibetan form of a dialogue between a teacher 
and student. The reflections it contained included references to Islamic and 
Buddhist doctrines in order to help readers conclude that Christianity was the 
ideal religion. In contrast to other Moravian publications of this type, which were 
mostly commentaries or translations, Gergan’s collection of truths remained 
faithful to the classical Tibetan genre it was modelled upon in terms of both 
content and style.®” At this time, Gergan worked with N. Driver to develop 
a companion for Bible study.** 

Work simultaneously continued on new translations of a prayer book®? 
and hymnbook.™ The latter is an interesting example of the Moravians’ literary 
publications, as Phuntsog tried to include rhythm and rhyme, which was an 


63 PA, 1941: 4; 1945: 15-16; 1948: 23. 

4 At the time it appeared under the name “Snangsal”. It was edited by E.T. Phuntsog with 
a year-long break in 1956/1957, when he stayed in Switzerland with Mr and Mrs Vittoz (04. 1956 
to 06. 1957). The paper, printed by copier, was distributed, using the old methods, by travelling 
traders. Around 1958, further use of the publication was prohibited due to suspicion of anti-state 
activities. The copying machine was also confiscated (Phuntsog S. 1988: 68-69). 

5 At the time, there were major difficulties with obtaining paper and accessories for 
lithographic printing. For this reason, the monthly was issued as a quarterly, and the daily bulletin 
appeared as a weekly. 

6° Understandable Expressions of Moral Thoughts, Kyelang, Moravian Mission Press, published 
in 1926, M. Taube (1987) does not included this item in his catalogue. 

6” Bray 1998a: 7. 

68 A Guide to Bible Study (PA, 1948: 23). No Tibetan title, Dharamsala, 1948. M. Taube (1987) 
does not include this item in his catalogue. 

6° (PA, 1953: 59). Y. Gergan and E.T. Phuntsog, Moravian Mission Press, Leh, 1952. No Tibetan 
title. M. Taube (1987) does not include this item in his catalogue. 

6° (PA, 1948: 23). Hymn Book, Moravian Mission Press, Leh, 1947. No Tibetan title. The 
hymnal contained 136 songs. M. Taube (1987) does not include this item in his catalogue. 
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especially difficult task because rhyme had never been used in Tibetan poetry. 
Phuntsog also began to publish his own Christian poetry,' and at the same time, 
wrote theatrical plays. For several years, he also composed religious hymns. 
These usually featured original lyrics put to well-known, local melodies. In the 
mid- 1950s, the Brethren inserted fragments of The Life of Jesus — a text by Phuntsog 
consisting of one hundred short stories about Christ’s kindness towards the 
Tibetan people - into the monthly magazine they published in Ladakh. Around 
1956, these were compiled and issued as a single publication.%” The same author 
also edited Christian leaflets in Ladakhi which were printed as single-page flyers 
or in multi-page brochures. These appeared in Leh from the summer of 1952 
until the end of 1956. They featured Ladakhi proverbs, parables and sayings, and 
presented situations typical of the daily lives of the local inhabitants. The targets 
of these pamphlets were mainly representatives of non-Christian religions, and 
were thus aimed at promoting discussion of religious topics, which was usually 
avoided during personal contacts with the Moravians. 

The mid-20th c. was also a period during which new methods of evangelism 
were introduced to the Himalayan region and mission stations were furnished 
with modern technical equipment. It was only during the final period of the 
Europeans’ stay in the area that the Moravians began to use cheap printing 
techniques, which proved very helpful in the distribution of publications in 
Ladakhi and in codifying the language. Although the amount of preparation 
work required was the same as in lithographic printing, with the text having to 
be rewritten manually, producing copies using low-cost duplicating techniques 
facilitated high-volume publishing.*® These new techniques greatly improved 
the quality of publications and allowed for the printing of brochures, which 
made the popularisation of Christianity easier. The first typewriter equipped 
with Tibetan fonts was built in 1955 at the request of the Moravians.*® This 

61 (PA, 1954: 20). E.T. Phuntsog, Tibetan Poems, Moravian Mission Press, Leh, 1953. No 
Tibetan title. M. Taube (1987) does not include this item in his catalogue. 

6 The groundwork for the first was Jesus’ healing the blind man, and for the second, the birth 
of John the Baptist. Two more were produced in 1956-57: The Birth of Christ and God’s Guidance 
(PA, 1955: 4; 1958: 4). 

663 Moravian Mission Press. No Tibetan title. M. Taube (1987) does not include this item in his 
catalogue. 

64 PA, 1953: 56; Bray 1998a: 8. 

6° Their funding was often dealt with by specialised printing-houses belonging to the Scripture 
Gift Mission or Christian Literature for India (PA, 1954: 20). 

66 Vittoz and Driver came up with the idea of constructing such a machine. They first 
developed the keyboard layout, and the other spent six years searching for a company that would 


build it. Its parts were eventually manufactured in Derby (M.T.D. Technical Art Service Ltd.), and 
it was assembled in a typewriter factory in Wilhelmshafen. The considerable cost of 400 pounds 
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helped them avoid the most cumbersome and time-consuming step (manual 
transcription of the text) in the production of a publication, although it was 
not available until Vittoz and Phuntsog began working on a new version of the 
Tibetan New Testament (published eventually in 1970). 

It was decided at this time that the activities of Protestant missionary 
organisations operating in northern India should be coordinated. Annual 
meetings and regional conferences were initiated during which methods of 
evangelising the local populations were discussed. A result of these collaborative 
arrangements was the establishment of a permanent Christian radio station 
broadcasting in Tibetan. Phuntsog was named the Moravian delegate to the 
station and became involved in the implementation of programmatic points put 
forward by missionaries from various other groups. In 1953, Phuntsog recorded 
12 audio cassettes containing prayers and Bible passages in Tibetan for the 
Worldwide Evangelistic Crusade and the Conference of the Tibetan Fellowship 
(the 1948 “Gergan version’).°” 

Phuntsog also remained very active as a translator and editor. He published 
a translation into Ladakhi of a classical treatise on prayer When ye Pray by Dom 
Bernard Clement, and during his stay in Switzerland (with P. Vittoz), he wrote 
an introduction and commentary to The Life of Christ by Chinese Artists.°° 
Over the next few years (until 1963), he worked with Vittoz on a new version of 
the translation of the New Testament. After all the European Moravians had left 
India, Phuntsog remained in the vicinity of Musoorie. He founded the Moravian 
Institute in Rajpur, near Dehradun, as a school for Tibetan refugees, and ran the 
school until his death in 1973.°° 

The life and work of Phuntsog was an example of an authentic combination 
of Tibetan and Ladakhi culture and Christian inspiration. Despite adopting 
a “foreign” religion, he maintained the most important characteristics of his own 
local and national identity. The legacies of Gergan and Phuntsog, like that of many 
European missionaries (Jaschke, Heyde, Redslob and Francke) are not only a part 
of the Christian heritage in Ladakh and Dehradun area (Rajpur), where Moravian 
congregations still remain, but are also important elements in Ladakhiand Tibetan 


was covered by the British Board of the Moravian Mission in London (PA 1956: 6; Phuntsog E. T. 
1988: 55-56). 

687 PA, 1954: 21-22. 

68 This book was published at the expense of the Swiss Bible Society in 1958. A batch of 
3,000 copies was given as a gift to the Moravian congregation in Leh. They were sent out in 
tranches of 1,000 copies. Money from their sale was used to support missionary work in Ladakh 
(PA, 1959: 4). 

6° Bray 1998a: 8. 
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culture in general. The contributions of the Moravians also left their traces in 
Lahaul and Kinnaur, despite the fact that the missions there were closed. This 
cultural heritage is an important aspect of life shared by many of the inhabitants 
across all of North-Western India. The linguistic, historical, archaeological and 
natural history work carried out by the Brethren formed the basis of subsequent 
research carried out by local scholars and international teams. 


3. SECULAR LITERATURE” 


H.A. Jaschke was the first of the Brethren present at the Himalayan mission 
to occupy himself with linguistic issues. His publications were based on his own 
research and on the dictionaries available at the time. These included a grammar, 
A Short Practical Grammar of the Tibetan Language with Reference to the spoken 
dialects, published in 1865 in Keylong as a lithographic print. Jaschke found 
a useful model in a similar work produced by another Moravian, Samuel Petrus 
Kleinschmidt, on the grammar of the language of the Greenland Inuit.*’' Using his 
approach as a model, Jaschke discarded the Latin model of language description, 
and instead used material he had personally collected and his own classification 
of language groups.°” A slightly modified version of his grammar book was 
issued again as Tibetan-English Grammar in Keylong in 1868. In the early 1880s, 
Dr Reinhold Rost,®” a librarian at Royal Asiatic Society, and then in the Indian 
Office, requested that Jaschke revise his work once again. He was terminally ill by 
this time, but amended his work with the help of his apprentice, H. Wenzel. The 


6” The division into religious and secular publications is conventional and is most visible in 
the case of news publications. Missionary editors also embedded content that was unequivocally 
indoctrinating within such literature, although most of the text inserted was not religious. 

671 Samuel Petrus, son of Johann Conrad Kleinschmidt and author of Grammatik der 
Grénldndischen Sprache: Mit teilweisem Einschluss des Labradordialekts, Berlin: 1851, was born 
in Greenland, and had been fluent in the local language since childhood. In addition to work 
on translations of the NT carried out with his father and by himself, Petrus spent his entire life 
perfecting a grammar of the Greenlandic language. Its final 1871 version was used in Greenland 
until 1973, when the rules of spelling were changed. As a linguist he was very sensitive to the 
ambiguities caused by writing down sounds using Latin characters. In his studies, he applied 
a number of additional diacritic marks and Greek letters (Flint 1954: IV). Jaschke found 
Kleinschmidt’s personal characteristics, his work method and scientific views very suitable. 

6 PA, vol. 1, 1890: 195-197. 

83 F, Max Miiller discusses the large impact of this form of linguistic development on the 
languages of the Indian subcontinent in the introduction to his fifth part of his translation of 
Upanishad - The Svetasvatara Upanishad (The Sacred Books of the East, vol. 15, The Upanishads, 
1884). 
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third, Triibner edition of the grammar book was published in London in 1883 
after the author's death.°”* Other linguistic works by Jaschke include ten articles 
published between 1860 and 1867 in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
famous periodicals of Academies in Berlin and St. Petersburg, and research 
reports. These focused primarily on the phonetics and dialectical pronunciation 
of Tibetan languages. Thirteen other articles by Jaschke to this day remain in 
manuscript,*” located in the Moravian Archives in Herrnhut. 

Jaschke’s dictionaries are widely considered the most important of his 
works. He relied predominantly on his own ideas in collecting and compiling 
his materials. Earlier works by ECh. Schr6ter (1826) and A. Csoma de K6rés 
(1834), and other Tibetan editions were not very helpful for his intended project, 
mainly due to the limited vocabulary they contained on the Classical period 
of Tibetan literature.’ However, recognising the competence of both authors, 
Jaschke included many words and phrases noted in their works (even if he 
himself was not familiar with them) in his own book and added footnotes. His 
primary goal was to create a dictionary that could provide practical assistance 
to Europeans learning the Tibetan language. He was mainly concerned with 
missionaries who were concerned with “the spiritual welfare of the local peoples” 
His diligence was aimed at spreading Christianity through the proper translation 
of religious literature, especially the Bible. The author was aware of his role in 
the development of Tibetology as a new science, although this was not his main 
incentive to work.°” 

Jaschke collected vocabulary material in two ways. In addition to the above- 
mentioned dictionaries, he used various works in Tibetan from the Classical period 
which are listed as sources in the final text of the dictionary.°” He also made notes 


64 The fourth edition was expanded to include A.H. Francke’s observations (Jaschke H.A., 
Tibetan Grammar, addenda to A.H. Francke, assisted by W. Simon, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin: 1929), 
(Taube 1987, cat. no. 12), while the fifth was developed by J. L. Mish (Jdschke H.A., Tibetan Grammar. 
Supplement of Readings with Vocabulary by John L. Mish, Frederick Unger, New York: 1954). 

85 PA, vol. 1, 1890: 198. 

876 Jaschke 1972: viv; PA, vol. 1, 1890: 197. 

877 Jaschke comments on this issue in the introduction: 1972: ii. See: Bray 1990: 66-67; PA, vol. 
1, 1890: 196. 

68 Some of the volumes of Jaschke’s handwritten notes were purchased in 1884 to be included 
in the collection at the British Library in London: 1. Dwags po thar rgyan, An introduction to 
Buddhism by the early bka@’ bryud pa master sGam po pa, in the dictionary as: “Thgy” (BL signature 
19999.a.7); 2. RGyal rabs gsal ba’i me long, in the dictionary as: “Glr” (BL signature 19999.b.9); 3. 
GTsang smyon heruka: rje tsun mi la ras pa’i rnam thar rgyas par che ba mgur ‘bum (Mila ras pa 
Biography and Collected Songs), in the dictionary as: “Mil.” or “Mil-nt” (BL signature 19999.a.3). 
These last prints from wooden blocks were described by Helmut Eimer and Pema Tsering in 
Blockprints and Manuscripts of Mi la ras pa’s Mgur ‘bum Accessible to Frank Richard Hamm, in: 
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on modern languages based on questions he asked their speakers,°” who were 


mostly merchants and monks travelling through Keylong.®° This village, due to 
its location on the trade route from the south to the north, was a very convenient 
place to obtain data on the Tibetan language. In order to balance the information 
collected about the western and central regions, Jaschke travelled east to Darjeeling 
in 1865. His approach allowed him to provide many regional differences between 
written and spoken language in his dictionary, and included a number of relevant 
terms from various Tibetan languages. He was the first to note the presence of 
tones among them, which - although they remain silent in the classical language 
— are perceptible in the pronunciation of the languages of the eastern and western 
groups, although sometimes only in a rudimentary form. 

The first dictionary developed by Jaschke was the Romanized Tibetan-English 
Dictionary, published lithographically in 1866.°%* Containing almost 160 pages 
of print,°* it provided a record of the current state of research and contained 
vocabulary from Western and Central Tibet; a revised edition was published in 
1871. At this time, Jaschke was finishing work on his expanded Tibetan-English 
Dictionary with Special Reference to the Prevailing Dialects. The first edition of this 
dictionary had been published in 1881 in London, having been printed by Unger 
Brider in Berlin at the request of the Secretary of State for India in Council. In 
this edition, which contained around 630 pages, Jaschke’s own print font design 
was used for the first time. New characters consisted of harmonious shapes and 
were henceforth commonly used in Moravian publications.°* 

Jaschke considered his Tibetan-English Dictionary as a completely new 
version of the dictionary published in 1866-1876. In the introduction, he 


Helmut Eimer (ed.), Frank Richard Hamm Memorial Volume, October 8, 1990, Indica et Tibetica, 
Bd. 21, Indica et Tibetica Verlag, Bonn: 1990: 58-88 [Data obtained from Mr Burkhard Quessel 
from the British Library in London, with the great assistance of John Bray]. It is also known that 
six volumes of classical Buddhist texts were borrowed by A.W. Heyde for H.A. Jaschke during 
a visit to the Sani monastery in Zanskar in August 1865. They were most likely fragments of the 
Kangyur (PA, vol. 25, 1866: 583-585). It remains unknown what other Tibetan works in the field 
of medicine and grammar were used by Jaschke. 

6” He was assisted by the following Moravians: A.W. Heyde, E. Pagell and T. Reichelt, although 
in the preface to his dictionary, he only thanks the latter (Jaschke 1972: vi). 

680 Jaschke assigned himself the additional task of collecting 500, 1000, etc. words and phrases 
(PA, vol. 24, 1862: 262; Bray 1998a: 4). 

61 Bray 1998a: 5; 1990: 66-67. 

6 HA. Jaschke, Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary, Kyelang in British Lahoul: 1866 
(Taube 1987, cat. no. 5). A small number of this first dictionary were printed before December 15, 
1866, (PA, vol. 26, 1867: 250). 

683 Jaschke 1972: ix; Bray 1988: 58. 

6 HA. Jaschke, Handwéorterbuch der Tibetischen Sprache, Unitatsbuchhandlung, Gnadau: 
1871 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 4). This edition had 176 pp. (PA, vol. 28, 1871: 255). 

685 Walravens 1992: 160. 
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emphasizes the need “to facilitate and hasten the spread of the Christian religion 
and of Christian civilisation, among the millions of Buddhists, who inhabit 
Central Asia, and who speak and read in Tibetan idioms”.** These same reasons 
explain the need for researching the meaning of individual words and phrases in 
speech and writing. Even a cursory review of this dictionary reveals the author's 
efforts to convey the actual pronunciation of words to the reader. Comments on 
the diacritic marks used are contained in the preface, where Jaschke refers to the 
method of phonetic notation proposed by R. Lepsius.’ This was a significant 
problem, because most of the words listed in the dictionary were pronounced in 
several ways depending on whether classical, dialectal or polite rules of speech 
were applied. Latin transliteration was therefore used with the addition of a few 
letters from the Greek alphabet; the pronunciation of most characters was the 
same as those found in the majority of European languages.°** Proof of Jaschke’s 
precision in research is evidenced, among other things, by his placement of 
question marks next to words and phrases he had written once and whose use he 
was unable to confirm through further research. The dictionary received mostly 
favourable opinions in linguistic circles. Professor Max Miiller of Oxford noted 
that his work “fills a gap which has long been felt, even after the publication of 
Csoma de K6rés and Schmidt, and that it will take a long time before any scholar 
in Europe would feel competent to pass judgment on Mr. Jaeschke’s contributions 
to Tibetan philology”. Representatives of the mission congregation operating 
on the eastern Indo-Tibetan border were less pleased. They believed that the 
author had not given the vocabulary of this area equal consideration, and these 
allegations were later substantiated. Jaschke had worked at the mission station for 
less than ten years, and his work, written after his return to Germany, was based 
solely on notes made by him or his Moravian assistants, who had generally less 
frequent contact with the vocabulary used in languages from the eastern border 
region. Despite these reservations, Jaschke’s work represented a substantial 
improvement over earlier works, and many Tibetologists still see it as the best 
dictionary of this language. 


686 Jaschke 1972: iii. 

6” R. Lepsius, Standard Alphabet, ed. 2, Williams and Norgate, London, Hertz, Berlin: 1863 
(Jaschke 1972: v, ix). 

688 References to the Polish language: chciwy (greedy), wkrétce (soon), wskros (through), were 
also included in comments on the pronunciation of Tibetan words containing a prefix combined 
with a dental consonant occurring at the beginning of a word (Jaschke 1972: x, xiv). 

6° From Jaschke’s obituary, cited in PA, vol. 1, 1890: 197. 
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Another dictionary used as frequently today as Jaschke's work, is that of S.C. 
Das (1902). A chaplain, G. Sandberg, and a fellow Moravian, A.W. Heyde,”! 
were responsible for the final form of the dictionary. Das’s major achievement, 
compared to Jaschke’s dictionary, was to broaden the reference items to include 
Tibetan words and phrases from the “current literature of everyday business 
or the refined, idiomatic literature of Tibet itself, which is quite distinct from 
the Indian literature that was translated or imported into the language”.*” The 
author notes in his preface that neither Jaschke nor Csoma de K6rés had the 
means or opportunity to study contemporary literature, fiction, or private and 
official correspondence; hence the shortfalls in their studies of the vocabulary 
from the latest, third period of development in Tibetan literature. Das worked 
on his dictionary for more than 20 years, but the text submitted by the author 
to the Secretary of the Government of Bengal was not fit to print. Therefore, in 
1899, he requested help from Heyde and Sandberg in correcting his work and 
allowed them a “free hand” - which they freely used - in making changes.°™* 
Although Das had collected an impressive amount of material, it had not been 
compiled systematically. Parts written by the author “greatly interlarded with 
lengthy excerpts from Jaschke’s Dictionary, not always separable from the new 
information, and this imparted a second-hand appearance to large portions of 
the work, which was, in reality, by no means deserved. Moreover, in this way, 
no attempt has been made to improve upon Jaschke’s definitions of many of the 
commoner Buddhist philosophical terms or to incorporate the later results of 
European scholarship in these instances”. In addition to technical issues, the 
missionaries set out to verify the meanings provided by the author. This work 


°° On the cover page of Das’s dictionary, he was presented as follows: “Graham Sandberg, 
Chaplain. H.M. Indian Service; Author of The Handbook of Colloquial Tibetan, Manual of the 
Sikkim Bhutia Language, Milaraspa, Tibetan Poet and Mystic, etc. etc. etc.” 

1 After his retirement, Heyde stayed in Ghoom from 1897, invited by the BFBS to lead 
a team of translators of the New Testament. The cover page of Das’s dictionary reads as follows: 
“A. William Heyde one of the Revisors of the Tibetan New Testament, Moravian Missionaries on 
the Tibetan Frontier”. 

2 Das 1970: vii. 

3 Das divides Tibetan literature into three periods: Classical, sometimes called “the Period of 
Translations’; a new era initiated by the work Bu ston Rin chen pub, and the third dating from the 
early 18th c., “when Chinese suzerainty over Tibet was fully established” ... and then... transferred 
the sovereignity of Tibet to the Dalai Lama...” (Das, 1970: ix). 

4 The request for revision took place in 1899 when fundamental decisions about the 
corrections of the New Testament were completed in Ghoom and both specialists had had the 
necessary time to implement them. 

5 Das 1970: xi. 
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lasted two years. Correcting fragments taken directly from Jaschke'’s dictionary 
turned out to be extremely time-consuming.®° The ambitions of Sandberg and 
Heyde were to modernise the grammar and “general usage of a large number of 
the commoner nouns, adjectives, and verbs, notably the verbs. To illustrate these 
new articles, we have had to substitute for Jaschke’s examples a large number of 
original quotations from Tibetan authors”.®” The correctors also undertook to 
redefine various Buddhist doctrinal terms and phrases. They added references to 
the literature and language spoken mainly in Central and Eastern Tibet. They also 
added brief chapters on the mythological pantheon of Tibet and Mongolia, as well 
as information on the region's zoology and geography. In this way, a substantially 
revised dictionary came into being which, to this day, remains a highly regarded 
study, in part, due to these amendments. 

The next work in the field of linguistics chronologically was a Ladakhi 
grammar written in the early 20th c. by Francke.®* This missionary continued 
research on these language groups initiated by B.H. Hodgson® and Jaschke. This 
research bore fruit in the form of linguistic maps he created for Western Tibet.”” 
In his studies, he used the results of his own historical research and his analysis 
of local legends in the oral tradition.””' He was the author of the hypothesis that 
Tibetan writing comes from Chotan (Eastern Turkestan) and was established 
much earlier than the translation of Sanskrit works into Tibetan by Thonmi 
Sambhota.”” 

Heyde also carried out serious linguistic research. He attempted to work 
out the grammar of Bunan before beginning to translate passages of the New 
Testament into this language.” These notes have not been published to this 
day. Heyde was the first to record the Bunan language with the use of Tibetan 


#6 PA, vol. 5, 1903: 330. 

7 Das 1970: xii. 

8 A.H. Francke, Sketch of Ladakhi Grammar, in Cooperation with other Moravian Missionaries, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 70, part 1, edition no. 2, Calcutta: 1901 (Taube 1987, 
cat. no. 15). 

°° See: B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, 
Calcutta: 1874. 

700 Published in Calcutta in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 73, 1904: 362-367. 

701 Walravens 1992: 164. 

7 Scholars of Indian culture and Tibetan tradition still readily trace Tibetan writing directly 
back to the time of King Srong btsan sgam po, and thus locate its origins in the mid-7th c. 
T. Milewski (1948a) and A. EF Majewicz (1989) make similar observations. This writing system 
was most likely developed earlier. This issue is briefly addressed by A. Bareja-Starzynska and 
M. Mejor, 2002. 

703 Walravens 1992: 160. 
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characters. G.A. Grierson included his descriptions of the Bunan and Manchad 
languages in the third volume of the Linguistic Survey of India (1909). 


The Moravians also initiated the dissemination of printed secular texts.” 
The topics of publications available prior to their arrival almost exclusively 
concerned religious and historical issues. This practice was associated with 
the attribution of sacred power and spiritual energy to the Tibetan language's 
characters. Expressing popular content or heretical ideas using these same 
characters was considered a sacrilege by orthodox Buddhists. Therefore, in order 
to avoid provoking relations with traditionalists and to avoid increasing public 
resistance towards Christian publications, Francke decided to print them using 
Tibetan cursive as opposed to the classical form of writing (dbu can), and to also 
use colloquial phrases in texts.” These procedures were intended to emphasize 
the “unofficial nature” of the writing and to facilitate its reception.”” In publication 
materials is was called a newspaper even though it appeared intermittently in the 
years 1904-1907, 1908-1910, 1927-1947 and 1952-1953, first as a monthly, and 
then quarterly publication.” For two decades, the Moravian monthly was the 
only news publication in the Tibetan language. From 1925 until the end of 1963, 
another periodical was published in this language, Yul phyogs so so’i gsar me long 
dge (A mirror featuring reports from various countries), edited by Gergan Dorje 
Tharchin.”® The first official newspaper, Rawang (Free Tibet), was only founded 
in 1962 by the 14th Dalai Lama, following the establishment of the Tibetan 
Government-in-exile in India; it was published in Darjeeling and Dharamsala, 
and edited by Gyalo Thondup, the elder brother of the 14th Dalai Lama.”” 


74 The start of Indian news publications in indigenous languages is associated with the 
missionaries from the Baptist Mission from Serampore. From 1818, they began printing 
a periodical in Bengali, the editors of which were local Christians (Imperial Gazetteer... 1909- 
1930, vol. 4: 451-452). 

5 Despite the fact that the simplified Tibetan writing system was once commonly called 
“cursive” after the publication of Jacques Bacot’s, Lecriture cursive tibetaine, Paris: 1912, it had 
little in common with the related term used in European printing. This was not merely a matter 
writing using inclined characters, but of significantly simplifying them. They retain their basic 
outlines, while the straight lines and right angles, used in dbu can, are rounded. 

76 Bray 1988: 58-59. 

707 Walravens 2001a: 29-30. 

78 He converted to Christianity at the Moravian mission in Poo. Then he joined the Scottish 
Church (Church of Scotland) in Kalimpong (1912), where he eventually became the head of the 
local mission (PA, 1956: 5). G.D. Tharchin was a very interesting character, not only had an impact 
on the modernisation of the Tibetan language, but also considerable political merit. A recent 
extensive biographical work on him was published by H. Louis Fader, Called from Obscurity: 
The Life and Times of a True Son of Tibet, God’s Humble Servant from Poo Gergan Dorje Tharchin. 
With a Foreword by His Holiness Dalai Lama XIV of Tibet and an Introduction by Dawa Norbu, 
Jawarharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, Kalimpong, Tibet Mirror Press, 3 vols., 2002-2009. 

7° 'Topsen Tsering 1999: 14; Samphel 2004: 4. 
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Initially, the title of the Moravian monthly was La dvags kyi ag bar (News 
from Ladakh). Each issue consisted of four pages in quarto format, and was 
printed using a lithographic press.”"° As of February 1907, every issue included 
the subtitle, Ag bar di ni Slel La dvags kyi Mo re vi an mi Son gyi par khang du 
bsgrubso (published in Leh, Moravian Mission in Ladakh press).’"' The first issue 
was published in March 1904, and during the first years of operation, the periodical 
maintained a clear separation of content,’”” which consisted of world news with 
a particular emphasis on British and local topics, including news compiled from 
English newspapers distributed in India (Bombay Guardian, Bombay Gazette, 
Times of India).”’’ Commentary on international situations was added when, 
according to the missionaries, the events were of the utmost importance. In 
addition to international news, the periodical also featured short stories within 
a local context, educational articles containing model letters, descriptions of the 
rules of hygiene and household management, and a Christian section which 
included fragments of NT translations and other religious writings, as well as 
legends or fables with Christian moral commentary. The newspaper was aimed 
at Buddhists, Hindus and Muslims living in Ladakh, Lahaul, and even Tibet. 
To finance the first issues, Francke used some of his own personal income. The 
price of the periodical was set at 1/4 anna.’ This price did not even cover the 
cost of the paper used to print the periodical, and, as a result, it began to suffer 
financial difficulties soon after it was launched. The first issue ran to 150 copies, 
but this number declined over the next several months until it fell to 60. In June 
1906, the number increased again to 110 copies and remained at this level until 
1907, until the end of the first period during which the newspaper was issued.’!° 


70 The idea was to also continue pagination of the monthly throughout the year, but this 
intention was not consistently implemented. Hence, the discontinuity of page numbers in the 
archive numbering. 

71 A few issues from the newspaper's early period are in the collections of the British Library 
in London and the Moravian Archives in Herrnhut (Bray 1988: 58-63; Walravens 2000; 2001a: 
30-31). 

72 The following parts were published: 1/ Reports from various countries (Yul soso’ gnas’tshul 
ni); in Tibet (Bod yulna); in India (rGyagar yulna); in Japan (Japan yulna); in Russia (Oros yulna); 
2/ Story (sGrun_sni) and 3/ Proverbs (gTamdpe), in which part some typical Christian maxim is 
included, cited in Walravens 2000. 

73 Tn India in 1901, around 700 newspaper titles appeared regularly, of which only a fifth were 
published in English (Imperial Gazetteer... 1909-1930, vol. 5: 76-77). 

74 An anna was a monetary unit equal to 1/16 of a rupee, so the price of the publication 
amounted to 1/64 of a rupee. Francke noted that it would have been equal to three pfennigs at 
the time (MB, Vom Redaktionspult der tibetischen Zeitung. Von Br. H. Francke in Khalatse, jezt in 
Kyelang, Himalaya, 1906: 357). 

75 Francke was not the only one to edit the periodical. Frederick Becker Shawe and Fred E. 
Peter took over the management of the publication when the poor health of Francke’s wife in 
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Regardless of these financial problems and periodic problems with a faulty press, 
Francke’s most common complaints were about the poor postal network in the 
high-altitude regions of India. Although Leh was connected by post with large, 
often very distant cities, it was not possible to send items to most rural areas of the 
region because they did not have post offices. Under such circumstances, there 
was no point in printing hundreds of copies of the periodical. It was decided 
that the periodical would be distributed directly at the bazaar in Leh. The editor- 
in-chief even took personal responsibility for selling single copies to villagers 
from outside Leh. Many also read the newspaper “on the spot’, reselling it to 
their neighbours once they returned home, or to other visitors at the bazaar. The 
Moravians sent 20 copies of each issue to Darjeeling/Ghoom, where the local 
SAM missionaries offered to help distribute the paper. 

Local Christians helped the Europeans in giving the periodical’s texts their 
final shape. Their opinions were considered basic indicators of local interest 
and of the linguistic accuracy of the phrases used. Many of the terms relating to 
European material culture, as well as a range of geographical and political terms, 
did not have equivalents in Tibetan. Editors had to invent them, although the 
words chosen had to be understood by readers. It was difficult for the authors of 
the periodical to meet the needs of customers who mostly wanted to read about 
their own region and its weighty role in regional and global politics. As Francke 
himself wrote, at times he was forced to transform passing references to Tibet 
that occupied barely one verse in British newspapers into an entire column in 
order for the newspaper to sell better. When some important local event was 
described, the entire edition sold out quickly, and offers were made to purchase 
second-hand copies at the bazaar in Leh for several times the usual sales price.’'° 
Writing a news section about the world was often a lottery. Editors could not 
predict what the reactions of their readers would be. There were times when 
readers did not want to believe the facts cited’!” or could not understand them 
because the cultural distance was too great.’'* In order to describe contemporary 


the summer of 1904 required him to attend a medical consultation in Europe, and then in 1905 
when he was transferred to Keylong in Lahaul. They could not cope with this task, and when the 
Franckes had to return to Europe in 1907, publishing activity was suspended. 

76 Such an incident occurred when the paper described a visit by the head lama of the 
monastery in Tashi Lunpo to the royal palace in Calcutta. People were offering 4 anna for used 
copies of the newspaper — 16 times its normal price (Walravens 2001a: 33-34). 

77 As in the case of a description of the march of a British military expedition to Lhasa 
commanded by Col. Francis Younghusband. Readers found this story to be amazing, and even 
unbelievable. 

718 The best examples of this were the reactions of the local inhabitants of Ladakh to reports 
of sea battles which had taken place during the war between Russia and Japan in 1905. After 
Francke described a sea battle to a local helper so that he would be able to summarise these events 
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phenomena, missionaries had to find descriptive terms in Tibetan that 
corresponded to various technological innovations. The chief editor translated 
automobile as steam wheel (rlans‘khor), locomotive as fire wheel (me‘khor), 
aeroplane as air ship (gnam gru), and radio as air news (rlun’phrin). Francke 
considered the periodical’s introduction of the short story as a literary genre 
to be a major innovation. This form had a permanent position in the second 
part of the newspaper and appeared in instalments. The third section frequently 
contained well-known legends and proverbs with a Christian interpretation. 
The Moravians who edited the paper considered one of the biggest problems 
in their work to be the local inhabitants’ lack of interest in spiritual matters, 
poor reading comprehension, and their reluctance to discuss religious themes 
in conversation.’”!? The missionaries were well-prepared for engaging in debate, 
but they could do little to respond to readers’ indifference. The level of illiteracy 
among the local population was generally not high. Most knew the basics of 
reading and writing, although these skills were rarely nurtured. They most often 
read religious texts and recited them without understanding. The way printed 
material was treated locally was therefore not conducive to reflective reception 
of the Moravians’ periodical. The Christian content it contained did not become 
an object of discussion. However, as Francke pointed out, the people of Ladakh 
regarded the newspaper favourably. They were not afraid to read it nor to keep it 
in their homes, which was often not the case with Christian literature in Tibetan. 
It is worth mentioning that from the moment the periodical appeared, the locals 
were willing to pay for it. This was an unusual situation at that time, as other 
publications were offered for free by the missionaries. Only dictionaries were 
regarded differently, with even delegations from known Buddhist monasteries 
travelling to Keylong or Leh to obtain them. 

The newspaper made a return appearance in 1908-1910 under a slightly 
different name, La dvags kyi pho na (Ladakhi Herald).”” The title page contained 
the note: di ni Slel La dvags kyi Mo re bi an mi son par khang du par brgyab 
bi (Leh, Ladakh: Moravian Mission).””' A break in printing occurred for a few 


in an understandable way, the local helper situated the battle scene on a river because, as he later 
explained, such a place was nearer to the Ladakhi imagination than the sea or the ocean. Francke 
read the readers’ comments pertaining to this event who, even then, were not able to understand 
why armies wanting to do battle would do so on water and not on land (Bray 1988: 58-59). 

719 When Francke published an article on the corruption of local officials, withholding only the 
names of the perpetrators, none of the local readers related it to their immediate lives. Instead, 
they found the story to be very humorous (Francke, MB, no. 11/12, 1906). 

0 Phojfia is also “angel” in Jaschke's biblical terminology. 

71 Walravens 2000; personal research in the Moravian Archives in Herrnhut, where there are 
eight issues of the newspaper from that period. 
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months with Francke’s departure to Europe, as well as due to a ban on its 
publication issued by the Kashmir administration on account of suspicions that 
the Moravians were becoming involved in political issues.”* When the ban was 
lifted, the periodical began to appear in a second series. Each issue was edited 
by the same team, and both newspapers contained four pages. The division of 
content also remained the same. 

After 1910, there was a long break in issuing the paper. These were difficult 
years for the Moravians. Continuous staff shortages and, it seems, a lack of 
precise planning and division of labour resulted in a lack of personnel to edit the 
periodical. This changed upon the arrival in 1926 of a capable organiser, Walter 
Asboe, who took charge of the mission in Keylong (Lahaul). He began vigorously 
rebuilding the economic importance of the mission, and resumed publication 
of the Moravian monthly, now titled Kye lang gyi ag bar (News from Keylong), 
towards the end of 1926. It was printed on an old lithographic press and was 
only initially circulated in the vicinity of the mission. Asboe wanted to use the 
periodical to disseminate world news, to improve the locals’ standard of living, and 
to popularise Christian ideas.””’ The order of these objectives was not accidental, 
as Asboe had a unique, practical sense which influenced his decision-making.’”” 
In the first two years of operation, the distribution of newspapers expanded to 
encompass almost all of Lahaul and part of neighbouring Spiti. The Moravians 
managed to quite regularly distribute several of the 40-60 copies printed to Tibet 
by means of travelling merchants or lamas. Asboe also sent several copies to 
Europe.”” Printing was resumed in 1930 after a short break during which the 
editor-in-chief travelled to England on holiday with his family. The monthly was 
already so well known in the region that the entire edition could be distributed 


7 PA, vol. 7, 1908: 147. 

3 PA, vol. 12, 1927: 142; 1928: 168. 

74 He published educational content in the periodical on modern methods of farming and 
maintaining adequate sanitation and personal hygiene. He also tried to influence local farmers 
to reduce their consumption of beer made from barley and to allocate the grain for human 
consumption. In addition he promoted the cultivation of potatoes and the use of small kerosene 
stoves for cooking (Letter from W. Asboe to J. Connor dated April 5, 1932, Moravian Church 
House, London, Walter Asboe typescripts: vol. 12, Notes and Articles Written on Tibet, cited in 
Bray 1988: 61). 

> The small circulation of the newspaper should not be judged by today’s criteria, since 
each copy was read by numerous recipients, and content was commented on in groups. It is also 
conceivable that those who did not know how to read asked others to relate or read the latest news 
out loud. In this way, the number of people familiar with the content of each number was probably 
much higher than the size of the issue would suggest (PA, vol. 13, 1929: 265; vol. 15, 1936: 10). In 
addition to the central Moravian establishments in Herrnhut and London, the audience in Europe 
included the large libraries in London and Berlin. A few copies were also sent to scholars. 
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quickly.”° In developing its content, Asboe continued using British papers that 
circulated in India. Unfortunately, little else is presently known about the content 
of this newspaper edition, since this topic has not yet been researched.” 

In 1935, there was another break in publishing the Moravian periodical. 
Asboe had once again gone on holiday to Europe, and there was no one to replace 
him in his editorial work. After a year’s absence, he took over management of the 
central mission station in Leh, while the former head, Fred E. Peter, retired. There, 
Asboe continued publishing the periodical in Tibetan. The name was once again 
changed to La dvags pho na (Ladakhi Herald),”* but it retained its character, 
division of content and editing style. In 1937, Moravians began using the radio as 
a source of reports, but did not stop subscribing to British newspapers. Residents 
of Leh and the members of the Christian community regarded the return of 
the periodical with interest. The missionaries did not have any trouble with its 
distribution, although the sales revenue did not even pay for the cost of printing. 
Reports from this period report that many requests for current and back issues 
reached the Moravian mission, although these do not contain information on 
whether it was necessary to pay for them. In 1944, due to a lack of paper, the 
monthly began to be published as a quarterly, although publication was not 
suspended.” It is worth noting that Asboe was also the founder and editor of 
a daily, one-page bulletin that was issued in Leh from 1940 to 1945. It was posted 
on a notice board in the bazaar in Leh daily.”*° It contained summaries of news 
agency transmissions obtained from the radio, relating to the political situation 
during World War II. 

Immediately after the war, Mr and Mrs Asboe found it necessary to travel to 
Europe because of poor health. After their return in August 1946, the publication 
of the newspaper resumed as a monthly, which was later continued in independent 
India. Contrary to the fears of the Moravian missionaries, the newspaper faced no 
repercussions after the new political and administrative order was installed. On 
the contrary, it gained more and more readers.”' Mr and Mrs Asboe managed to 
remain in Ladakh for only a few months before leaving the Himalayan mission for 
good in mid-1947. The periodical was again left without an experienced editor. 


76 PA, 1931: 10; 1934: 14. 

77 Numbers 3-95 are stored at the Oriental Department of the National Library in Berlin, Libri 
tibetici 13, cited in Walravens 2001a: 37. 

78 The name returned to that of the Moravian monthly which had appeared in Leh in 1908- 
1910. 

9 PA, 1939: 5; 1942: 6; 1945: 15. 

70 Due to the lack of printing paper, the bulletin was issued as a weekly in 1945 (PA, 1944: 15; 
1945: 16). 

71 PA, 1947: 17; 1948: 23. 
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There was no one among the local missionaries capable of running the paper. 
Pierre Vittoz, who worked in this area and was the last Moravian of European 
origin, arrived in Leh in 1950. However, he did not know Tibetan well enough to 
take over publication of the newspaper. Besides this, the efforts of the missionaries 
were centred at this time on working on a way to get the local Christians to take 
over responsibility for the local congregation. 

In May of 1952, the last version of the periodical was released under the 
name La dvags pho fa. Elijah Tsetan Phuntsog was the editor of the monthly, 
while Vittoz was the administrator. Now in the hands of a well-educated editor 
with an excellent knowledge of Tibetan, the newspaper grew in popularity. The 
managing staff abandoned their initial efforts to laicise the periodical’s language 
and introduce a more informal vocabulary, simplify the grammar, spelling and 
lettering used, and returning instead to a literary language that satisfied both 
secular readers and the lamas, who were generally inclined to criticise the 
missionaries.”” The layout and content of the new periodical reflected that of the 
first series published by Francke in 1904. The print cycle changed fundamentally 
because a duplicating machine was being used, which considerably reduced the 
costs of the issues. It was also easier to print additional editions when needed.” 
Aesthetically, the Moravian publication remained very spare. Unfortunately, there 
have been no reports of any copies of the last edition of the monthly surviving 
to the day.” 

Although the earliest periodicals in Tibetan were produced by the Brethren, 
they were not the only ones working in this area. From 1913-1916, a Chinese, 
semi-official government periodical reached Ladakh, Bod yig phal skad kyi gsar 
gyur (Tibetan news translated into everyday language), published in Beijing 
in both Chinese and Tibetan, as did Chinese propaganda leaflets with colour 
illustrations printed from the end of the 1920s.”*° 

Another newspaper which had a decidedly greater influence on the 
changes in Tibet than the Moravian monthly was Yul phyogs so so’i gsar me lon”*® 
(A Mirror Featuring Reports From Different Countries) published by Gergan 


72 Vittoz and Vittoz 1958: 172-175, Bray 1988: 61. 

733 50 copies were printed of the main edition, and 20-30 additional copies (PA, 1953: 56; Letter 
from P. Vittoz dated June 17, 1952, Moravian Church House, London, Tibet Reports, cited in Bray 
1988: 62). 

™4 Bray 1988: 62; Walravens 2001a: 37. 

75 PA, 1953: 56. 

76 A few of the first editions bore the English subtitle The Tibetan Newspaper. The Library of 
Tibetan Works and Archives, Dharamsala, has the most complete collection of issues (PA, 1953: 
56; Topsen Tsering 1999: 14). 
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Dorje Tharchin’”’ from the Scottish Church Guildhall Mission in Kalimpong. It 
was published from 1925 until the turn of 1963-64. Tharchin had been a former 
member of the Moravian congregation in Poo in Kinnaur, and it is most likely 
that this was the reason for the friendly relations the missionaries maintained 
with him. The editor sent about 50 copies of his periodical all the way to Lhasa. 
The Brethren only managed to deliver a few copies there. A newspaper edited by 
a local would probably inspire greater confidence in the indigenous population 
than a Moravian publication. Tharchin’s publication supplied readers with a wealth 
of information. In addition to political news, it also contained economic content: 
the price of gold, silver and wool at the market in Kalimpong; it drew profiles of 
contemporary politicians (Gandhi, Stalin, Hitler) and well-known Tibetans; and 
included descriptions of the latest civil and military technical achievements. The 
audience of this periodical were members of Tibetan government circles and the 
most influential Tibetans living in Tibet and Sikkim. The 13th Dalai Lama and 
the 14th in Tibet were each directly sent an issue and, due to the news contained 
therein, both rulers had an insight into the current political events that were 
taking place around the world.”** 

A contemporary local project relating to the activities of the Moravians in 
promoting secular texts in Ladakh was the government newspaper La dvags pho 
fia, which appeared in Leh in 1978-79, and was edited by Tashi Rabgyas.”” 


The Moravians translation work was a consequence of the great determination 
with which they carried out their mission duties. The translation of the Bible, which 
had been ongoing for almost one hundred years, had been carried out in pursuit 
of evangelical goals; the Old and New Testaments were to be made available to the 
local population. As a result, the Bible of 1948 remains, to this day, the only edition 
of the entire Bible in Tibetan. It was a monumental work that was created through 
the efforts of generations of translators.“ Thanks to the Moravians, a culturally 
alien text, embedded in the Judeo-Christian Bible, was made accessible to the local 


7 Tn addition to evangelical and journalistic work, G.D. Tharchin also published philosophical 
and linguistic works. The following appeared in Kalimpong, among others: The Tibetan Primer 
of Current Hand Writing, The Tibetan Grammar, Precepts on Religion and Politics Entitled “Pearls 
Necklace” by H.H. the Fifth Dalai Lama. 

78 Dawa Norbu 1998: 11-12; Tashi Tsering 1998: 910; Walravens 2001a: 37. 

7 Tashi Rabgyas initiated a number of literary activities in Ladakh. He headed the periodical 
Voice of the Himalayas published by the Ladakh Cultural Forum in English and Ladakhi. He has 
written several books about the history of Ladakh, collections of folk tales and proverbs (Bray 
1988: 62). 

0 ‘Taking into account the contribution of Yoseb Gergan to the final text of the translation, this is 
probably the greatest achievement of a single translator (Klafkowski 1981-1997: 30-31). 
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population. The evangelical results achieved by means of these translations of the 
Bible and other Christian texts into Tibetan and other languages spoken along 
the Indo-Tibetan were disproportionate to the cost incurred. It should be noted, 
however, that Moravian translations were used - directly or as a basis for their own 
studies — by other missionary groups present in the Tibetan language region. The 
utility of translations of Christian literature was not, therefore, limited to their own 
proselytising work, and these texts thus affected the local population over a much 
wider area than that directly affected by the presence of the Brethren. 

Numerous linguistic publications resulted from the work carried out in 
translating the Bible. Their role in understanding the Himalayan languages is 
difficult to estimate. The Moravian missionaries codified the spoken languages 
of Lahaul (Manchad, Bunan and Tinan). They developed their grammar and 
influenced the rise in popularity of local languages among local users. The 
gradual disappearance of these languages currently being observed in Lahaul 
is the result of state-building processes in India, as well as a lack of bottom-up 
activities among the inhabitants of the district where Moravian mission stations 
were closed. For centuries, Lahaulis had been bilingual or trilingual, but due to 
stronger ties with Hindu India, common languages (Hindi, Pahari, English) were 
becoming more popular than their own. Over the years, the use of these languages 
effectively obliterated the differences between the “backward” mountain men 
and the people of the Indian lowlands.”' Daily communication in major Indian 
languages has made the inhabitants of the border region and the surrounding 
communities equals. At the same time, it is worth noting that, despite a lack of 
interest in their own linguistic traditions, local communities emphasize their 
cultural distinctiveness by fostering local craft customs and rituals. The Kinnauri 
language is undergoing a similar process.’”” 

Moravian attempts to influence the shape of the Tibetan and Ladakhi 
languages did not yield conclusive results. The processes initiated by them to 
simplify the spelling and grammar of classical Tibetan (chos skad) were not adopted 
or taken up more broadly - they could not find a sufficient number of followers. 
The missionaries developed clear-cut rules for Ladakhi grammar and spelling and 


| These processes, which are referred to as Brahminisation and Sanskritisation, had been 
visible in Lahaul from the 1870s, when Hari Chand became governor. During the several decades 
of his rule, he introduced a number of orders including a ban against celebrating important 
Buddhist festivals, which meant that the Hinduisation of the inhabitants of the district very 
quickly followed. 

7 The government Academy of Art and Languages in Shimla made attempts to restore the 
significance of the Kinnauri language. The difficulties associated with the language’s continuity 
and development are very complex, however. It functions in many variations in micro-regions, 
making it very difficult to unify, which could strengthen its role in the entire region. 
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successfully promoted writing the language with Tibetan characters. They also had 
a strong influence on the development of Ladakhi literature, and its preservation. 
This topic is particularly relevant in reference to the changes that were taking place 
in the mentality of the inhabitants of the Ladakhi capital, and the position of this 
regional intellectual centre on citizens outside the town. The Ladakhi language owes 
its popularity today in large part due to memories of the Kingdom of Ladakh’s former 
splendour preserved in its inhabitants’ memories. Writings about its history and the 
teaching of the local literature helped arouse a strong interest in Ladakh’ cultural 
heritage. For centuries, Ladakhis had been regarded as an insignificant community, 
at times dependent on the Kingdom of Tibet; for the last two centuries prior to 
independence, the rulers of Jammu and Kashmir also looked upon their people in 
this way. The status of the Ladakhis was raised, however, in part, due to the historical 
and archaeological work carried out by the Moravians, which for generations has 
sparked the imagination of local and European researchers and led them to seek 
inspiration in this people’ rich culture. 

When discussing the Moravian translation legacy, it should be noted that 
in translating Christian literature into local languages, the missionaries used 
a number of innovative methods, especially in relation to the search for cultural 
equivalents. These methods were used in the development of modern translations 
of not only Christian writings, but also of translations of Classical European 
literature and historical studies. Through their languages, once relatively isolated 
Himalayan cultures began participating in cultural exchange - on a regional, 
national and even international level - and the contribution they made in the 
process was substantial. 

The research achievements of the Brethren are not a closed chapter. The 
European members of this group were involved in too many areas of research for 
their work to be ignored by those carrying out historical, linguistic or regional 
folklore studies today. Their publications are an inspiration to this day and are still 
alive, though only a few dozen are considered fundamental to modern research. 
The lack of knowledge among researchers about these original publications on 
the Himalayan region leads them to use later sources that were written on the 
basis of the missionaries’ activities. My analysis of the literature collected on 
the subject indicates that the reason the Moravians’ studies are not cited more 
often is the poor bibliographic organisation of this material. Another major 
problem associated with the dissemination of writings on the achievements of 
the Moravians is a lack of reprints. The current head of the Moravian Archives 
in Herrnhut, Dr. Riidiger Kréger, is currently seeking to re-release some of the 
publications of the Brethren who worked in the Himalayan region, which may 
help improve this situation. 
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A significant component of the Moravians’ translation and publishing was 
their secular publications, including their news periodicals. Despite the fact that 
these publications were published in Tibetan - though outside of Tibet - and 
distributed in very small editions, they were of major importance. Even a few 
dozen copies, properly distributed, had a significant influence on the changes 
taking place in the language. Periodicals created new standards for the information 
that was received by the local population. By the early-20th c., almost all of the 
text printed locally concerned religious and historical matters, as Francke noted 
when preparing to publish the newspaper in 1904. Under Tharchin’s editorial 
guidance, the secular and religious sections of the Moravians’ publications were 
separated, though most articles contained commentary of a religious nature or 
references to Christianity. 

News publications in Tibetan began to appear relatively late. There were 
a few basic reasons for this. First was the relative isolation of the region; second 
was the lack of a local secular social group that would be able to publish 
a newspaper and from which it would recruit its main audience. Lamas, who 
were the most educated part of society, were not interested in editing journalistic 
and news publications. Local researchers such as Dawa Norbu or Tashi Tsering 
pointed this out.” Representatives of other religions in the area - Muslims, 
Hindus and Sikhs - did not create their own printed information sources, either. 
Meanwhile, the most powerful and most educated people throughout Ladakh 
read British newspapers. However, this did not mean that the local population 
was not interested in a publication that would provide them with world news in 
their own language. This experience proved important in the recovery of India’s 
independence and facilitated Ladakhi participation in building a civil society. 


4. JOURNALISTIC AND SCHOLARLY WORKS 


Reports from the Himalayan region, published in separate books or articles 
in popular magazines, always attracted great attention in European countries. 
Most such accounts from the mid-19th c. were written by military men travelling 
without the necessary knowledge or linguistic preparation. Officers of the British 
army, entering sovereign territories outside the rule of India’s viceroy, had trouble 
gathering credible information because they were generally treated as spies. 


8 Topsen Tsering 1999: 14-15. 
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Moreover, these expeditions were often undertaken by enthusiastic, intrepid 
young people who were convinced of the locals’ inferiority, which is visible in 
their writings.” 

The literary legacy left by the Moravian Brethren on the subject of the 
Himalayas is of an entirely different character. First of all, it exhibits a genuine, 
sometimes even naive, interest in the local people and their culture. When 
the Moravians first arrived, they found themselves in an unfamiliar land, at 
a time when there were no earlier studies, whether general, geographical, or 
ethnological, to guide them. In order to achieve their fundamental goal - that 
is, to bring locals to the Christian faith - they themselves had to study the local 
languages, literature, customs and religion. The beginning of their research 
coincided with important works by A. Cunningham (1853) and E. Schlagintweit 
(1863) - the first historical scholarly works on Ladakh. “Nearly all later researches 
bearing upon the history of Western Tibet [...] are due to the Moravian Mission” 
— wrote EW. Thomas from India Office Library in London, in his foreword to 
the original edition of History of Western Tibet by A.H. Francke (1907).”* The 
writings of the Moravians remain relevant in academia and are still referenced 
by contemporary scholars specialising in the cultures of Ladakh and Western 
Tibet.” 

Unlike travellersand contemporaneousscholars, the missionaries maintained 
stable missions in the region, which gave them a unique opportunity to perform 
observations over many years, continually verifying the data they collected and 
as a result improving their understanding. Publications on the Himalayas, their 
own and those sent to them, were kept in mission libraries, which allowed even 
newcomers to acquaint themselves with the local cultures in a relatively short 
time. Moreover, Moravians tended to remain in one place for a years at a time, 
which enabled them to learn the local languages well. This allowed them to 
obtain useful information directly from texts in the local languages, and from 
the indigenous people. They did not have to hire translators, and if they did, they 
were able to verify their competence.’”” 

Due to their knowledge, the Moravians were an important source of 
information about Himalayan cultures for visiting Europeans. For this reason, 


™ See: bibliography, W. Moorcroft and G. Trebeck’s reports from the years 1819-1825 and that 
of T. Thomson's from the years 1847-1848. 

™ Francke 1999: vii. 

748 Meier 1993: 219. 

7” The indigenous assistants’ main occupation was writing down stories, answers, and copying 
inscriptions, not translating them. 
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missionaries and local members of Moravian congregations were oftentimes 
employed by travellers and researchers for field expeditions from the mid-19thc. 
to the mid-20th c.”“ Their publications related to much wider territories than the 
immediate vicinity of the missions. This is because the Brethren often travelled 
to places as far as a few weeks’ march away from their settlements, allowing 
to include in their works descriptions of areas where they did not regularly 
evangelise. Another point worth noting is the diversity of the materials left by 
Moravians. Not all of them have been studied to date, because many volumes of 
missionary reports, letters, diaries and sketches remain unpublished and have 
not yet been taken into consideration in discussions of the Moravian’s influence 
on the development of Himalayan research or on the reception of Himalayan 
cultures in Europe. Nevertheless, they are undoubtedly very interesting, and 
provided they are made available to researchers in their entirety, they may 
even change the current state of knowledge about historical writing in Indian 
mountains. 

TheBrethren’sresearchinterestsincludedlinguistic, historical,archaeological, 
musicological, ethnological, religious, floristic, and geographical issues. The 
Moravians conducted observations, gathered data through interviews, collected 
items of the material culture, studied source texts written in local languages, and 
undertook field research. Their legacy includes materials that are diverse not 
only in terms of their subjects, but also their quality: from personal writings 
(diaries, correspondence), to official reports and documents, to strictly scientific 
texts (studies, dissertations, evaluations). Most missionaries performed some 
kind of research, but only a few had the requisite skills and means for their works 
to continue to be valid to this day. 

Iwill explore the subject of Moravian research by describing the achievements 
of individual missionaries, and presenting their works chronologically. 

Heinrich August Jaschke (1817-1883), author of dictionaries and grammar 
books on the Tibetan language and its cognates,” is considered one of “the 
fathers of Tibetology”. He was one of the most distinguished linguists of the 
19th c., and his works have inspired generations of researchers, and continue to 


™8 The case of the Moravians’ participation in foreign research in the Himalayan belt and in 
assembling museum collections is expanded upon further in articles currently in preparation. 

74 HA. Jaschke, Uber die Phonetik der Tibetischen Sprache. Nachtrag, Monatsbericht der 
Koniglische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1. Nov. 1865: 148-182 (Taube 1987., cat. 
no. 20). The text was sent to Prof. R. Lepsius in St. Petersburg. This author’s remaining linguistic 
works are discussed in the previous chapter. 
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do so to this day.” Apart from his commentaries on Tibetan literature and its 
translation, he published collections of legends and folktales, mainly from Lahaul, 
Spiti and Ladakh, in The Journal of the German Oriental Society (Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft). The most famous of these are songs 
about a Buddhist poet and mystic, Milarepa (1040-1123).”°! As a scholar he was 
respected by his contemporaries. His correspondence with researchers from 
India, Great Britain, Germany, and Russia contributed to the dissemination 
worldwide of the Moravians’ studies on Himalayan cultures. 

Jaschke was also a talented musician and a multi-instrumentalist. Among 
his musical pursuits was the collecting and recording of folk music from Lahaul 
and Ladakh.”” These notes in their original form have never been published, but 
Francke used them in his works. He also collected samples of Himalayan plants, 
which he then sent to the Academies of Sciences in Berlin and Saint Petersburg. 
He discovered several new species of flora,” and his botanical reports were 


0 Jaschke systematised all the available information about languages that ranged from India 
to Tibet. He considered dialectal diversity a substantial feature of the Tibetan language group. 
According to his classification, it consisted of central dialects, including the dialects from Lhasa, 
central provinces, and Spiti, which were intelligible throughout the areas where the various 
Tibetan languages were spoken; the western dialects of Ladakh, Lahaul, Baltistan and Purig; and 
eastern dialects from the province of Kham. He also singled out many sub-dialects deriving from 
the central dialects. They functioned in the borderland between India and Tibet (in Kinnaur 
and throughout Bashahr, Garhwal, Kumaon, and Sikkim), and in neighbouring countries: Nepal 
and Bhutan. (Jaschke 1972: 351-352). For Moravians, the most important dialects were the 
central ones and those belonging to the Kanauri group from Ladakh and Lahaul. The former was 
important because of its prevalence throughout the entire region - the language from Lhasa was 
the official language in Tibet. Languages from the western group (Kanauri) functioned in the 
areas of Moravian missions in Lahaul, Kinnaur and Ladakh. 

1 HLA, Jaschke, Probe aus dem tibetischen Legendbuche: die hundert tausend Gesdnge des 
Milaraspa, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Bd. XXIII, 1869: 543-558 
(Taube 1987., cat. no. 82). 

= Meier 1998: 181-182. 

3 Existing works on the subject are extremely vague. For example, G. Meier (1990: 16; 1998: 
177, 180) writes that Jaschke discovered 10 new species, but names only 6, and with minor mistakes. 
I managed to establish the correct names of 16 species and two varieties: Balsaminaceae Impatiens 
jaeschkei Hook. f. - [in:] Hook, Ic. Pl. T. 2902 (1910), (a species of Impatiens); Berberidaceae Berberis 
jaeschkeana Schneider (a species of barberry) [in:] Bull. Herb. Boiss. Ser. II, vol. 399; Berberidaceae 
Berberis jaeschkeana Schneider var. apiculata (Ahrendt) H. B. Naithani & S. Biswas [in:] H. B. 
Naithani, Flow. Pl. India, Nepal & Bhutan: 25 (1990); Crassulaceae Sedum jaeschkei Kurz [in:] 
Journ. Bot. V. 240 (1867); Gentianaceae Gentiana jaeschkei Kurz [in:] Journ. Bot. V. 241 (1867); 
Liliaceae Gagea jaeschkei Pasch. [in:] Ueber Gagea, 20; Primulaceae Primula jaeschkeana Kern. [in:] 
Nov. Pl. Sp. Dec. II. 1. (a species of primrose); Scrophulariaceae Euphrasia jaeschkei Wettst. [in:] 
Monogr. Euphr. 80, (a species of eyebright); Umbelliferae Ferula jaeschkeana Vatke [in:] Sem. Hort. 
Berol., App. 2 (1876); Umbelliferae Peucedanum jaeschkeanum Baill. [in:] Bot. Med. II. 1043 (1884), 
(a species of Hog’s fennel); Valerianaceae Valeriana jaeschkei C. B. Clarke [in:] Hook, f. Fl. Brit. Ind. 
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published in the Journal of the Linnean Society. His herbarium, found in Keylong 
by T. Rechler, contained 282 species.”* His excellent knowledge of botany can be 
seen in a comprehensive article he published on the diversity of flora in Lahaul.”* 
He also left numerous drawings of animals characteristic of the Himalayas. 

August Wilhelm Heyde (1825-1908) was a veteran of missionary work in 
India. His main occupation was preparing Christian texts, and later, translating 
and correcting them. He contributed to knowledge about Himalayan cultures 
mainly by preparing notes about musical folklore in Lahaul (which were later 
used by Francke). He also assembled a botanical collection, containing several 
Himalayan plants that were described for the first time.”*° 

An important, yet little known figure among the Moravian missionaries was 
Samuel Heinrich Ribbach (1863-1943). During his stay in the Himalayas, he 
carried out observations and made notes about the history and geography of 
the region.”” He also collected and recorded local oral folklore. His collection 
included fairy tales with the recurring character of a “cunning fox’, a theme often 
present in European folk literature. The fairy tales were published by a print shop 
in a mission in Leh.”* In 1913, Ribbach went on vacation to Germany, from 


III. 212; Valerianaceae Valeriana jaeschkei var. kaschmiriensis (Kreyer ex Grubov) Y. Nasir [in:] Fl. 
W. Pakistan, 101: 12 (1976), (a species of Hog’s fennel, Kasmiri variety); Gentianaceae Jaeschkea Kurz 
[in:] Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XXXIX, II, 230, vol. 13 (1870); Gentianaceae Jaeschkea canaliculata (Royle 
ex D. Don) T. N. Ho [in:] Knobl. in Bot. Centralbl., 60; 387 (1894), 1982; Gentianaceae Jaeschkea 
gentiaroides Kurz [in:] Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XX XIX. II, 230, vol. 13 (1870); Gentianaceae Jaeschkea 
latisepala C. B. Clarke [in:] Journ. Linn. Soc. XIV, 441 (1875); Gentianaceae Jaeschkea microsperma 
C. B. Clarke [in:] Hook. f. Fl. Brit. Ind. IV, 119; Gentianaceae Jaeschkea oligosperma Knobl. [in:] Bot. 
Centralbl. LX, 387 (1894), (PLANT Names... 2004). 

4 Rechler 1874: 408. 

> “Lahaul, its flora and vegetable products &c. From communications received from the Rev. 
Heinrich Jaeschke of the Moravian Mission. By. J. Aitchison, MD, FRCSE, FLS &c’, Journal of the 
Linnean Society Botany (10), 1869, 69-101. 

6 As with the botanical discoveries of Jaschke, Heyde’s findings have not yet been specified in 
one place. For this reason, I will provide their complete classification: Asclepiadaceae Cynanchum 
heydei Hook. [in:] Fl. Brit. Ind. IV, 25 (Asclepiadaceae); Labiatae Scutellaria heydei Hook [in:] 
Fl. Brit. Ind. IV, 667; Leguminosae Astragalus heydei Baker [in:] Hook. Fl. Fl. Brit. Ind. II. 118; 
Leguminosae Astragalus miligensis C. C. Ni & P. C. Li var. heydeiodes K. T. Fu [in:] Acta Bot. 
Bor.-Occid. Sin., 5 (1): 48 (1985); Primulaceae Aleuritia heydei (Watt) Sojak [in:] Cas. Nar. Muz. 
(Prague), 148 (3-4); 205 (1979 publ. 1980); Primulaceae Primula heydei Watt [in:] Journ. Linn. 
Soc. XX, 5 (1882); Scrophulariaceae Pedicularis heydei Prain [in:] Journ. As. Soc. Beng. LVIII, II, 
258 (1889) and Annal. Bot. Gard. Calc. III, 140, vol. 27 E (1890), (PLANT Names... 2004). 

77 Meier 1998: 181-182. 

™8 Fuchsgeschichten, erzahlt von rGya-mtsho-pa dkon-mchog-bkra-sis aus Khalatse, Moravian 
Mission Press, Leh: 1903. Parallels to the archetype of fox in European literature and folklore were 
discussed by Erika Taube (1990). 
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Illus. 10. A drawing by Heinrich August Jaschke, 1860s. 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 


where he was unable to return to India for political reasons. After World War 
I, he began working as an advisor in the Museum of Ethnology in Hamburg 
(Museum ftir Volkerkunde), where he documented numerous artefacts and items 
of everyday use from Ladakh.” In the 1830s, having no direct contact with the 
Himalayas, he wrote a semi-fictional biography, excerpts of which were published 
in Kampf und Sieg, a Moravian journal from Herrnhut. Until recently the work 
was hardly known, with the German edition having been published in 1940.” 
Most of the copies of that edition were confiscated and destroyed, because they 
had been printed by an anthroposophical publishing house that was declared 
illegal by the Nazis. The text was rediscovered by John Bray, who translated it into 
English under the title: Culture and Society in Ladakh (207 pp.).’*' The book has 
remained popular since its first Indian edition in 1986. In it, Ribbach describes 
the life of Drogpa Namgyal, a farmer from Khalatse, providing details on local 


™ Meier 1995: 399; 1998: 178. 
760 §.H. Ribbach, Drogpa Namgyal. Ein Tibeterleben, Miinchen: 1940. 
6! Ribbach 1986. 
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Photo 21. Marie Elisabeth (Hartmann) and August Wilhelm Heyde with a group of 
local Christians, Keylong, Lahaul, circa 1897 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 


rites of passage (which, in the case of marriage, included winning family support, 
paying a bride-price, and a wedding party), traditional education in monasteries, 
the hardships of commercial expeditions etc. This exceptionally evocative text is 
also very educational, mostly due to its unique photographs: landscapes, farmers 
at work, lamas, healers, and children, and due to phrases derived from Ladakhi 
language, delivered with translations and contextual commentary. Currently, the 
book is often recommended by the authors of popular guidebooks to India and 
Nepal, which has made it even more sought after. 

A full-time physician in the Himalayan mission, Karl Rudolf Marx (1857- 
1891), gained recognition due to his historical research and work as a translator. 
He is considered a pioneer in terms of the historiography of Ladakh.”” He started 
translating the Royal Chronicles of Ladakh anew, aiming to correct the existing 
translation by E. Schlagintweit (1863).’”° To that end, he began historical research 


78 Additional information about this version of the Chronicles of Ladakh from 1863 can be 
found in this chapter, during discussion of Francke’s work. 
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and had local scholars collaborate with him on the copy of the three chronicles he 
managed to find.” They cover a period from the mythical beginnings of Ladakh, 
to the rise of the monarchy (10-14 c.), to the increasing influence of Muslim rulers 
from Baltistan and Kashmir, the partial loss of territory to Tibet in the 18th c., 
and the Dogra Wars (1834-1839).”° Marx managed to publish only about 1/3 of 
his translations before his sudden death in 1891.” The first part of the chronicles 
contained a chapter previously translated by E. Schlagintweit, but in a new, re- 
edited form. The third and fourth parts were the Marx’s own work, the latter left 
unfinished until Francke’s wife - Theodora - completed it.”” Marx sent the rest 
of the materials in manuscript form to his brother in Germany.’ According to 
sources available to me, these were not fully utilised. Their depositary —- Berthold 
Laufer — took them to the United States, where they currently remain in the Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago. 

The missionary also left: a handwritten version of Ladakhi Epic of King 
Gesar,’® a historical account of the Dogra Wars (published under Marx’s name, 
although written by dPal-rgyas, his assistant and writer’), and a short essay on 
linguistics.””’ Researchers of the region are familiar with Marx, mainly due to 


74 Some of them were still possessed by Ladakhi rulers, but K. Marx found fragments of the 
royal chronicles in a ruined part of the Selyang monastery in Basgo near Leh. The library there 
required immediate protection. Marx managed to persuade a few British officers to support his 
idea, but was unable to realise it. It is most probably through these Englishmen’s hands that parts 
of the chronicles found their way to the British Museum in London. There they were discovered 
by Francke, during his search for alternative manuscripts. According to Francke, Marx wanted to 
relocate the former royal library to Leh, where it would be properly maintained and taken care of 
by a Moravians (Francke 1914:87). 

7° Zorawar Singh was a general under Gulab Singh, at the time the Raja of Jammu. The purpose 
of Zorawar’s military campaign was to take control of the wool trade in western Tibet. Despite the 
general futility of the combat and the general’s demise, sensible politics let to peace treaty between 
Jammu and Tibet, without participation of Ladakh. 

766 Marx 1891-1902. His role in discovering the history of Ladakh is also mentioned by Michael 
Hahn (Hahn 1988: 97-101). 

’7 Tn the last year of his life, Marx was not able to to continue his comparative research, 
because the Ladakh authorities and Hermann Schlagintweit simultaneously demanded that the 
manuscripts be returned, while he needed them both to identify the errors which occurred during 
the printing of Emil Schlagintweit’s translation (Francke 1911:2). 

78 Meier 1993: 216; 1995: 398. 

7° Gesar is a legendary ruler of Ling, a Tibetan kingdom sometimes ascribed to the province 
of Kham. His connections to historical rulers are unclear, even though stories about Gesar are 
significant in Tibetan, Ladakhi, Mongolian and Buryat folklore. 

™™ K. Marx, Tha dmag gi lo rgyus (description of the Dogra Wars) from 1834-1839, Leh, no 
publication date (Taube 1987, cat. no. 77). 

7 K. Marx, “Ha-shang-rgyal-po and Ug-tad” (A Dialogue. From the Tibetan), Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 60, part I, no. 2, 1891: 37-46 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 99). 
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his detailed descriptions of his participation in collecting historical records, and 
his original translations, which were used by Francke in Antiquities of Indian 
Tibet.’” 

Another missionary, Friedrich Adolf Redslob (1838-1891), published some 
early information on the geography of the Himalayan region, with particular 
emphasis on British Lahaul, having resided in a mission in Keylong from 1876 to 
1871.’” In his articles, he discussed the character of the area, transport routes to 
surrounding areas, the most important elevations and mountain passes, its climate, 
the specifics of its society, and detailed information about its flora and fauna. 

Probably the most distinguished and most famous Moravian missionary 
— on a par with Jaschke - was August Hermann Francke (1870-1930). His 
publications appear in any comprehensive bibliography on the region. They 
demonstrate the author's erudition, and, thanks to his extensive knowledge oflocal 
languages, contain references to original sources. Francke was very hardworking 
and universally gifted. His research activity included work concerning Tibetan 
literature, historical and archaeological investigations in Ladakh and Tibet, as well 
as archiving recording the local music and oral folklore (e.g. songs characteristic 
of winter and summer ceremonies).’”* Apart from writing books on Tibetan and 
Ladakhi history, he also translated and annotated gZer-Myig, a handwritten text 
about the mythical founder of the Bon spiritual tradition, Gshen-Rab (Tonpa 
Shenrab), based on a copy held by the Berlin State Library.’” This publication 
is an example of the skill of his work, his meticulous approach to translation, 
and familiarity with the local cultural context. In his writings, Francke often 
cited Jaschke, whose works he knew very well. In all likelihood, he was the only 
scholar who shared the thinking and fully comprehended ideas of the “father of 
Tibetology”. 

The research on the music of the Himalayas carried out by Francke was 
a continuation of the tradition begun by H.A Jaschke’”’. Like his predecessor, 


72 Francke 1914, 1926. 

7 F Redslob, “Geographischesausdem Himalaya’, Fernschau. Jahrbuchder Mittelschweizerischen 
Geographisch-Commerciellen Gesellschaft in Aarau, Vierter Band, 1890: 13-29. 

7 Meier 1995: 397; 1998: 178, 181. 

7 A.H. Francke 1924-1949. Francke received funds for translation, editing and publication 
of this text from the Gottingen Academy of Sciences. Out of the total 21 chapters he managed to 
translate seven, which were published in Asia Major, but without a preface or comments from the 
author (Hahn 1988: 106-108; Walravens 1992: 161, 165). They were, however, included in another 
publication about Shenrab and his life - Francke 1925. 

76 Most of the original sources related to music folklore collected and written by Jaschke did 
not surive, as far as I know. Some notes are found in the single remaining volume of his Diary and 
are indirectly referred to by Francke. 
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Francke was a good musician and a composer of minor pieces.” With the help 
of Ribbach and Shawe, he wrote down musical folklore using proper musical 
notation. In Europe, his works were long the main source of knowledge about 
Tibetan music, with no other missionary or traveller ever having studied the 
subject.’””* Francke observed, for example, that “Ladakhi music and dancing is so 
entirely different from Tibetan music and dancing that non-Tibetan influences 
must be suspected”’” This conclusion, unnoticed by his contemporaries, 
has grown in academic significance today as a result of our more thorough 
knowledge of Tibetan folklore and the various influences shaping Ladakhi music 
and dance. Francke made his assertion after studying the meters used in Tibetan 
and Ladakhi music, noting that “Tibetan” music is beautiful, even though we 
Europeans find it difficult to learn. I even went so far as to take lessons on how 
to play a Tibetan instrument. Tibetans have trouble understanding our choral 
music. Our world of scales is alien to them. We should preserve their music...and 
use it in our church songs.” In the same way...our folk music found its place in 
the church...It would add a new dimension to observances in our missions”.”*” 
Francke also documented local games’* and believed that polo and football had 
their origins in India. 

He devoted much time to recording Ladakh’s oral folklore. This resulted 
in collections of songs celebrating spring (gli glu — celebrations of spring), and 
songs performed during holidays, ceremonies and weddings. Two kinds of 
songs dominate in the region: improvised songs (tho skad - ploughing songs) 


777” Meier 1998: 181-182. 

78 AH. Francke “Musikalische Studien in Westtibet’; Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, Leipzig, LIX, 1905: 91-104 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 104); “La Musique au Tibet’, 
Encyclopédie de la Musique et Dictionnaire du Conservatoire, Ad. Lavignac, Delgrave, Paris: 1922: 
3084-3093; “Zum Ladaker Volkslied”, Globus. Illustrierte Zeitschrift fiir Lander und Volkerkunde, 
Bd. LXXV, Nr. 15, 1899: 238-242 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 105); “Ladakhi Songs, Edited in Cooperation 
with S. Ribbach and E. Shawe by H. Francke”, Leh <Ghoom, Darjeeling>, First Series, 1899: 1-31, 
Second Series, 1900: 33-52, Third Series, 1901: 54-73, Fourth and Fifth Series, 1903: 74-113 (Taube 
1987, cat. no. 108); “Ladakhi Songs (With the aid of S. Ribbach and E. Shawe)”, Indian Antiquarian, 
vol. 31, 1902: 1-27; “Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet”, Indian Antiquarian, vol. 
38, 1909: 57-68 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 111); “A Ladakhi Bonpa Hymnal”, Indian Antiquarian, vol. 
30, 1901: 359-364 (Taube 1987, cat. no.112); in addition, commentary on music, festivals, and folk 
instrumentarium are included e.g. in Francke 1911; 1913; 1925a. 

7 Francke 1904: 366 as cited in: Trewin 1990: 273. 

78 Here: describing a region. When Francke wrote “a Tibetan from Ladakh’, what he meant 
was the adjective “Ladakhi”. 

781 Regarding observances in missionary settlements. 

72 Francke 1913: 95 (the fragment above is translated from the German original). 

78 A.H. Francke, “Spiele und Nationaltanze in Leh’, Globus. Illustrierte Zeitschrift fiir Lander 
und Volkerkunde, Bd. LXXIV, Nr. 11, 1898: 177-180 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 117). 
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and popular (glu - though it is formal in style). Francke translated these songs’ 
lyrics, transcribed their melodies, and wrote down what folk instruments were 
used to perform them.” He published these facts, alongside translations of pre- 
Buddhist ritual texts.” 

Throughout the time he spent in the missions in Leh and Khalatse, Francke 
collected local proverbs, folktales and riddles. As he claims: “it was not very 
difficult, since when I told them what I needed, the residents were all eager to 
keep coming to me with new proverbs...Understanding them, however, was 
another thing...I grasped their meanings only later, when I came to know the 
local customs better”.”** These collections were published in Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal’®’ and a Moravian missionary magazine in Leh.’** Folktales 
about a fox and ants mining for gold were published first in Leh, and later in 
Calcutta.”” Francke would print his works in the local mission print shop and 
send it to the researchers with whom he corresponded.” Only after they had 
been checked and edited, did he publish them in international journals.”! Some 
of his texts on folklore were later re-printed in Asia Major.’ The last printed 
version contains an addition: a letter from Clara Ribbach, Samuel's wife, about 
the place of the fox in Ladakhi folktales. 


784 A traditional set of instruments consisted of a flute, an oboe, a violin and a drum (Hahn 
1988: 105, 110; Walravens 1992: 166). 

785 A.H. Francke, “The Ladakhi Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual’, Indian Antiquarian, vol. 
30, 1901: 131-149 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 113); rIags ma gcig gi no glu. Das Hochzeits-Ritual 
von Tagmacig, Leh: 1904 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 114); “Tibetische Hochzeitslieder, Lieder in die 
urspriinglichen Versmafe tibertragen von Anna Paalzow’, Folkwang-Verlag, Hagen and W. und 
Darmstadt: 1923 (Schriftenreihe Kulturen der Erde. Material zur Kultur und Kunstgeschichte 
aller Volker. Abteilung Textwerke), (Taube 1987, cat. no. 115). These are booklets of respectively 
55 and 77 pp. 

78 Francke 1913: 94 (the fragment above is translated from the German original). 

87 ALH. Francke, “A Collection of Ladakhi Proverbs” (First Collection), Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. 69, part 1, no. 2, 1900: 135-148 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 102); together with 
review by Berhold Laufer: “Rezension von Franckes Frihlingsmythus’, Wiener Zeitschrift der 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1901, 15. 

788 A.H. Francke, “Ladakher Spriichworter und Ratsel”, 2. Sammlung, Leh: 1903 (Taube 1987, 
cat. no. 103). 

7° AH. Francke, “Kha-la-tse-pa rGya-mysho-pa dKon-mchog-bkra-sis-kyis bsad-pai Wa- 
tse’i sgruns” [Leh, 1903]; “Reynard the Fox in Ladakh’, Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, Nov. 1902: 76-79 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 96). 

7 Among Francke’s closest friends were Friedrich Wilhelm Karl Miller and Albert von Lecogq, 
at the time the most distinguished experts on Tibetan and Indian literature. 

™ Bray 1988: 58-59. 

™ A.H. Francke, “Two Ant-Stories from the Territory of the Ancient Kingdom of Western 
Tibet’, Asia Major, vol. 1, 1924: 67-75; “Wa-tsei-sgruns. Fuchsgeschichten, erzahlt von dKon- 
mchog-bkra-shis aus Khalatse’, Asia Major, vol. 2, 1925: 408-431 cited in Taube 1990: 266-267, 
271 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 94). 
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When he returned to Ladakh (1909-1910), Francke regained access to his 
manuscripts collected during previous visits and since then almost forgotten: 
“In the Mission Library in Leh, I found a good number of my old hand-written 
book which I had collected in former years and quite forgotten. I carried them 
off with me and sold them to the [British] Government for the benefit of the 
mission’. Before doing so, however, he wrote a number of articles based on 
as-yet unpublished information taken from his notes. 

Francke’s studies on various versions of the Epic of King Gesar”are considered 
the most important among his investigations into Ladakh’s oral folklore. His line 
of inquiry was a continuation of the Moravian missionaries’ past interests.” The 
notes and copies of documents his predecessors had left behind were the starting 
point for Francke’s own historical research. He believed that oral renditions of the 
epic, sung by wandering musicians (Beda) were much older than the written ones 
and closer to pre-Buddhist versions. He therefore focused on collecting versions 
passed down orally in Ladakhi, Purigskad, and Brokskad,” intentionally avoiding 
written sources. Critics of his early works, among them Bernhold Laufer, thought 
that his conclusions about the age and origin of the various versions of The Epic 
of King Gesar were insufficiently documented.” For this reason, Francke kept 
looking for new renditions throughout Ladakh, and published each one with 
increasingly detailed historical and linguistic analyses. Later, they were collected 
into a single monograph and published in Calcutta.” 


73 Francke 1914: 79, vol. 1. 

™4 AH. Francke, “Der Frihlings und Wintermythos der Kesarsage: Beitrage zur Kenntnis der 
vorbuddhistischen Religion Tibets und Ladakhs’, Mémoirs de la Societé Finno-Ougrienne, vol. 
15, Helsingfors (Helsinki): 1902; The Story of the 18 Heroes (Preface to the Kesar-saga), Publ. for 
Bibliotheca Indica by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta: 1905 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 88); “The 
Spring Myth of the Kesar-Saga’, Indian Antiquary, vol. 31, 1902: 1-30 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 89). 

> From 1886 to 1891, K. Marx prepared three distinct versions of The Epic of King Gesar for 
publication. He found them among manuscripts left by the late G. T. Reichelt, who died in 1904. 

6 Francke collected the Brokskad rendition of the epic in 1902-03, when the Moravians wanted 
to attempt to evangelize Baltistani Dards and establish a permanent settlement in mDa. R.Vohra 
contends (1990: 87-88), that Francke had at his disposal only about 400-500 words which could 
be useful in translating Christian texts. He suggested that the Moravians were not prepared for the 
translation of the Gospel. However, these attempts towards Dards were continued by Ribbach and 
Peter. 

77 Walravens 1992: 164-165. 

78 AH. Francke, A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar-Saga. Tibetan Text, Abstract of Contents, 
Notes and Vocabulary of the New Words and Phrases, Fasc. I-IV, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta: 
1905-1909, Bibliotheca Indica, A Collection of Oriental Works, (Taube 1987, cat. no. 86). This 
edition consists of as many as 321 pp.; “The Paladins of the Kesar Saga. A Collection of Sagas from 
Lower Ladakh. Tales no. I-V’, Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 2, no. 10, 
1906: 467-490; vol. 3, no. 2, 1907: 67-77; no. 5, 1907: 261-388 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 87). 
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Francke's study on classical historical literature resulted in new translations of 
the Chronicles of Ladakh which cover the period from Ladakh’s mythical origins 
up to the mid-19th c. Alexander Csoma de K6rés and Alexander Cunningham 
were the first to bring news about the chronicles to Europe, even though they 
never saw them. It was not until 1856 that the Schlagintweit brothers received 
a copy of one of the original volumes from the King of Ladakh, commissioned 
a copy to be made of it and took this to Germany.” Emil Schlagintweit was only 
partly successful in his translation due to his lack of knowledge of Tibetan. He had 
also trouble identifying geographical names in the text and deciphering cultural 
contexts. Francke re-translated the manuscript acquired by E. Schlagintweit,°” 
and later published further translations. To the main text of the chronicle he 
added information he had obtained about Ladakh’s contemporary history from 
the inhabitants of Khalatse and from K. Marx’s notes about the times of the 
Dogra Wars. Francke thoroughly explained how he made his choice of texts in 
the preface to Volume 2 of Antiquities of Indian Tibet.*"' This work also compares 
the handwriting in existing versions, and describes the sources he used and how 
he acquired the original texts and transcripts. The final editing of these texts 
and translations was done with the help of Francke'’s wife, Theodora. The parts 
she completed were published separately by the missionary print shop in Leh,*” 
followed in 1903 by additional materials on the Dogra Wars.*” 

The pinnacle of Francke’s extensive historical research was Antiquities 
of Indian Tibet. Volume 1 - devoted to history, archaeology and folklore — it 
featured rare photographs and illustrations (92 pages) and two maps. The volume 
discussed items discovered during the author’s archaeological work,*™ as well 


 Francke claims that Hermann Schlagintweit hired three Lamas to copy the chronicles. He 
believed that a similar copy must have been in Jaschke’s possession when he was looking for 
materials to his Tibetan-German dictionary. The Moravian abbreviated the source as Glr. (Francke 
vol. 2, Introduction, 1926: 1-2). G. Meier reported the fact of the chronicles being brought to 
Germany (1995: 398). 

800 A.H. Francke, “Ladvags rGyalrabs.The Chronicles of Ladakh, according to Schlaginweit’s 
Manuscripts’, Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 6, no. 8, 1910: 393-423 
(Taube 1987, cat. no. 70). 

801 Francke 1926: 6 +. 

82 Anna Theodora Francke, sNgon mai La dvags rGyal poi Lo rgyus, dang Sinpai dmaggi Lo 
rgyus, Leh: 1903 (Francke 1999: v-vi). 

83 Dora Francke, Kla la tse pa me me Thse bstan gyis bsad pai Tha dmag gi lo rgyus bzZugs 
so, Leh: 1903. The publication had 16 pages and was a bilingual, Tibetan-English record of an 
eye-witness testimony. H. Walravens claims it was printed in merely 50 copies (Walravens 1992: 
162). 

84 Appendix A - a list of 79 items donated to the Indian Museum in Kolkata (Francke 1914: 
111-114); 78 items donated to Partap Singh Museum in Srinagar (1914: 114-117); 26 items 
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as from folklore and historical sources, such as the royal chronicle of Ladakh 
and the chronicles of neighbouring kingdoms and principalities: Guge, Zanskar, 
Lahaul, Spiti, Tinan and Kulu. This content was included in Volume 2,°° along 
with a chronological list of Himalayan rulers, royal edicts and inscriptions.°” The 
second part also contained four detailed maps of the region. 

Francke verified the results of his research on oral folklore and historical 
literature in the Himalayas during an expedition he led on behalf of the 
Archaeological Survey of India in Calcutta (1909-1910).*” Moravian missionaries, 
who were still residing in the area, helped him collect data. In Ladakh, he was 
aided by Reichelt.** In Kinnaur, J. Briiske (from a mission in Chini) offered 
explanations about cultural issues. He not only served asa guide for the expedition, 
but also a researcher in his own right. On the basis of oral interviews, he located 
several new archaeological sites, including strongholds along a transport route 
between Chini and Poo. Briiske also informed Francke about the important 
fact that the ”Thakurs, although independent in a way, probably acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Tibetan chiefs of Guge, before the country came under 
Bashahr”.* While in upper Kinnaur, Francke stayed with a team of researchers 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Schnabel, in a mission in Poo. The couple advised 
them about local culture.*"® Reinhold Schnabel provided descriptions of the local 
deities (dGra-lha) and their periodic peregrinations, as well as information about 
human sacrifices. Evidence of such rituals can be found in the texts of parables 
and proverbs.*"! In the area of Ladakh, researchers benefited from expertise of 
Sebastian Schmitt, who resided in a mission in Leh from the end of 1906. While 
there Francke relaunched his archaeological inquiry, investigating the sites of 


Dardic tombs located around the capital.*!” 


consisting of handwritten texts, wooden printing blocks from Ladahk (1914: 118-119) and 19 
similar objects from Lahaul (1914: 119-120). All of them are placed in Archaeological Section till 
today. 

805 Francke 1914: 120-121. 

86 Besides a description in Antiquities... (1914), the circumstances of the discovery of the 
inscriptions in Spiti (Mulbhe, Tabo) and Ladakh were published in Francke’s other articles 
(Francke 1911: 10, 16-18, 19). 

8” The Anthropological Survey of India is a governmental research facility located in Kolkata. 
During the following 4 years, it paid him half of what he got for field research, which enabled him 
to publish the results of his work. 

808 Francke 1914, vol. 1: 76. 

809 Prancke 1914, vol. 1: 12. 

810 Francke 1914, vol. 1: 8. 

1 Francke 1914, vol. 1: 20-21. 

82 Francke conducted research in Leh for the first time in 1903, together with E. Shawe 

(Francke 1914: 73, vol. 1). 


oo 
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Francke's other works on his archaeological endeavours in the Himalayas 
included his translation of engravings found on rocks and roadside stones. The 
papers he published on inscriptions found near Khalatse (five texts in Indian 
Antiquary, the first in 1901°'*) and the articles he wrote for missionary magazines 
and his essays on the archaeology of Western Tibet*" earned Francke international 
acclaim. He was often commissioned to present expert opinions, translate texts 
and classify (inscribed) items during excavations carried out by Sir Aurel Stein in 
Endere.*’> These materials were published in their entirety in 1921 in the reports 
of the British Archaeological Expedition to Chinese Turkestan.*'® Francke also 
translated inscriptions from Lhasa*” and the content of tablets from Turpan 
(Xinjiang), property of the Berlin State Museum.*'* At around the same time, 
Francke conducted further research which resulted in a multilingual collection of 
$19, a short study on the most prevalent Buddhist 
mantra,*”’ and another on Buddhist spiritual life.*”! 


Lahaul’s inhabitants’ memories 


813 A.H. Francke, “Notes on Rock Carvings from Lower Ladakh’, Indian Antiquary, vol. 30, 
1901: 329-344; “Notes on Rock-Carvings from Lower Ladakh’, Indian Antiquary, vol. 31, 1902: 
398-401 + 4 tablets (Taube 1987, cat. no. 57); “Some More Rock-Carvings from Lower Ladakh’, 
Indian Antiquary, vol. 32, 1903: 361-363 + 6 tablets (Taube 1987, cat. no. 58); Notes on a Collection 
of Stone-Implements from Ladakh, Indian Antiquary, vol. 32, 1903: 389-390 + 2 tablets (Taube 
1987, cat. no. 60); “Notes on Balumkhar in Western Tibet’, Indian Antiquary, vol. 34, 1905: 203- 
210 + 9 tablets (Taube 1987, cat. no. 64); “The Rock Inscriptions at Mulbe’, Indian Antiquary, vol. 
35, 1906: 72-81 + 2 tablets (Taube 1987, cat. no. 61). 

84 A.H. Francke, Archaeology in Western Tibet, Bombay: 1907; the text was published under 
the same title in three installments in Indian Antiquary, vol. 35, 1906: 237-241, 325-333; vol. 36, 
1907: 85-98, 148 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 65). 

815 Barnett, Francke 1907. 

816 A.H. Francke, “Notes on Sir Aurel Stein’s Collection of Tibetan Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan’, [in:] M.A. Stein, Serindia, vol. 3, Appendix G, Oxford, 1921: 1460-1466 (Taube 1987, 
cat. no. 67); Durch Zentralasien in die indische Gefangenschaft, Herrnhut, 1921. The second title is 
much more detailed and has over 170 pp. 

87 A.H. Francke, “Tibetan Inscription on the Stone Monument in Front of the Ta-Chao-Ssu- 
Temple in Lhasa, 822 A.D*, Epigraphia Indica, vol. 10, 1909: 89-93; “List of Ministers’ Names 
Found in the Tibetan Inscription in Front of the Ta-Chao-Ssu-Temple (Jo-Khang) in Lhasa, 822 
A.D°, Epigraphia Indica, vol. 11, no. 26, 1911/1912: 272-275. 

818 A.H. Francke, “Drei weitere Blatter des tibetischen Losbuches von Turfan’, Sitzungsberichte 
der preufsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, vol. 8, 
Berlin, 1928: 110-118 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 80). 

819 A.H. Francke, sNar ma’ dus kyi lo rgyus gar Za pa rnams la yid du tsam lus pa bzin (Reports 
on how the past was remembered by the inhabitants of Garza), Leh: 1907. Text in 7 parts, 
containing languages: Bunan, Manchad, Pahari, Urdu, Tinan, compiled from Tibetan and Arabic 
letters (Taube 1987, cat. no. 101). 

80 A.H. Francke, “The Meaning of the ‘Om-mani-padme-hum Formula’, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, July 1915: 397-404 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 84; Hahn 1988: 110). 

81 Francke 1925. 
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Photo 22. Ernst Reinhold Schnabel with a group of local Christians. Erecting the 
school in Chot near Keylong, Lahaul, 1900-1901 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany, Catalogue no. 2261) 
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By combining linguistic and historical approaches in his research, Francke 
found evidence, by way of archaeological work, that historical processes 
sometimes affect contemporary oral transmissions. This finding was used 
decades later, when Germany and Pakistan carried out a rescue mission during 
highway construction in Karakorum. Modern researchers, following Francke’s 
texts, have discovered hundreds of relics, including stone tablets, sculptures, 
inscriptions, and remnants of buildings. These international findings were 
published in 1989.°” 

Francke’s reputation in his time is perhaps best demonstrated by the fact 
that he became the first teacher of Tibetan in Germany.*” He was also awarded 
an honorary doctorate by the University of Wroctaw.*” During the years he spent 
in Europe, Francke was continuously consumed by matters related to India and 
Tibet; their literatures and languages. He expressed his opinion on Himalayan 
societies in the following words: “I tried to become a Tibetan... as if I belonged 
in there... You must transform into one of them... To fully comprehend them... 
It takes 20 years to get a precise understanding of their spirituality. Only after 
10 years did I manage to figure out [their] social relations”.*” This admission 
shows Francke’s stark awareness of how complex a meeting of two such distant 
cultures really is. 

Francke’s publications determined the development of Tibetology in his 
day. His works are still referenced, even though contemporary knowledge about 
the Himalayas has significantly broadened since that time. FW. Thomas wrote 
in the preface to the first edition of Western Tibet from 1907: “Mr. Francke’s 
own pioneering researches into the dialects, customs, folk-lore, ethnology, 
and archaeology of Western Tibet are becoming widely known. The Moravian 
Mission is to be congratulated upon finding so prolific and versatile a scholar 
to take up the work of Jaschke and Marx. To him we owe the first Grammar 
of Ladakhi. He has published several interesting studies concerning the 
neighbouring Dards, and close to the frontier he has revealed traces of ancient 


82 Jettmar Karl (ed.), Antiquities of Northern Pakistan. Reports and Studies, vol 2: Rock 
Inscriptions in the Indus Valley, Meinz: 1989, cited in: Meier 1998: 181. 

*°3 In 1922, he received a postdoctoral degree as a Privat Dozent in the Department of 
Philosophy. Two years later, he was a full-time lecturer. H. Walravens reports that Francke was 
granted the degree on the basis of his accomplishments in the field of linguistics (1992: 161). 

84 An honorary doctorate was awarded to Francke in 1911. While collecting material for this 
book in the archives of the University of Wroclaw it was only possible to confirm this fact. No 
additional documentation of the event has been preserved. 

85 Francke 1913: 93-94 (the fragment above is translated from the German original). 
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settlements of that race”.*° In the next 20 years of his life, Francke continued 
to write extensively. A bibliography of his works prepared by Walravens and 
Taube contains 221 titles.*’” 

To Francke, research on linguistics and history was primarily a means for 
achieving a larger goal: translating the Bible; yet he became popular mostly 
through this “secondary” activity. After his arrival in India in 1896, Francke 
worked incessantly on translations of Christian texts, and made corrections to the 
Tibetan Bible until his death in 1930. He believed that a broad interest in history 
was beneficial for a translator, and that the money he earned from academic 
publications should be used to support charitable actions. His superiors, Bishop 
La Trobe and members of the Moravian Mission Board, did not approve of the 
diversity of his interests. They believed that the Moravian mission would be 
better off if Francke focused solely on evangelisation. He responded that the 
research was instrumental in learning and understanding Ladakhi culture and 
language, and that it was otherwise impossible to successfully communicate with 
the local people.** The missionary had a number of followers who contributed 
to our knowledge of Himalayan cultures. The most distinguished ones are 
Ernst Waldschmidt - who became a lecturer in Tibetan at the University of 
Berlin; Walter Simon, who co-edited with Francke the third edition of Jaschke's 
Tibetan Grammar; and Johannes Schubert (1896-1976), a professor of Tibetan 
and Mongolian at the University of Leipzig, who became the owner of some of 
Francke’s unpublished manuscripts. 

Another Moravian physician and missionary, Friedrich Becker Shawe 
(1871-1928), resided in the borderland between India and Tibet for too short 
a time (1890-1907) to fully develop his research interests. He published one article 
on linguistics*” and assisted Francke during his research on Ladakhi music and 
on archaeological excavations. 

The roles of Theodore Daniel Lorenz Schreve (1860-1930) and Karl 
Wilhelm Julius Weber (1851-1934) were quite analogous to Shawe. Both 


86 Francke 1999: viii. 

*°7 For a time there was a belief that Francke’s unpublished texts were contained in a collection 
of Tibetan manuscripts and transcripts which he offered to the Finno-Ugrian Society (Finno- 
Ugrische Gesselschaft) in Helsinki. However, what was found there was yet another version of the 
Epic of King Gesar (subsequently published), but no new materials. 

88 Portions of the correspondence between Bishop La Trobe in Herrnhut and Francke, cited in 
Bray 1990: 66. 

8° KB. Shawe, “On the Relationship between Tibetan Orthography and the Original 
Pronunciation of the Language’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 63, part 1, no. 1, 1894: 
4-19 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 30). 
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Schreve and Weber performed observations and made notes on local history 
and geography. When he was searching for Tibetan manuscripts in Ladakhi 
monastery libraries, Weber came across documents that were later translated 
by Francke at the beginning of the 20th c. They were included in Volume 2 
of Antiquities of Indian Tibet as the so-called “Weber manuscripts”.**” He also 
published the Buddhist Sutra of Eight Blessings and a translation of it.**! 

Walter Asboe (?-?) combined outstanding organisational skills with scientific 
interests. He wrote several articles and reports for prestigious international 
journals, including Man, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Folklore.*** He was awarded honorary membership of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 1930. He also 
enjoyed preparing photographs, and collecting hundreds of ethnographic items 
for Harry Beasley - a selection of these can be found in the Pitt Rivers Museum 
at Oxford University. 

Among Moravian missionaries, Pierre Vittoz (?-1978), for many years the 
supervisor of the Himalayan mission, remains underappreciated. He published, 
together with his wife Catherine, an important text on folklore and religion: 
Un autre Himalaya, about transformations in everyday life in the Leh Valley 
during the first years of India’s independence.**’ This work is rarely referenced 
or reprinted, to the detriment of Ladakh research, as it contains many valuable 
ethnological observations. 

Adolph Reeve (1883-194?) and Kathleen Mary Heber (1883-1942), 
a married couple of missionary physicians, are known mainly for their co- 
authored, comprehensive text about Ladakh and its inhabitants (Himalayan 
Tibet & Ladakh. A Description of its Cheery Folk, Their Ways & Religion, of the 
Rigours of the Climate & Beauties of the Country, its Fauna & Flora). It also 
contains information about the neighbouring regions of Kashmir and Zanskar, 
but entirely lacks a mention of its authors’ missionary activities or any Christian 


830 Meier 1993: 216; 1998: 181-182. 

831 J. Weber, “Das buddhistische Stitra der ‘Acht Erscheinungen”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, Bd. XLV, 1891: 577-591 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 83). 

832 'W. Asboe, “Notes on Childbirth in Manchad (Western Tibet)”, Man, 1932, s. 139; “Disposal 
of the Dead in Tibet”, Man, 1932, pp. 66-67; “Social Functions in Lahaul, Kangra District, Panjab’, 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1933, pp. 189-205; “The Lahoulis of Western Tibet’, 
Man, 1936, pp. 59-60; “Sacrifices in Western Tibet’, Man, 1936, pp. 75-76; “The Scape-Goat in 
Western Tibet’, Man, 1936, pp. 74-75; “Agricultural Methods in Lahoul, Western Tibet’, Man, 
1937, pp. 74-77; “The Social Festivals in Ladakh Kashmir’, Folklore, 1938, pp. 376-389; “Pottery in 
Ladakh, Western Tibet’, Man, 1946, pp. 9-10; 

83 Vittoz & Vittoz 1958. 
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missions, save for a reference to the Moravian Mission Hospital in Leh.*** The 
book is interesting for its literary merit. It is a first person plural narrative, 
told from the perspective of unspecified Europeans. It emphasizes the cultural 
distinction of Ladakh’s people, and explains various situations from a functional 
perspective. The book is preceded by an introduction about history, religious 
ceremonies, folk customs, material culture, hierarchy in Buddhist monasteries, 
Hemis Monastery and traditional medicine. It features copies of historical 
photographs showing local landscapes and portraits of residents. The volume 
is equipped with a detailed index. The original text was written in English; it is 
quite a popular title, a favourite among tourists, cheap and readily available, with 
five editions issued so far in India. 

The popularisation of Himalayan culture was not exclusively done by 
Moravians of European descent. Out of the few indigenous historians, Yoseb 
Gergan (1878-1946), deserves a special mention. He was Francke’s assistant for 
many years, helping with both the translation of Christian texts and research 
work. When Francke left India, Gergan kept in touch through letters. He collected 
materials for him and verified his hypotheses, which Francke acknowledged 
and thanked him for in Antiquities of Indian Tibet (vol. 1, 1914). Gergan’s most 
important work on his own was a translation of La dvags rgyal rabs chi med 
gter, a historical text resembling a chronicle. It was published by his son, Sonam 
S. Gergan, on the 30th anniversary of his father’s death, and remains a valuable 
research source on Buddhist history.’ Gergan also compiled a collection of 
proverbs and folk wisdom, mainly from around Ladakh, and published it in 
Walter Asboe’s translation.**° The Archaeological Survey of India occasionally 
hired Gergan as a translator and an expert on Ladakh. Travelling through 
Zanskar, he discovered in the library of the Dzonkhul Monastery a manuscript by 
A. Csoma de KG6rés about the cosmology and doctrine of Tibetan Buddhism, and 
somewhere between 1919 and 1928 sent a copy of it to the Academy of Sciences 
in Budapest.**” 

Another prominent Ladakhi Moravian was Elijah Tsetan Phuntsog (1908- 
1973). Mr and Mrs Driver, and Mr and Mrs Vittoz, the last remaining European 
missionaries in the borderland, benefited greatly from his help in collecting 


84 Heber and Heber 1986: 144. 

835 Bray 1990: 66; 1998a: 7; Walravens 1992: 168; Handa 2001: 215-218. 

86 Y. Gergan, “A thousand Tibetan proverbs and wise sayings with short explanations of 
obscure phrases’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1942, vol. 8, pp. 157-276. 

87 Bray 1990: 73. See: Jozsef Terjék, Collection of Tibetan MSS and Xylographs of Alexander 
Csoma de Kérés, Budapest 1996: 6. 
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materials for their articles. His own linguistic work and publication, enriched with 
Ladakhi folklore, were discussed earlier in the chapter on Christian writing. 

Texts written in Tibetan constitute a separate part of the Moravian legacy. 
Taube and Walravens found 150 such texts, some of them published in multiple 
editions. Today they can be found in the Berlin State Library in Berlin, the 
British Library in London, the Bavarian State Library in Munich, as well as 
in the archives in Herrnhut (the Moravian Archives) and Halle (the archives 
of the German Oriental Society). These texts influenced - and continue to 
influence - the reception of Himalayan cultures in Europe, though not many 
outside the linguistic community and researchers of historical sources are 
aware of them. 

Reports on mission activity, sent on a regular basis to Herrnhut and London, 
are an important part of the Moravians’ publications. They serve as a source 
of historical and ethnological information, comparable, to an extent, with the 
reports of Sven Hedin, William Moorcroft and Sir Francis Younghusband, which 
are generally considered classic descriptions of this part of the world. Yet, the 
former have greater ethnological value, since their authors resided in the area 
they described for relatively long stretches of time and knew the local languages 
fluently. What is more, they were more interested in people and culture, as 
opposed to geographical or biological findings. 

Other interesting sources of knowledge, both about the Moravians’ 
everyday life and ethnographic specifics of the region, are the annual volumes 
of Missionsblatt aus der Briidergemeine and Periodical Accounts Relating to the 
Missions of the Church of the United Brethren, Established among the Heathen.*** 
The German and English editions did not overlap, despite being published in 
the same years (they had separate staffs). Both were brief and very well-written, 
even though their articles were produced not by missionaries, but by editors 
from Herrnhut and London. From an ethnological perspective, these titles offer 
a significant body of information about how foreign cultures were perceived 
by Europeans. Their articles reflect the characters and attitudes of missionary 
authors, who imposed their worldviews on the texts. Reading them, one can 
understand what kind of reports had an impact on the public in Europe and what 


88 The journal had the title Periodical Accounts... from 1853 to 1889; it was changed to 
Periodical Accounts Relating to the Foreign Missions of the Church of the United Brethren, Brethren’s 
Society for the Foreign Missions among the Heathen in 1890, and from 1928 to 1959 the name 
was: Periodical Accounts Relating to Moravian Missions, Brethren’s Society for the Furtherance of 
the Gospel among the Heathen. 
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image of the cultures from India and Tibet they promoted. These journals played 
a far greater role in popularising knowledge about the Himalayan cultures than 
missionary scholarly publications, for they were distributed in several thousand 
copies.’ They were read by private individuals, but could also be found in 
reading rooms, public libraries and clubs. It is difficult to be precise about the 
extent of influence the magazines had, for the list of donors printed in every issue 
included only individuals and omitted institutions. Each annual, bound volume 
of the journal, consisting of quarterly or semi-annual issues, amounted to about 
200 pages. Between 1853 and 1960, the journals devoted nearly 1,000 pages to 
texts about the Himalayan missions. 

Moravian reports from the region were also published for nearly one hundred 
years in the popular missionary magazines The Missionary Reporter and The 
Moravian Missionary Reporter. However, in this case we do not have access to the 
names of the authors. Most often, the articles were prepared by editors based on 
missionaries’ reports and publications from Periodical Accounts... The staffrarely 
visited distant missionary settlements. The magazines also featured illustrations, 
incredibly popular among readers, which presented the people, landscapes and 
items of material culture from a given part of the world. The articles consisted 
primarily of news about the Himalayan region and its inhabitants. 

The last medium for popularising the Himalayan region and activities of 
its missionaries was pamphlets, printed in the thousands by affiliated protestant 
organisations. Examples include Arthur Ward’s Working and Waiting for 
Tibet, published by Morgan & Scott in London (1891) and based on a German 
publication (from around 1885) by Hermann Gustav Schneider - the editor-in- 
chief of Missionsblatt, and Annie R. Taylor’s Tibet Pioneer Mission; and Cecil 
PolhillTurner and Annie W. Marston's The Great Closed Land*” both of which 
were prepared by missionaries connected to the China Inland Mission, who were 
very much interested in seeing the Moravian missions on the other side of the 
Himalayas maintained. These publications contained no novel information, but 
their accessible language and style made them a popular source of knowledge 
about life in the Indian Himalayas. Their contents were compiled from snippets 
of articles printed in Moravian journals, with authors’ accounts of their personal 
excursions to the missions and their interactions with the missionaries. 


8° For the latter half of the 19th c. it was not very expensive. One copy cost a penny, an annual 
subscription — a schilling. 
840 PA, vol. 1, 1891: 251; vol. 2, 1894: 295. 
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This short account of the Moravian missionaries’ influence on the reception 
of Himalayan culture in Europe would not be complete without a mention of the 
important part they played in the research undertaken by travellers and scientists, 
and during visits of members of the British administration to India. The Brethren 
were much like hosts to visitors: they offered them accommodation in their 
missions, facilitated communication with the locals, provided translators (many 
of them were local missionary volunteers), helped organise their travels, hired 
pack animals and muleteers, and made purchases of local items. Ultimately, they 
came to be generally regarded as experts on issues related to the area between 
India and Tibet. The missions witnessed visits by such personages as Sir John 
Lawrence, Viceroy of India; Donald McLeod - Punjab’s Minister of Treasury; 
Col. Beaden - the Bengal Governor; W. Egerton - head of administration in the 


area of Kaza*#! 


and the Kangra district (he established a trade route from Punjab 
to Yarkand, which bypassed Ladakh*”). Moravians often helped and worked for 
the Trigonometrical Survey of India, presided over by Sir Godwin Auster and 
his successors. The most notable scientists and laymen who visited the Moravian 
missions include the Schlagintweit brothers, Adolf, Hermann, Robert and 
Emil; Dr Leitner from the Oriental College in Lahore; Dr Adolf Bastian - who 
created the law of convergence and founded Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie; Ferdinand 
Stoli¢ka — a Czech traveller, geographer and botanist working for the Geological 
Survey of India;** Cpt. H.L. Ramsey, a guide for visitors to Ladakh and author of 
a Tibetan-English dictionary; Sven Hedin;** Prince Peter — author of A Study of 
Polyandry (1963); Nicholas, George; Svetoslav Roerich;*° and Giuseppe Tucci.*” 
Contacts with musicologists resulted in both the creation of new collections 
and the expansion of existing ones. To this day they are available to the public 
in museums in Europe and the United States. The final destination of individual 


841 Later, Mr and Mrs Heyde left for Jammu, where they met with the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir. It was one of these visits that the Moravians asked for permission to establish a mission 
in Leh, Ladakh (PA, vol. 25, 1864: 138, 238, 241). 

82 PA, vol. 24, 1862: 262; vol. 25, 1864: 417-418, 421. 

84 MB 1858: 126-127 as cited in: Friedl 1990: 81-82; PA, vol. 26, 1866: 83-84; Redslob’s letter 
from 1874 r. (MB 1875: 35); Francke 1911: 2, 18; Kolmas 1983: 143-146; 

84 H.L. Ramsey, Western Tibet. A Practical Dictionary of the Language and Customs of the 
Districts Included in the Ladak Wazarat, W. Ball & Co., Lahore: 1890 (Taube 1987, cat. no. 10). 

85 Hedin 1909, vol. 1: 49; Francke 1914, vol. 1: 27. 

846 The Roerich family lived in Nagar (Kulu Valley) since 1920. They are best known for their 
fine arts and their memorandum Pax Cultura on the preservation of cultural heritage during 
wartime. 

847 Tucci 1973: 53-54, 84; 1988: 21. 
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Photo 23. During one of Prince Peter’s research visits in Ladakh (Leh, 1938). From 
the left: Walter Asboe, unknown person, Prince Peter, unknown person, Joseph 
(Yoseb) Gergan, Aksakal Khwaja, Abdullah Shah, and Nono Tsetan Phuntsog 
(interpreter) 


(By courtesy of the Ethnographic Collections, National Museum of Denmark, Copenhagen) 


items and entire collections became, among other places, the Municipal Museum 
and Missionary Museum in Herrnhut; museums in Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, 
Munich and Hamburg; the Institute for Oriental Studies in St. Petersburg and 
the British Museum in London. 

The Moravians’ role in spreading knowledge about Himalayan cultures and 
the influence they had on the image of the Himalayas in the West derived from the 
fact that their endeavours went beyond the usual confines of evangelisation, even 
though they saw their translations, scholarship and research as preparatory or 
complementary to their missionary work, which was primary. Their publications 
was aimed at diverse audiences. Some of them were strictly popular, providing 
Europeans with news about an exotic region. Their main goal was to attract the 
attention of European congregations and other protestant churches to Moravian 
enterprises in order to obtain moral and financial support for their Himalayan 
missions. The reports’ main purpose was to present everyday life of indigenous 
people, their traditional beliefs and customs, flora and fauna of the Himalayas, its 
physiographic and climatic diversity. In doing so, they undoubtedly succeeded 
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in bringing the West and East closer together. These popular publications, which 
at that time had a very practical significance for the Brethren, possess hardly 
any educational merit today. Their importance can only be revealed through 
meticulous analysis, like most historical sources. 

The results of the Moravians’ scientific research - which was endorsed 
neither by the Moravian Mission Board nor the “rank-and-file” members from 
Europe, who would all have preferred to see the emergence of strong indigenous 
congregations instead - remain valuable to this day. Although initially their 
impact was limited - they only aroused interest among a narrow circle of 
specialists and hobbyists - they occupy a strong position in the history of the 
dynamically growing field of Tibetology, offering inspiration to many scholars 
and a starting point for further research. The fact that the Moravians’ works are 
still being critically interpreted, verified and improved is the best evidence of 
their relevance to academia today, and to their ability to arouse emotions and 
controversies. Dictionaries, grammar books and general linguistic texts have the 
advantage of systematising knowledge at a certain level of expertise. Moravian 
historical research and translations of both classical religious literature and local 
literary works contributed to the development of European research and sparked 
the local people's interest in their own history (both from a regional and Indian 
perspective). The publications on Himalayan folklore are an especially valuable 
and unique source, as the phenomena they describe are dying out. Unlike the 
historical publications, however, the studies on oral and musical folklore have 
not attracted much attention from the people they describe. So far, they have not 
been reprinted and remain known only among scholars. 
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CONCLUSION 


Christian missions, apart from the very earliest, so-called Apostolic missions, 
were not only involved in the dissemination of a specific religious system, they 
also supported the expansion of European territory and influence. This was most 
clearly visible during the “age of voyages of discovery”. This was most clearly 
visible during the time of the great geographical discoveries, when Christianity 
became an integral part of colonialism. Defining whether activities directed at 
local peoples were “evangelisation” or “civilising’, determining what distinguished 
these two approaches, establishing the “proper” order of their significance from 
among those proposed by the proponents of particular positions, and ultimately 
the lack of practical differences between these positions, are not essential issues 
from a historical perspective. What is more important is that colonialism, which 
manifested itself in, among other things, the exploitation of natural resources 
and labour and in the expansion of markets, was also a process involving the 
“export” of Europeans and their social thinking and technology, as well as flora, 
fauna and even diseases native to Europe.** The Christianity with which the 
white colonisers identified themselves, like all “great religions’, was closely and 
inseparably intertwined with the social system related to it. Among those targeted 
for evangelisation, meanwhile, Christian missionary activities invariably resulted 
in an upsetting of the existing order of things. 

Following the absolute domination of specialised Roman Catholic missions 
from the 16th to the end of the 17th c., Protestants began setting up their 
own religious outposts in distant territories. Initially these were undertakings 
by individual pastors, and only later involved the organised activity of whole 
communities. The Moravians, who established their first mission in 1732, were 
a pioneering example of this new protestant phenomenon, with the missionaries 
they sent receiving support from throughout the Protestant Christian community 
in Europe. I shall put aside here the question of who initiated the first evangelising 
activities outside of Europe. What is clear, however, is that the Moravians had an 
important influence on the establishment of other missionary that would later 


848 Seth 1999: 113-114; Crosby 2004; Kavunkal 2004. 
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become the most active among Protestant Christians. The Moravians ties with the 
Wesley brothers and the Methodist Church they founded, as well as the Brethren’s 
role in helping them found the first mission in the West Indies (1786), are well 
known. A similarly important role was played by the Brethren in the creation of 
the Baptist Missionary Society (1792), London Missionary Society (1795) and 
Church Missionary Society (1799). Cooperation between these organisations, 
sometimes referred to as the “Protestant coalition’, included the joint planning of 
undertakings in particular areas, exchanges of experience, and the establishment 
of personal contacts that made daily life in the missions easier.*” 

The Moravian congregation, like most new religious movements, early in 
their activities, strongly accentuated how they differed from others. As a result, 
they preferred living in isolation - their settlements were located in sparsely 
populated areas, preferably “on virgin soil”*°. Limited contact with the external 
world fostered closer integration among the inhabitants, who shared not only 
their place of residence, but also a common doctrine and associated religious 
dictates and practices. The strengthening of ties between members of the 
Brethren was also facilitated by a strict organisation of daily life. The community's 
structure was rigidly defined, as were the duties and rights of its members. The 
structures of the community were strictly defined, as were the duties and rights 
that bound all of its members. Work (usually in the crafts or agriculture) was an 
important element of the lives of the Brethren, thanks to which they were largely 
economically self-sufficient. The value they attached to the role of education, in 
turn, contributed to the growth of the Moravians’ social capital. The universal 
duty to attend school applied even to very young children, and a variety of 
courses were also organised for adults. The younger generations received a solid 
secondary education, with the most talented being sent to study at university. 
The Moravians also provided for the social security of those living within their 
settlements - an innovative solution in 18th-century Europe. To ensure that 
the elderly lived a dignified life, they were provided with a pension and care 
homes and hospitals were set up to care for them. The Moravians also operated 
créches, nursery schools and orphanages. This system supported the growth 
and strengthening of the congregation. Such an organisation of life guaranteed 
the stability of the community. Each individual was given the opportunity for 
personal development, but the primary goal of membership in the community 
was living a devout religious life and working on behalf of other members of the 
congregation. This means of organising and directing life was a consequence of 
the Hussite heritage from which the founders of the community emerged. 

8 Porter 2002: 571-572. 


80 “Tsolated areas” refer mainly to colonial territories. Moravians established several missions 
in cities as well, which was part of their activity in Europe. 
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The religious refugees from Moravia and various German states who 
arrived in Saxony at the beginning of the 18th c. could have merely created their 
own distinct new faith. They would have undoubtedly remained just one of the 
many, relatively insignificant Protestant churches that arose in opposition to 
the Lutheran church, were it not for the personal engagement of Count N.L. 
von Zinzendorf. His joining and assuming leadership of the congregation was 
of enormous significance for this religious group, and its doctrines and modus 
operandi. It was at his instigation that the Brethren adopted and began to 
implement the concept of missionary Christianity, which led to its becoming an 
influential Protestant organisation. Thanks to its leader, who was of aristocratic 
origins and shared blood ties with many members of Europe's royal houses, the 
group was granted the opportunity to begin missionary work in the Danish 
colonies. In time, it gained the support of various Protestant organisations, 
thanks to which it was able to exert pressure on the colonial rulers and authorities 
to allow the conversion of remote peoples. In some cases, the Moravians even 
received financial support from them for these undertakings; however, this was 
not the rule and in most instances, the missions organised by the Moravians were 
their venture alone. 

Establishing evangelisation as the group’s fundamental aim had important 
consequences. Firstly, it provided a common goal that united the Moravian 
founding settlement in Hernnhut, calming doctrinal disagreements between 
their members. Secondly, it mobilised them, both in terms of their efforts to 
gather funds to maintain the mission and in the sense of providing focus to their 
religious practices. Having such far-reaching goals ensured that many years of 
work lay ahead for the group.*”! A certain truism emerges here: namely, that the 
Moravians were capable of undertaking missionary work thanks to the strength 
of its congregation and its close integration, which in turn, was a result of their 
strategy of acting in social isolation. At the same time, the evangelical work the 
group carried out in non-European countries (to a greater degree than its results), 
strengthened the degree to which its members identified with the aims of the 
community, providing testimony of their religious engagement and confirmation 
of the rightness of their chosen path. 

The Moravians were not a homogeneous group, and not all of its members 
undertook evangelical work, though at times it might seem this way. The 
inhabitants of every settlement supported both themselves and a particular 
group of missionaries. A model undertaking of this type was Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania, which was meant to provide a spiritual centre for all the Moravians 


85! The need to find a missionary goal beyond the community, even during its creation, is also 
emphasized by Anderson (1874: 105-107). 
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in the New World and act as a strategic hub for white settlers inhabiting this 
part of America. By the end of the 18th c., several more such settlements had 
been created.** Their organisation was overseen by H.A.G. Spangenberg, who 
reformed the community’s finances. His idea was to create an economic system in 
which all members worked for the common good. Private property was severely 
limited and income was pooled in a community chest, out of which communal 
and missionary activities were funded. During this period, Moravian society was 
divided into a “home congregation” (composed of farmers, craftsmen, traders 
and representatives of other professions working for the common good, who 
were additionally ascribed to groups of specific age and standing - the “choirs”) 
and a “congregation of pilgrims” (composed of missionaries, evangelists and 
teachers).*°° It should be emphasized that the determination to realise these 
ideals faded over time. 

In considering the various activities of the Brethren, it should be borne in 
mind that despite the group’s wide influence on the Protestant population of 
Europe and America at the time, it was never a numerically large community. At 
the moment of its creation in 1727, it consisted of no more then a few hundred 
people. During the early stage of the formation of the Unity, its leader, Zinzendorf, 
was banished for many years from Prussia (1736-1755), and its activities were 
banned on American territory until the middle of the 18th c. (it had earlier been 
accused of being a sect on several occasions). This limited the supply of new 
members. After many years of efforts, the Moravians managed to gain the status 
of an independent religious group in the territories belonging to the British 
Crown (1749). Along with the right to settle and practice their faith, they were 
also granted the right to refuse to swear oaths or serve as jurors in criminal cases, 
and were exempted from military service. 

The group changed in composition and size for obvious reasons after the 
1730s, when the first missionary centres were set up. As new overseas congregations 
were established, Europeans began to constitute a minority among the Brethren. 
The communities on the Indo-Tibetan border — the subject of this work - were 
marginal in terms of their numbers. They totalled some 450 people**, which 
represented a tiny fraction of all the Brethren worldwide. These facts are reflected 


82 Moravian settlements were set up mainly in North America, where there was a large group 
of Brethren. They were to form the basis for a new, ideal society comprised of Germans and 
Native Americans, which Zinzendorf sought to create. Due to his disappointment with the state 
of European morality, and the lack of readiness to adopt new religious ideas, he wanted to totally 
transform life there. 

853 Haller 1958: 207-209. 

84 The above number refers to the total group of indigenous Moravians in Lahaul, Kinnaur and 
Ladakh, who were steady in their faith, from the beginning of the establishment of the missions 
there in 1854 up to 1956, when the Moravians of European origin left India. 
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in the situation today. Of the approx. 800,000 Moravians around the world, only 
about 28,000 adherents live in Europe (25,000 in continental Europe and a further 
3,000 in Great Britain), and non-European congregations are composed entirely 
of local inhabitants. 

The manner in which the Brethren acted and were organised was comparable 
to that of the earliest Roman Catholic missions they so fiercely criticised. In many 
regards, they adopted Jesuit practices, intentionally or not *°. The similarities 
between these groupings even include the circumstances of their creation. They 
were both called to life in periods of spiritual crisis and both faced the problem 
of divisions in the Christian world, in which secular influence was growing (in 
the case of the Moravians, this was the ongoing fragmentation of the Protestant 
church**). Another feature they shared was an initial rapid growth in their 
numbers, thoughbothremainedrelativelyclosedcommunities. Furthersimilarities 
concern their internal structures and organisation, the foundation of which was 
a hierarchy based on discipline, service and individual poverty. Both the Jesuits 
and Moravians called themselves “new Christians’, by which they demonstrated 
that they had been “chosen” to take a lead role in the renewal they anticipated. 
This feeling was associated with a desire to realise a utopian goal — building ideal 
Christian societies. The Moravians also thought that their exceptional qualities 
gave them the right to freely interpret the Bible, unlike orthodox Lutherans or 
Catholics.*” The similarities between the communities include their systems of 
financing and the geographical organisation of the local Christian settlements 
they established. Their economic foundation was agricultural production, from 
which they earned income, either through barter or sale. As a rule, they grew 
modified varieties and species of European plants, as well as local ones. Their 
villages and towns were intended to be entirely self-sufficient, independent of 
colonial power centres and local “pagans”.** In them, the indigenous people were 
to live humbly, but comfortably, embodying evangelical ideals. The Moravians 
and Jesuits preferred settlements with a fixed spatial arrangement, with a church, 
school and cemetery at the centre. A main street separated the settlement into 
two equal parts, and the remaining roads crossed it at right angles. Identical 
residential homes were built along the sides.*°° 


855 J did not find in sources any traces proving that Moravians’ leaders took into consideration 
the experiences of Catholic missionary convents in planning their own activities. 

86 The creation of a number of new Protestant communities initially disinclined Zinzendorf 
from forming yet another religious group. For several years, he tried to integrate the settlers 
(Moravians and those from other German religious minorities) into the Lutheran church, and 
only after these efforts failed, did he decide to found the Unitas Fratrum (see: chapter I). 

857 Krizova 2002: 144-145, 149-151. 

858 McHugh 1966: 413. 

85° Mahr 1948:182. 
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Why did certain European governments and ruling administrations in 
overseas territories consent to the Brethren carrying out evangelisation work 
among the indigenous peoples? They were impressed by their work ethic, their 
intensive agricultural activities, and their setting up of villages and towns without 
political aspirations.*® The religious aspects of their activity were of secondary 
importance to decision-makers. The Moravians were simply good, trouble-free 
colonisers. They exerted a positive influence on their fellow settlers, who usually 
came from different Christian traditions, and more than once played the role 
of mediators in conflicts between Europeans, and even more often acted as 
intermediaries between the colonists and the indigenous population. 

The Moravians initiated what would be a long-standing missionary presence 
in the mountain regions of northern India. The combined area of historical 
Lahaul, Kinnaur and Ladakh was around 150,000km? and was thus sufficiently 
large for other missionary groups to find space for their work, as well. The main 
obstacle to other organisations setting up missionary posts was not so much an 
inability to do so, but a lack of desire.**' The representatives of other churches 
or missionary societies preferred easier terrain, closer to large urban centres. 
This was a distinguishing feature of the Moravians, who from the outset of their 
activities located their missions in inaccessible areas, preferably among peoples 
who had not had previous contact with missionaries (Tierra del Fuego, Greenland, 
Labrador, Australia, East Africa). Evangelising among such isolated societies 
allowed them to avoid competition and confrontation with other groupings. This 
attitude resulted from the Brethren’s doctrinal position that the task of Moravian- 
Europeans was to make religious literature available in indigenous languages, 
to help organise local congregations, and to prepare local Christians to operate 
independently. The Brethren’s attempts to establish indigenous leadership in local 
congregations, a policy they implemented from the latter half of the 18th c., was 
generally still considered an innovative and progressive approach at the end of the 
19th c., and was formulated as a recommendation by the International Missionary 
Council in 1947.8° Only after the World War II did the majority of Protestant 
churches give local congregations the right to independence; as a consequence, 
their communities became increasingly autonomous. The Moravians decided 
much earlier than other missionary groupings that local preachers were more 
effective than Europeans in their evangelising work. 


860 cf. Westmeier 1997: 174. 

*6! The first competiting missionary group appeared there at the turn of the 19th and 20th c. 
In Leh, two Dutch missionaries ran a Catholic mission for ten years (1888-1898). The other case 
is not of that kind. The presence of the Salvation Army in Chini (from 1906 to about 1940) was 
arranged in consultation with the Moravians, and followed their removal from that mission in 
Kinnaur. Salvation Army bought the plot and buildings from the Moravians. 

82 McAfee 1967: 28. 
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In the context of to the activities of Moravian communities around the 
world, the missions run in the Western Himalayas stood out both in terms of their 
smaller scale and the poor results of their Christianisation efforts: they failed to 
create a single settlement inhabited exclusively by indigenous Moravians. My aim 
was to research the course and scope of the influence of European Moravians on 
local cultures and also, to a lesser degree, to depict the role of these missionaries 
in popularising knowledge about the Himalayan region in Europe and the United 
States. Realising those goals required tracing the history of the missions and how 
they were run from within the context of the history and doctrines of the Unity 
of Brethren itself. 

An important factor affecting evangelical efforts, as well as the daily lives 
of the missionaries and proselytisers, was the existing local religions. I was 
especially interested in determining which institutions of faith played a leading 
role in the region and their influence on the Moravians’ failure to convert the 
indigeonous people. The location of their missions meant that the Brethren found 
themselves in a predominantly Buddhist area. It can be assumed that the local 
population had had no earlier contact with Christianity before the Moravians 
set up their missionary outposts and translated Christian literature into Tibetan 
and vernacular languages. The relationship between the missionaries and 
representatives of the Buddhist hierarchy was complex. Both questions of doctrine 
and local conditions (specific socio-political factors) affected the character and 
course of these relations. Even high-ranking lamas from prominent monasteries 
expressed an interest in these new ideas and sometimes undertook study of 
Christian texts**’. This attitude could be rooted in well-established Buddhist 
traditions concerning religious discourses. At the same time, influential lamas 
called on their followers to reject these new beliefs and to boycott the missionaries. 
Such behaviour was usually a reaction to particular initiatives undertaken by the 
Europeans and to specific local events (land purchases, expansion of mission 
posts, setting up of schools) that constituted a threat to the status quo. There were 
also protests against what the Brethren represented - from the new way of life 
they offered to the different culture and alien beliefs they represented. Moreover, 
this reluctance was symptomatic of a desire to avoid upsetting the existing social 
structure, which, in the case of the lamas, could result in a loss of influence. The 
isolationist tendencies shown by the Buddhists were also fostered by geopolitical 
factors. In neighbouring Tibet, a policy of separation and conflict avoidance was 


863 In this extremely interesting matter there is a need for additional sources in order to say 
something more. Moravians quite often wrote about the “great interest” that the lamas showed in 
Christan texts (in Tibetan). However, the real strength of this interest is, and probably will remain, 
unknown. 
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intended to shield their world from change. This was expressed in practical terms 
by efforts there to ignore the changes taking place in British India, a policy that 
continued until the middle of the 20th century. It should be noted that the strategy 
adopted by the Buddhist hierarchy, aided by the local rulers and aristocracy, 
achieved the desired effect. They managed to effectively stop the local population 
from maintaining close contacts with the “whites”, without openly opposing the 
missionaries. In turn, the attitude of the Moravians towards Buddhism and local 
religious habits resulted from their deep conviction of the inherent superiority 
of Christianity - which they considered to be a revealed truth that justified their 
evangelisation practices. The Brethren’s doctrinal beliefs prevented them from 
adopting any elements whatsoever of other religions; any dialogue in terms of 
worldview was thus impossible. 

The adoption of Christianity by local neophytes entailed their immediate 
exclusion from the local community, which carried severe consequences. For 
this reason, the vast majority of local Christians came from the poorest social 
strata***, Because they possessed almost no property and lacked an education, 
any change offered to them could only improve their existence. As a result, 
the Moravians took responsibility for their education and assumed the role of 
patrons, guaranteeing them a means of support. Interest among the local people 
in Christianity was often mercantile in character - it grew according to the season 
(i.e., during the winter and early spring) and in situations that offered specific 
benefits (an offer of employment, low-priced leases on land, or the opportunity to 
obtain farmland). In such cases, the neophytes were never even baptised because 
the majority of these “faithful” did not manage to complete the several years of 
preparation the Moravians required from candidates to learn about the Christian 
religion. Even among those who were baptised, many resigned from membership 
in the congregation and returned to their former beliefs once either their material 
situation improved, the specific benefits they sought had already been received, 
or they chose to marry an adherent of one of the traditional religions. For these 
reasons, the direct results of the Brethren’s evangelisation efforts were meagre. 
From my calculations it turns out that in the first 20 years of activity in Lahaul, 
nine people were baptised, but only one Lahauli was among them; at the turn 
of the 19th and 20th c., the local congregation numbered 42 people (including 
27 children). When the post in Keylong closed its doors in 1940, there were less 
than 20 Lahauli among the local Christians - almost all of whom ultimately 
rejected their new religion and returned to their traditional beliefs. The posts 
in Kinnaur at the peak period of development had 64 indigenous Christians (of 


84 The poverty of indigenous Christians was particularly evident in Lahaul and Kinnaur. In 
Leh, though not in the whole of Ladakh, the situation was not so obvious. 
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which almost half were children), but in the years that followed, most returned 
to Buddhism. Through the next four decades, the Brethren baptised only a few 
Ladakhis and a dozen or so children. Even the main mission in Leh (Ladakh) 
in the middle of the 20th c. numbered only 36 people. Local Christian groups 
were unable to provide for themselves, and the full autonomy to which European 
Moravians aspired was only achieved in the area of Ladakh, and even there, this 
required more than 60 years of effort. 

In light of these facts, can we say that this failure of Christianisation was 
a consequence of not adapting evangelical work to local conditions? During 
the first few decades of the Moravians’ missionary work in the Himalayas, they 
indeed did not understand that the people living there had a totally different 
way of perceiving the world than Europeans, nor did they appreciate how 
deeply rooted and conditioned these perceptions were.°® The cultural distance 
between the representatives of these two worlds was so great that although the 
Moravians doggedly maintained their efforts, the locals consistently responded 
with indifference and a general lack of interest in changing their ways. The main 
strength of the high-mountain peoples, not fully recognised by the Brethren, 
was a coherent code of behaviour, strongly rooted in tradition, that bound them 
together. The religion of their forbears formed an integral part of this code, and 
also covered many areas of activity that the Moravians did not perceive as having 
a religious context. Behaving according to age-old, established norms was both 
a safe and socially approved choice for the local inhabitants. In large part it was 
thanks to this strategy that settlements in high mountain areas survived in spite 
of difficult environmental conditions. For the Moravians, existential musings 
were such a natural part of life that assumed everybody asked themselves similar 
questions and sought answers to them. In order to draw the locals into discussions 
about their religion and worldview, the missionaries had to change their way of 
thinking, to persuade them to limit their conception of the sphere of the sacred. 
As long as the local inhabitants associated almost every action with the presence 
of supernatural beings, and believed their immediate environment was filled 
with legions of good and evil spirits, they believed their contacts with Europeans, 
not to mention their adoption of a new and alien religion, could have disastrous 
effects for them and their society as a whole. From the time of their arrival in the 
Himalayas, the Moravians behaved as if they were directing their religious and 
cultural messages to other Europeans. They expected that the cultural solutions 


865 That is the one of the hardest questions to address. I have stressed repeatedly in the text that 
the Moravians were deeply aware of need to translate cultures, but their understanding in the 19th 
c. was inadequate from a modern anthropological viewpoint. Their perspective thus cannot be 
transferred to the contemporary situation. 
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they were proposing would be received with gratitude and put into action because, 
in the eyes of the missionaries, these were progressive changes. Responsibility 
for such an instrumental approach to members of the indigenous society lies 
with the first Moravians (Heyde and Pagell), who seemed to ignore the previous 
missionary experiences of their group. They set up their missions and educational 
institutions and initiated their activities without studying the local cultures in 
detail beforehand in order to obtain more information about them. This attitude 
changed after several, and sometimes a few dozen, years of their presence on the 
Indo-Tibetan border. The Brethren began to perceive local cultural contexts more 
clearly and adapt their activities to better accommodate the mentality of the local 
populations, their perception of the world, and their religious conceptions. 

The activities of the missionaries went beyond their strictly missionary 
work. In my efforts to classifying the work of the Moravians, I divided these into 
initiatives affecting the functioning of the social and economic spheres of the 
local communities. I also separated the Brethren’s publishing and educational 
activities. I tried to show that the broad range of Moravian works and the practical 
solutions proposed by the missionaries were related to the group’s doctrine and 
reflected practices already in use by the majority of Protestant churches. 

The Brethren’s activities in the economic sphere (agriculture, crafts, 
architecture and communication) were largely related to their need to ensure 
self-sufficiency for their indigenous supporters and adherents. This led to the 
spread of certain crops and agricultural technologies that originated from 
Europe. The scope of these innovations was limited due to the small number 
of missionaries, the limited agricultural area they had at their disposal, and the 
lack of relevant knowledge among the group’s members - new arrivals were 
often unable to continue undertakings initiated by their predecessors. However, 
innovations in agriculture led to the most lasting cultural changes introduced in 
the Himalayas by the Brethren. Ina process that took several decades, these new 
methods were tested and eventually gained social acceptance. This was a classic 
case of cultural diffusion; before the arrival of the Moravians, the farming of 
rye, potatoes, and a certain green vegetables, tubers and oil-producing crops 
was unknown. Those plants that successfully acclimatised in the mission fields 
provided seed for further crops, which later spread beyond the bounds of the 
districts in which the missions were located. The wider dissemination of these 
crops provides evidence of the demonstrative and educational function of 
Moravian farms. These innovations proved to be long lasting, and continue to 
be used by farmers in the region today. The mountain regions of India produce 
crops mostly for lowland domestic markets, which brings local farmers good 
profits. 
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Themissionariesalsomodernised traditional crafts, introducingnewmethods 
for using locally available raw materials and activating people economically, 
especially women and young girls. Activities initiated and supported by the 
Brethren led to the development of cooperative style production - a solution 
valued by the government in modern-day India. The Moravians strengthened 
and modernised handicrafts by introducing the use of woollen yarn. Some of 
the activities propagated by the missionaries, especially weaving with the use 
of a broadloom and hand knitting, were accepted by the local people and are 
regarded today as traditional elements of the local culture. These technologies 
spread and are now applied far beyond the areas where the Brethren were 
formerly active. 

Education played a leading role in the Moravians’ activities in the social 
sphere. Before the Moravians arrived in the areas furthest to the north of today’s 
India, the only “schools” were located in Buddhist monasteries. The Moravian 
schools, and later public schools under missionary supervision were for several 
decades the only institutions of their kind in the whole of Lahaul and Kinnaur 
and in part of Ladakh. The value the Brethren placed on the role of learning 
resulted from their belief that an elementary education provided the foundation 
for making conscious choices in life, including decisions concerning religion. 
The Moravians assumed that every person was endowed with God’s grace, and 
would accept their religion as the only true one if they were able to read and 
understand the Bible and Christian writings. In my discussion of this area of 
missionary activity, I paid close attention to the variety of educational initiatives 
launched by the Moravians (elementary education, craft classes, agricultural 
training; main and branch schools), the solutions they pioneered (choice of 
subjects and syllabuses), as well as the qualitative changes they introduced 
(educating women and young girls). I present the process of evolution the 
missionaries’ views underwent in terms of the organisation of elementary 
education on a year-round or seasonal calendar. An important aspect of the 
Moravians’ educational activities was the scale of this undertaking. Mission 
schools operated year-round and seasonally, not only in the settlements where 
missionary work was ongoing, but in small country villages, as well. In spite of 
the generally poor results obtained in these educational posts, the work of the 
missionaries should still be considered valuable, as they provided thousands 
of children with access to the basics of a general education. Pupils receiving 
an elementary education constituted about 10% of the children living in the 
Himalayan districts®*®. 


866 Based on my own approximate calculations, taking into account the number of students in 
Moravian schools and the total population of particular districts. 
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Although the Moravians stressed the secular nature of their schools, they 
remained places of religious indoctrination and inculcating a European way of 
viewing the world, of which the parents of potential pupils generally disapproved. 
The local inhabitants saw the schools as agents of an alien culture, propagating 
a knowledge of English, and a calendar, geography, history and approach to nature 
that was alien to them - and, in addition, associated with the British colonisers. 
Mistrust was expressed through boycotts of the schools and missions, and in 
accusations made to the local authorities, which led to the removal of the Brethren 
from their teaching posts in the Lahaul. Assessing the Moravians’ schooling practices 
from today’s perspective, it could be argued that they made a fundamental mistake 
by imposing teaching in the Tibetan language, despite the fact that local languages 
— and later, in some cases, Urdu, Hindi or English (which were also taught in their 
schools) - were more popular. Moreover, Tibetan was difficult, and learning it 
even to a basic level took several years or more. From their point of view, it was 
a rational decision, serving to widen the group of potential readers of the Bible, 
which had been translated into Tibetan. A significant role here was played by the 
groups plans to carry out evangelisation in Tibet proper. In traditional monastery 
schools, Tibetan was taught, as well, in order to make it possible for school-leavers 
to study classical Buddhist scripture; however, the range of topics taught was much 
narrower than in the Moravian schools, and it was easier for the monks to teach 
in this language. On top of this, the Brethren made Tibetan the basic medium for 
their teaching; they published textbooks in history, biology and geography in this 
language, which made it more difficult for the children to acquire a basic knowledge 
of these subjects. It seems that a better decision would have been to treat Tibetan 
like any other subject, while making the language of instruction Hindi or Urdu, 
which was in fact the case for nearly 20 years in the year-round government schools 
run by the Moravians in Lahaul. One cause for this inconsistency in the Moravians’ 
actions was the lack of a long-term plan of action. 

However, the reasons for the Brethren’s failure to christianise the Himalayan 
peoples were not associated solely with the choice of languages used in 
teaching and evangelising. Many missionary groups facing similar decisions 
achieved varying results. The board of the American Missions,*®” for example, 
recommended that evangelising be supported by teaching and reading materials 
provided in Western languages - preferably English - so that the “pagans” would 
more easily assimilate the ways of their “white” neighbours and adopt from 
them the “right” habits and behaviours. After 40 years of continuing along this 
path, they ascertained that the locals who knew English were “haughty to their 
parents and the rest of society’, and that the local Christian community could 


87 Report from 1816 after: Anderson 1874: 98-99. 
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not count on their help or involvement. In response, the group began teaching 
in the local languages. English was used as the language of instruction, however, 
in the middle schools run by the American Missionary Association in Beirut 
(1835-1842). Pupils even wore clothing modelled on European dress. As a result, 
school-leavers lost their sense of national identity and no longer wanted to 
maintain their ties with the local population, much less evangelise them. Thus, 
it was only after serious problems were signalled that the missionaries chose to 
abandon intensive English classes and the imposition of Western habits, and 
change the basic language of instruction at the school to Arabic. The Moravians 
did not make mistakes of this kind; although they made a poor choice in terms 
of the language of evangelisation, they did not impose English. 

The Moravians also brought modern medicine to the high mountain regions 
of India. During the hundred year history of the mission, aid was provided 
in more than 200,000 cases. This means, statistically speaking, that all the 
inhabitants of the region could have received treatment from the missions, with 
some being treated multiple times. The medical care introduced by the Brethren 
was pioneering, and was both widely available and affordable. The European 
medications used were generally more effective than those previously available, 
and included vaccines, which were previously unheard of in the area. 

The last group of issues dealt with in this book concerns the Moravians’ 
contribution to the knowledge of Himalayan culture. The range and significance 
of academic (linguistic, historical, archaeological, ethnographic, musicological, 
geographical and botanical) studies written by missionaries have been classified 
and divided into two groups. The first of these includes linguistic works serving 
the fundamental goal of making the Holy Bible available to local readers. It 
includes works on the grammars of Himalayan languages, dictionaries and 
academic essays on linguistics, as well as translations of classical Buddhist 
literature into German and English. Most of these works served to familiarise 
Europeans with local cultural contexts, and were thus intended to facilitate the 
spreading of the Christian religion by improving missionaries’ knowledge of 
local conditions. The second group of significant publications by the Moravians 
resulted from the individual interests, predispositions and academic aspirations 
of particular missionaries. Works on history, archaeology, and the flora and fauna 
of the region, I have provisionally labelled as “secular”. 

The image of the Moravian Brethren’s missionary work presented here 
resembles a mosaic, in that it is fragmentary, a result of the order in which 
I have arranged the topics discussed. However, the mission can also be viewed 
from a historical perspective. Such a holistic view enables different stages in 
the missionaries’ activities to be distinguished. Following periods of growth, 
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increased activity, and even success, came years of stagnation. Although the types 
of missionary work undertaken by the Moravians remained essentially the same, 
during particular periods, different aspects were emphasized. Historical events 
undoubtedly influenced this (e.g. the outbreak of World War I and the ensuing 
removal of German-born missionaries from areas under British control, changes 
in local rulers, India’s regaining independence). Due to the small number of 
missionaries working in the border area, their individual features of character 
played a significant role. In the histories of each outpost, one finds descriptions 
of people with extraordinary talents, interests and abilities. These individuals 
had a powerful influence on the direction and intensity of work carried out in 
the missions where they were present, which experienced intensive development 
during these periods. Likewise, in a number of instances, whole realms of activity 
collapsed as the result of the infirmity, leave of absence, or death of a specific 
missionary. The Moravians’ academic achievements, for example, were linked in 
particular to H.A. Jaschke and A.H. Francke. The tenure of W. Asboe, in turn, 
was a time when the congregation was especially well managed, and initiated 
a range of craft-based undertakings. The most stable periods in the provision of 
medical care were connected with the work of K. Marx, EB. Shawe and M. andN. 
Driver. The professional activation of local women was unquestionably due to the 
work of M. Heyde. A.W. Heyde'’s knowledge and love of botany formed the basis 
for the Moravians’ successes in agriculture. Hence, the actions of one individual 
could, in specific circumstances, affect the broader popular reception of the 
missions’ activities, while other times, a single individual's personal authority 
(e.g. A.W. Heyde, M. Heyde, M. Shawe, N. Driver, W. Asboe) could influence the 
missionaries’ social acceptance locally. 

In the case of the missions located along the Indo-Tibetan border (1856- 
1900), the Moravians became important intermediaries between the worlds of 
the East and West. For many decades no other Protestant group maintained an 
outpost so far north on the subcontinent, despite the fact that the Brethren’s 
missions did not cover the entire Western Himalayan region, or even all of the 
districts where the missions were located, which were more like islands dotting 
the land. The Moravians’ attempts to evangelise people who had never had any 
previous contact with missionaries resulted in consequences that they did not 
foresee. Although they had anticipated encountering mistrust from the locals, 
they did not expect hostility. Their proselytising was rooted in members idealistic 
attitudes, and their belief in the divine power of the Bible and the need to spread 
the Word of God. However, it was not merely the Brethren’s indoctrination 
efforts that generated such strong resistance in the societies where they worked, 
but also the pioneering nature of their presence. The missionaries were, after 
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all, the first Europeans to permanently settle in the border areas. Although over 
time the resistance of the local people dwindled, it was replaced by a general 
passivity. The initial hostility towards what the European missionaries had 
introduced from outside, over the years, evolved into a “taker” mentality. The 
local inhabitants accepted and made use of those things that did not go against 
their fundamental values, and which made life more comfortable. They tolerated 
the missionaries because they provided medical care and schooling, taught crafts 
and offered employment (hired hands, craftsmanship). Yet, the local communities 
continued to resist, to varying degrees, encroachments on their religious identity 
through the missionaries’ evangelisation efforts. Hence, there were boycotts 
of their schools in response to linking teaching with religious indoctrination, 
low levels of attendance at schools, protests against promoting local Christian 
officials to higher office, and a negative reception to the changes the Moravians 
introduced into written Tibetan. The local Christians and aspiring Christians, 
in turn, expected the missionaries to provide them with a means for supporting 
themselves, or even, to provide for their support directly. Many “conversions” 
were instrumentally motivated — the aim of the locals was to gain access to desired 
goods, rather than to become practicing Christians. The resulting interest in the 
new faith, and their involvement in it, was usually brief. 

The fundamental problem was not so much Christianity itself, as the 
rigorous form of it proposed by the Moravians. In assessing this issue, we need 
to remember that most European and American Protestant groups did not have 
a good understanding of the Brethren and did not adhere to their idealistic, 
utopian vision of the world. They were held up as a model to be imitated, but 
a certain reserve was maintained towards the Moravians’ religious doctrine. 
The behaviour of the Brethren did not accord with the norms accepted by most 
Protestants. For the Moravians, for example, small congregations did not mean 
failure. In accordance with their missionary doctrine, they sought leaders, 
people exceptionally “endowed with Grace’, who would evangelise their fellow 
citizens. The Moravians, in general, had problems attracting proselytisers to their 
missions the world over. In Australia, the outpost at Lake Boga (1850-1856) had 
to be closed due to the destruction caused by gold prospectors, and only a few 
people were baptised there. Another Australian mission in Ebenezer (1859-1904) 
also brought few lasting “conversions”: in the first six years, eight people were 
baptised and the local school attracted only 26 pupils. The number of locals under 
the influence of the missionaries in Ebenezer continued to rise until 1880, when 
there was a mass exodus to work in other regions of the country and epidemics 
of infectious disease killed off a large portion of the remaining population. In the 
last years of the 19th c., an average of 34 people participated in prayer meetings. 
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Ebenezer was eventually abandoned.*® Earlier activities among the Delaware 
people (in the 1860s and 1870s) in North America also ultimately failed from the 
point of view of evangelisation. Despite having baptised a large group of people 
and creating a chain of settlements, several massacres of “Moravian Indians” 
during the War of Independence caused the missionaries to lose their authority 
and their position as intermediaries in contacts with “whites” They essentially 
became redundant - their idealistic social vision did not survive a confrontation 
with modernity, which was encroaching into regions that had hitherto been 
relatively isolated.8° 

Evangelisation efforts in Eastern Tanzania (1890-) fared better. Here, the 
Moravians integrated their aspirations with Germany's colonial policies. They 
were supported by the government and given ownership of a large tract of 
farmland. At first, few local man gathered around the mission, and they mainly 
represented disenfranchised elements of society: freed slaves, refugees from other 
regions, orphans, and abandoned wives. The less disenfranchised members of 
the local society were not interested in this new religion or the opportunities for 
work and material assistance it offered. This situation changed when the German 
authorities began to implement colonial administrative laws. Then, even in 
outlying regions, army divisions began to appear regularly, taxes were collected, 
and brutal sanctions were applied against those who refused to cooperate. As 
a result, the Brethren became particularly useful — acting not only as interpreters, 
but above all, as protectors of newly baptised. Suddenly, within the course of 
a year, the Christian religion began to attract interest because it protected local 
villages and settlements better than the warriors. In 1890-1898, 21 locals were 
baptised, by 1904 the local Christian population totalled 2,000 people, and by 
1931 this number had risen to 10,000. In Tanzania, another successful effort was 
one that was never fully realised in India — the training of local preachers. At the 
turn of the century, the Moravians had still had no success in this area, but by 
1929 they were working with 182 indigenous members. By 1913, educated local 
Christians accounted for the majority of those at the Brethren’s 89 missionary 
and school outposts. 

Yet, like in the Himalayas, the Moravians’ educational efforts in Tanzania 
were also initially unsuccessful. Parents had to be given gifts (salt and clothing) 
to persuade them to send their children to school. The pupils regarded learning 
as a kind of work they performed for the missionaries, for which they deserved 
to receive some sort of compensation. The role of schools and education changed 
as traditional bartering began to be replaced by the money-based economy 


868 Edwards 2000: 4-7. 
869 Mahr 1948: 178-180. 
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introduced by the colonizers in 1904. The locals now realised that the information 
being passed on in the schools was valuable and that gaining an education would 
enable them to function effectively in these new, changing economic, social and 
political circumstances. School-leavers could work as teachers, missionaries’ 
assistants or find employment in the colonial administration as interpreters, 
tax collectors or messengers. For these reasons, the number of pupils attending 
Moravian schools finally began to rise at the beginning of the 20th c. In 1897, the 
Brethren had just 36 children in their care, whereas by the end of 1905 there were 
1,268, and a year later there were almost 4,200. Colonisation and the Christianity 
that accompanied were leaving a mark that would remain for many years to come. 
In 1959, over 70% of the almost 2,700 schools in the region of Tanganyika were 
run by missionaries, albeit not only Moravians.*” 

The cultures of the high-mountain border areas of India and Tibet were 
somewhat resistant to outside influences. The processes of acceptance and 
integration were long and drawn out, which prevented the missionaries from 
making any lasting changes in the traditional social structure. Minimal traces 
of their evangelising efforts are still visible in Ladakh, whereas in Lahaul and 
Kinnaur they have almost vanished over the years. Some elements of culture that 
appeared as a result of their non-missionary work, which the Brethren treated 
as ancillary, have survived. Local communities adopted those innovations they 
considered necessary and useful, unhesitatingly rejecting those elements they 
considered nonfunctional. Researchers in the region to this day avail themselves 
of the academic achievements of the Brethren. Now that the European 
Moravians’ activity in the Himalayas has definitively ended, it can be viewed 
from yet another perspective*’'. The creation of an independent state and the 
building of permanent transport links, enabling motorised transport to reach 
areas hitherto accessible only on foot or by pack animal, altered this relatively 
isolated world. It has opened up the region to outside influences, with which the 
local traditional cultures must now contend in order to survive. The presence, 
activity and solutions propagated by the Moravian Brethren in some way helped 
prepare these communities for the ongoing, inescapable changes facing them. 
What is more, they have helped the members of local groups play an active role 
in modern-day India. 


8 Gabbert 2001: 298-304. 
871 There are thriving local Moravian congregations in Leh, Shey and Khalatse, managed by 
indigenous leaders. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF MORAVIAN 
MISSIONARIES AND THEIR LOCAL 
ASSISTANTS 
(IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER) 


1. MISSIONARIES, MALE AND FEMALE 


ASBOE Walter 
(+ 2), son of Joyce (sent to school in England in 1933) 

Arrived in Leh with his wife directly from England in 1919. Ran the mission station 
in Keylong from 1926 to 1936, succeeding EE. Peter as superintendent of the mission 
in Leh and leader of the Himalayan mission from 1936 to 1952. The Asboes spent long 
periods of time in England for health reasons (1929-1930 and 1935, 1944-1946). They 
left Ladakh and returned to Europe in 1952. 


Bass Agnes Mary 
See: Shawe Agnes Mary 


BIRTILL Frances Maud 
See: Ribbach Frances Maud (née Birtill) 


BRUSKE Julius Traugott, born September 5, 1853 
(+ Elise Concordia Auguste Emilie née Schulz) 

Studied at the Missionary Seminary in Berlin (1876-79). Worked at a mission in 
central India (Gossner Mission in the East Indies) and attended the Theological Seminary 
in Ranchi (1879). Spoke fluent Hindi. Began his stay at the Moravian mission in Leh on 
November 26, 1894, and at the mission in Poo (together with T. Schreve) on August 4, 
1895. Arrived in December 1899 in Chini, where he set up a new mission station (1900- 
1906). Remained in Chini until spring 1904, then returned to Germany on account of his 
wife's poor health. Died on April 27, 1933. 


BRUSKE Elise Concordia Auguste Emilie (née Schulz) 
See: Briiske Julius Traugott 


BuRROUGHS Henry Frederick, born December 26, 1881 in Walworth, London 
(+ Ada née Moore) 

Graduate of the Mission College in Bristol, where he underwent nursing training. 
Arrived in Leh on October 18, 1913. Married A. Moore on April 6, 1915. Lived in Poo 
from 1916, and in Khalatse from 1918. Was often on health leave on account of his 
wife's poor health (in India and Europe). Left the mission service in 1927 and joined the 
Anglican church. 
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BURROUGHS Ada (née Moore) 
See: Burroughs Henry Frederick 
Lived in Leh from 1914. Married H. F. Burroughs April 6, 1915 


CHESTER 
Lived in Leh from November 1929. Left on health leave to Europe in 1931. Died 
in 1931 or 1932 in England. 


DRIVER Norman, born December 12, 1907 
(+Mary née Shawe) 

Arrived in Leh in 1934 and Khalatse in 1935, where he replaced EE. Peter Junior. 
Married M. Shawe in 1936. Became mission director in Khalatse in 1944. Was often 
on health leave on account of his wife’s poor health (1939, 1943, 1946-1947). Left the 
mission for the same reason in May 1952. Died on December 3, 1965. 


DRIVER Mary (née Shawe), born March 6, 1903. 

See: Driver Norman 

Arrived in Leh in 1930. Occupied the position of chief doctor of the Himalayan mission 
(1930-1952). Took several health leaves (including from 1934 to August 1935). Married N. 
Driver in 1936. Lived in Khalatse from autumn 1936 to May 1952, and occasionally in Leh. 
Returned with her husband to Europe in 1952. Died on March 4, 1963 


FICHTNER Kurt, born November 23, 1862 in Gnadenfrau (currently Wierzbie, Poland) 
(+ Emma Wilhelmine née Hichel) 

Lived in Leh from July 4, 1895 to 1897, and in Keylong from October 25, 1898 
- replaced A.W. Heyde. Was treasurer to the Himalayan mission from 1898 to 1905. 
In December 1899 founded a mission in Shimla, where he remained till December 30, 
1904. Left on holiday for Germany in 1905 and never returned to India. Began working 
for the Moravian Mission Board. Died on May 29, 1941 in Herrnhut. 


FICHTNER Emma Wilhelmine (née Hichel) 
See: Fichtner Kurt 


FRANCKE August Hermann, born November 5, 1870. 

(+ Anna Theodore née Weiz), sons: August Hermann (born August 14, 1898) and Walter 
Siegfried Dondrub (born August 8, 1900), daughter: Hilde Deskyid (born January 5, 
1903). 

Arrived in Leh, July 8, 1896. Married A. T. Weiz in Amritsar on March 30, 1897. 
Lived in Khalatsea from July 1, 1899 to 1904, and in Keylong from 1906 to 1908. Was 
twice on leave in Germany on account of his wife's illness (August 1904-1905; 1908- 
1909). Travelled through Western Tibet in 1909 and 1910. Was arrested and interned 
in Leh and Ahmednagar near Mumbai in September 1914. Repatriated to Germany in 
an exchange of prisoners in 1916. In the same year, he was called up to the German army 
as a translator. Stationed on the front during the war (1916-1918) in France, Romania 
and Serbia, where he was again imprisoned in 1918. Became a full professor at the 
Department of Philosophy of Berlin University in 1922. He was the first professor of 
Tibetan in Germany (1925). Died on February 16, 1930, in Berlin. 
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FRANCKE Anna Theodore (née Weiz) 
See: Francke August Hermann 


HAEEFNER August Wilhelm, born February 19, 1868 in Paramaribo (Surinam) 
(+ Lydia née Baumann) 

Arrived in Leh on August 20, 1897, and in Keylong in autumn 1898. On account 
of his wife’s illness, he left for Germany (in 1898 or 1899) and never returned to the 
Himalayan mission area. 


HAEEFNER Lydia (née Baumann) 
See: Haefner August Wilhelm 


HEBER (HEBER) Adolph Reeve, born March 1, 1883 in London 
(+ Kathleen Mary née Cole, doctor) 

Married K.M. Cole on July 10, 1913. Became chief doctor of the hospital in Leh 
on October 18, 1913. Changed his name to Heber during World War I. Called up for 
national service in India. Lived in Leh from 1916 together with EE. Peter. Twice took 
long breaks in India and Europe (1917, 1920-1921). Came to Leh once more in autumn 
1926. Left the mission in 1924. Lived in England from 1925. 


HEBER (HieBER) Kathleen Mary (née Cole) 
See: Hieber (Heber) Adolph Reeve 


HETTASCH Otto Gerhard, born November 14, 1871 was in Clarkson (South Africa) 
(+ Anna Emilie née Marx) 

Arrived in Leh on October 25, 1900, transferred to Chini in 1903, and then 
to Keylong in 1906. Went on a break to Germany in 1911 and never returned to India. 
Sent to a mission in South Africa in 1920. Died on October 21, 1964. 


HeETTascuH Anna Emilie (née Marx), 1874-1930. 
See: Hettasch Otto Gerhard. 


HEYDE August Wilhelm, born February 16, 1825 in Girlachsdorf 
(+ Marie Elisabeth née Hartmann) 

Learned his trade in Herrnhut (1837-1843). Arrived in India in 1853. Lived 
in Keylong from 1856 to 1898. Married M.E. Hartmann in 1859. Director of the 
Himalayan mission from 1892 to 1898. Retired to live in Darjeeling in 1898. Returned to 
Herrnhut May 29, 1902. Died in 1908 in Herrnhut. 


HEYDE Marie Elisabeth (née Hartmann) 
See: Heyde August Wilhelm 


JASCHKE Heinrich August, born May 17, 1817 in Herrnhut 
(+ Emilie Auguste née Rosenhauer) 

Worked as a teacher in the Christiansfeld Orphanage (Schleswig) from 1837, and as 
a teacher of classical and modern languages in the Moravian high school in Niesky from 
1842 to 1856. Fluent in 14 languages (including Polish). Arrived in Keylong in 1857. 
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Manager of the Himalayan mission from 1857 to 1863. Married E.A. Rosenhauer 
in 1859. Returned to Germany in 1865 on account of poor health. Died on September 
24, 1883 in Herrnhut. 


JASCHKE Emilie Auguste (née Rosenhauer), 1823-1901. 
See: Jaschke Heinrich August 


JONEs Dr. (2?) 


(+?) 


Kant Martha Pauline Lydia, born February 4, 1863 in Ober Peilau (today Pitawa Gorna) 
in Silesia, Poland 

Brought up in the Moravian orphanage in Herrnhut. Arrived in Leh October 27, 
1893. Left on leave for Germany in 1902 (problems acclimatising to high altitudes). 
Never returned to India. Married in 1904 and went on a mission to the United States. 


Kunick Hermann Wilhelm, born May 7, 1876 in Mamre (South Africa) 
(+ Catharina Rees née Miles) 

Graduate of the Moravian schools in Herrnhut and Kleinwelka (today Mate 
Wjelkowo, Poland). Worked as a missionary in Labrador from 1896. Arrived in Keylong 
November 11, 1904. Lived in Poo from 1906 to 1916. Later spent a few months in 
Khalatse (1916) and was then transferred to Keylong (1917-1920). Appointed presbyter 
in Leh July 18, 1920. Transferred to Khalatse in 1921 then again to Leh. Director of the 
Himalayan mission from 1919 to 1926. Often took health leave in Europe on account of 
his wife's poor health (1907-1909, 1913-1914, 1920). Returned to England in 1930. Died 
on December 11, 1956. 


KUNICK Catharina Rees (née Miles) 
See: Kunick Hermann Wilhelm 
Died on August 23, 1954. 


Marx Hermann Benno, born July 29, 1878 in Wittewater (South Africa) 
(+ Margareta Elisabeth née Lincke) 

Graduate of the Missionvorschule in K6nigsfeld (18932). Married M.E. Lincke 
April 24, 1904. Lived in Leh from autumn 1904, and in Poo from 1906 to 1909. Took 
leave in Germany from 1909 to 1910, during which he completed a course in medicine 
in Tubingen. Returned to Leh in autumn 1910. He was interned in India During World 
War I. Left for a break in the United States in 1919 and remained there as a missionary. 
Died on October 18, 1927. 


Marx Margareta Elisabeth (née Lincke) 
See: Marx Hermann Benno 


Marx Karl Rudolf, born January 9, 1857 in Niesky (Germany) 
(+ Marie Elisabeth née Weiz) 

Graduated from the medical school in Edinburgh in 1886. Arrived together with 
his wife in Leh in December 1886. Chief doctor of the Himalayan mission. Died, May 29, 
1891 during a typhus epidemic in Leh. 
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Marx Marie Elisabeth (née Weiz) 
See: Marx Karl Rudolf. Returned to Germany after her husband’s death. 


MILEs Catharina Rees 
See: Kunick Catharina Rees (née Miles) 


Moore Ada 
See: Burroughs Ada (née Moore) 


NoRDHEIM (?), born November 5, 1879 in Ober Peilau (today Pitawa Gorna), Silesia, 
Poland 

Lived in Leh from July 22, 1904. On leave in Europe from October 8, 1908 to July 8, 
1909. Returned to Leh (1909-1912). Travelled on leave to Europe December 19, 1912 and 
never returned to India. Died on October 17, 1948 in Bautzen (Budziszyn). 


OLSSON (?) 
Arrived in Leh in November 1929. Left permanently for Europe in 1932. 


PAGELL Johann Louis Eduard, born May 25, 1820 in Stettin (today Szczecin, Poland) 
(+ Caroline Frederike née Machtle) 

Arrived in India in 1853. One of the founders of the mission in Keylong (1856). 
Married C. FE Machtle in 1859. Founded the mission in Poo in 1865. Died on January 2, 
1883 in Poo. 


PAGELL Caroline Frederike (née Machtle) 
See: Pagell Johann Louis Eduard. Died on January 9, 1883 in Poo. 


PETER Fred (Friedrich) Eugen, born October 1, 1869 in Cenkovice (today Czech 
Republic) 
(9) 

Married in Shimla August 1899. Lived in Keylong from November 23, 1899. 
Director of the Himalayan mission (July 1, 1900-1919). Lived in Chini from 1904 to 
1905, and in Leh after summer 1905. Delegate to the General Synod in Herrnhut (1909). 
Returned to Leh and was later again appointed director of the Himalayan mission (1926- 
1931). Made a Moravian bishop February 20, 1927. Returned to Germany in 1936. Died 
on February 14, 1945 in Gnadenberg. 


PETER Fred (Junior), born 1904 in Chini 
Cie) 

Lived in Leh from 1930, then in Keylong, replacing W. Asboe in 1935. Left for a 
long leave of absence in Europe (1936 to spring 1938). Married in June 1938. Interned 
in India during World War II (1940). Worked for the Canadian Mission in Palampur, 
Punjab from 1940 to 1946. Left for the United States and Canada in 1946. Never returned 
to India. Died in 1988. 


RECHLER Johannes Theodor, born, December 3, 1830 in Gnadenberg 
(+ Ida Therese née Hans), daughter: Anna (born 1868 — died February 14, 1871), son: 
Paul (born c. 1869) 
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Arrived at the mission in Capetown on December 6, 1860. Married I.T. Hans 
on November 11, 1862. Arrived in Keylong July 27, 1865. Director of the Himalayan 
mission from 1865 to 1871, after the departure of H.A. Jaschke. Returned permanently 
to Germany in 1871. Died on June 25 or 26, 1911 in Herrnhut. 


RECHLER Ida Therese (née Hans) 
See: Rechler Johannes Theodor 


REDSLOB Friedrich Adolf, born July 10, 1838 in Konigsfeld 
(+ I. Mathilde née Schubert) 
(+ II. Adelheid née Schubert) 
daughter Gertrude, born c. 1890 

Arrived in Keylong November 17, 1872. Director of Himalayan mission from 
1872 to 1891, after the departure of J.T. Rechler. Married his second wife October 18, 
1876 in Mumbai. On leave from 1890 to 1891. Returned to Leh in April 1891. Died 
during a typhus epidemic on July 7, 1891 in Leh. 


REDSLOB Mathilde (née Schubert) 
See: Redslob Friedrich Adolf. Died April 26, 1876 in Keylong. 


REDSLOB Adelheid (née Schubert) 
See: Redslob Friedrich Adolf. Returned to Herrnhut after her husband’s death in 
1891 


REICHELT Gustav Theodor, born February 16, 1879 in St. Petersburg 
(+ Gertrud née Bauer) 

Arrived in Leh November 16, 1908. Later transferred to Khalatse in 1914. Interned 
in India during World War I and repatriated to Germany in 1916. He never returned to 
India. Left on a mission to south Africa in 1922. 


REICHELT Gertrud (née Bauer) 
See: Reichelt Gustav Theodor 
Lived with her husband in Leh and Khalatse. Left afterward for South Africa. 


RIBBACH Samuel Heinrich, born February 10, 1863 in Hebron (Labrador) 
(+ I. Clara Eugenie née Meyer) 

Died on April 7, 1918 

(+ II. Frances Maud née Birtill) 

Arrived in Keylong November 30, 1892. Transferred to Leh on July 22, 1895. Also 
stayed in Keylong. Appointed presbyter in Keylong in July 30, 1901. Worked in Shimla 
after K. Fichtner from spring to autumn 1905. Made treasurer of the Himalayan mission 
the same year and transferred to Keylong (1905-1906). Lived in Khalatse, replacing A.H. 
Francke, from August 24, 1906 to 1913. Left for Germany on leave in 1913 and never 
returned to India. Married FM. Birtill July 3, 1919. Died in 1943 in Kleinwelka (Male 
Wijelkowo). 
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RIBBACH Clara Eugenie (née Meyer) 
See: Ribbach Samuel Heinrich. Died on April 7, 1918 


RIBBACH Frances Maud (née Birtill) 

See: Ribbach Samuel Heinrich 

Arrived in Leh in 1909. On leave in England from 1914 to 1915, and was unable to 
return to India. Married S.H. Ribbach July 3, 1919. 


SCHMITT Sebastian, born April 17, 1874 in Oberflockenbach 
(+ Amalie née Weismann) 

Completed various medical courses in Berlin and London. Married on August 14, 
1906. Arrived in Leh on November 1, 1906. Repeatedly required medical help and was 
hospitalised in India from 1907 to 1912. Returned permanently to Germany in August 
1913. 


SCHMITT Amalie (née Weismann) 

See: Schmitt Sebastian 

Lived together with her husband in Leh from November 1, 1906 to spring 1913. 
Returned permanently to Germany in August 1913. 


SCHNABEL Ernst Reinhold, born October 1, 1869 in Gorlitz 
(+ Marie Elisabeth née Adam) 
daughter Elsa 

Arrived in Keylong October 4, 1895. In Poo from October 1897. In Keylong from 
September 1898, replacing A.W. Heyde. In Poo from October 1902, replacing T. Schreve. 
On leave in Germany from September 1910 to May 1912. Lived in Keylong from 1912 to 
October 1915, replacing O.G. Hettasch. Left for Holland in 1916 and never returned to 
India. Died in 1944. 


SCHNABEL Marie Elisabeth (née Adam), 1872-1953 
See: Schnabel Ernst Reinhold. 


SCHREVE Theodor Daniel Lorenz, born November 14, 1860 in Marwitz (Brandenburg) 
(+ Mary Sofie née Larsen) 
two sons 

Married M.S. Larsen August 16, 1887. Arrived in Keylong October 29, 1887. 
Transferred to Leh in November 1897. Replaced J. Weber in Poo on November 5, 1890. 
Twice took health leave in Europe on account of his wife's illness (1898-1899 and in 1903). 
They never returned to India. Both went on a mission to South Africa. Died in 1930. 


SCHREVE Mary Sofie (née Larsen), 1862-1945. 
See: Schreve Theodor Daniel Lorenz 


SCHURTER Elisabeth Anna, born April 29, 1881 in Herrnhut 

Arrived in Leh November 1, 1906. On leave in Germany in 1907. Transferred to 
Keylong in 1908 and to Leh in 1909. Returned on health leave to Herrnhut July 17, 
1910 and remained in Germany. 
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SHAWE Frederick Becker (Ernst), born July 15, 1864 (England) 
(+ I. Clare née Boorn) 
(+ II. Agnes Mary née Bass) 

Arrived in Leh November 24, 1890. Very briefly acted as mission doctor. Sent to 
study medicine in Edinburgh (completed in Spring 1897). Arrived in Leh July 1, 1898. 
Chief mission doctor from 1898 to 1907. Married A.M. née Bass April 12, 1902. Left the 
Himalayan mission on May 28, 1907 and returned permanently to England on account 
of his wife's illness. Died on October 30, 1928 in Manchester. 


SHAWE Clare (née Boorn) 
See: Shawe Frederick Becker. Died on September 5, 1899 in Leh. 


SHAWE Agnes Mary (née Bass) 

See: Shawe Frederick Becker. Born July 19, 1875 in England. Arrived in Leh July 26, 
1899. Married EB. Shawe April 12, 1902. Left the mission in 1907. Died on December 
16, 1924 in Bedford. 


SHAWE Mary G. 
See: Driver Mary 


VITTOZz Pierre 
(+ Catherine née ?) 

Stayed in Leh from autumn 1950 to April 1956. In Switzerland from mid 1956 to 
1957. Lived in Landour near Mussoorie in Uttar Pradesh from autumn 1957. Returned 
to Europe in 1962 or 1963. Died in 1978 in Switzerland. 


VITTOZ Catherine (née ?) 
See: Vittoz Pierre 


WEBER Karl Wilhelm Julius, born April 28, 1851 in Iserlohn (Westfallen) 
(+ Anna Lydia née Menze) 

Travelled to Poo December 8, 1883, where he took over the mission from E. Pagell. 
In Keylong from September 1890, and in Leh from August 13, 1891, taking over the 
mission from F. Redslob. Resided in Poo (1892-1898). On leave in Europe from autumn 
1895 to summer 1896. Left the Himalayan mission in July 1898 and went to Menziken in 
Switzerland. Died on July 18, 1934 in Neudietendorf (Germany). 


WEBER Anna Lydia (née Menze) 
See: Weber Karl Wilhelm Julius 
Died on November 2, 1926. 


WEISMANN Amalie 
See: Schmitt Sebastian and Schmitt Amalie 
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2. LOCAL ASSISTANTS 


CHOMPHEL 

A Lama from the Tashi Lunpo monastery. Worked in Khalatse with A.H. Francke 
from c. 1902. Led the mission in Khalatse alone from 1911 to 1912. Dependent on the 
mission from 1929. Died in 1934 in Leh. 


DEWASUNG 

Led the Khalatse mission alone from October 1926. Resided in Leh from 1928. 
Headmaster and preacher. In Khalatse with N. Driver from 1935, and in Shey near Leh, 
as head of the congregation from 1939. 


ELISHA 
Lived in Leh from c. 1938. A preacher. 


ELIYAH TSETAN PHUNTSOG, born in 1908 in Ladakh 

Resided in Leh from 1951. Y. Gergan’s son-in-law. Accepted as a missionary by 
the Mission Board in November 1951. Stayed with P. Vittoz in Switzerland from 1956 
to 1957. Returned to Leh in June 1957. Lived with P. Vittoz near Musoorie. Founded a 
school for Tibetan refugees in Rajpur near Dehradun (Moravian Institute) at the turn of 
1962/63. Died in 1973 in Rajpur 


GERGAN Skyabldan S. 
Son of Y. Gergan. Teacher of Tibetan in the Moravian school in Leh. 


GERGAN Sonam (Yoseb), born in 1878 in Ladakh 
(+ 2) 

Son of Gergan Wangyal. Spent his youth first in Kashmir, and then in Keylong. 
Graduate of a Moravian school and the CMS secondary school in Srinagar, then 
studied theology (Lahore?). Assistant in Keylong, and from mid-1926 in Leh. Died 
in 1946 in Leh. 


GAPHEL 
daughter Idrol 
son Jigmed 

Resided in Keylong with W. Asboe from 1926. Worked as a government teacher in 
Spiti from 1927. Left the Moravian congregation. Returned to Keylong in 1930 by order 
of the school authorities, but not to the mission. 


Ga PHUNTSOG 
son Samuel 

Employed in Keylong as a preacher. Trusted guide and member of missionary 
expeditions. Dependent on the mission from 1930. Was supposed to lead a Christian 
congregation in Keylong after the mission there was closed, but died in spring 1940. 


ISHE TSERING 
Employed as a teacher in Khalatse in 1924. 
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JoR PHUNTSOG 

Lived in Leh from 1893. Taught Urdu in the school in Leh from 1925. Mission 
director among the Brokpa near Khalatse from 1929 to 1930. Returned to Leh in 1930. 
Died in 1952 in Leh. 


JOSEPH ZERTAN 
(+ Dendsin) 

Head of the mission school in Leh from 1898 to 1910. Married Dendsin, daughter 
of Samuel Joldan, in 1899. 


KALSANG 
School headmaster in Dobbaling (a local mission under Poo) from 1907 to 1912. 


LOBZANG 
(+ Jamjin) 

Mission supervisor in Khalatse, which had no European missionary (1920-1924). 
Worked in Leh as a preacher from April 28, 1924. Again in Khalatse under Dewasung 
from 1928. Moved with his family to Sabu in 1929. 


Mapra from Leh 
Gre) 

Graduate of the Moravian school. Lived in Khalatse from 1924. Married in 
September 1935. Lived in Shey near Leh from 1943, and again in Khalatse from 1945. 
Worked for the government after India gained its independence (1947). 


Mapra from Poo 
A teacher in the Moravian school in Poo from c. 1900 to 1912. Later took a position 
under a British officer in Kulu. 


NATHANAEL 
Translator and assistant to FA. Redslob in translating the Bible and correcting H.A. 
Jaschke’s version. 


PauLvu (Sodnam Gyaltsen) 

Baptised by T. Schreve April 30, 1893 in Poo. Long-standing preacher. Dependent 
on the mission from 1907. Looked after the local misson in Dobbaling towards the end 
of his life. 


SAMUEL (Joldan Stobkyes) 
Son of Sodnam Stobkyes from Stok near Leh. Lived in Leh from 1885. Worked for 
the British postal service in 1891. 


SHYOK STANZIN 

An orphan from Shey. Looked after by the Moravians in Leh from c. 1910 . 
Graduate of the Moravian school in Leh and CMS secondary school in Srinagar. Worked 
as a preacher from 1935. Was in Hundar (Sumur) and Nubra from 1935 to 1938, where 
he tried to set up a new mission. Returned to Ladakh in 1943. Remained an assistant in 
Khalatse under Madta (from Leh). Lived in Shey near Leh from 1945. 
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STOBGYES 
An assistant in Leh. Worked as a preacher in Khalatse from 1924. Abandoned 
Christianity in 1931, but was accepted back into the congregation in 1933. 


STOBLEDAN 
A preacher in Leh from 1938 to 1947. 


THARCHIN 
Educated by the Moravians from c. 1900. Graduate of the Moravian school in Leh. 
Became preacher and treasurer of the congregation in Leh. Died on July 10, 1948. 


TARNYED ALI 
A teacher in Keylong from 1911 to 1914, and then in the Moravian school in Poo. 
Stopped collaborating with the Moravian mission in September 1917. 


TRASHI BATRAPA 
A preacher in Leh from c. 1926. Lived in Khalatse under Dewasung from 1939 to 
1940. 


JONATHAN PaLjoR 

Graduate of the Moravian school and CMS secondary school in Srinagar. A student 
of the theological seminary in Darjeeling from 1948 to 1951. Prepared by Y. Gergan to 
lead the congregation in Leh. 


TRASHI PALJOR 

A preacher in Leh and Keylong from around 1926. Ran the mission in Khalatse 
among the Brokpa after 1929. Returned to Keylong in 1936 and stayed there till the 
closure of the mission station in 1940. 


TRASHI TSERING 
A preacher. Dependent on the mission after 1910. Died in 1918 in Leh. 


ZODPA DECHEN 
A preacher. Led the mission station in Keylong together with Ga Phuntsog 
in 1912. 


ZODPEL 


A nurse in the Moravian hospital in Leh from around 1943. Conducted 
meteorological observations in Leh after 1947. Died suddenly in 1949. 
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Photo 24. British map of the Lahaul District, handwritten notes in the margins 
by A.W. Heyde, dated 14 May 1896 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2009 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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Photo 25. Language map of West Tibet by A.H. Francke, from: Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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Photo 26. Entry to a residential building at the Moravian mission in Keylong, 
current state 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008) 
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Photo 27. Inside view of the workroom and upper floor plan of the mission building 
in Keylong, drawn by H.A. Jaschke, early 1860s. 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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Photo 28. Palace temple and library in Kangbar, Bhaga Valley, Lahaul. Current state 
(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008) 
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Se eK eee Ot gl ak i 
Photo 29. Aristocratic palace in Kangbar, Bhaga Valley, Lahaul. Watercolour by H.A. 
Jaschke, early 1860s. 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010 - from the coll. of Unitatsarchiv der Evangelischen Briider-Unitat, Herrnhut, 
Germany) 
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Photo 30. Aristocratic palace in Kangbar, Bhaga Valley, Lahaul. Current state 
(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008) 
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Photo 31. Building where the mission post-office was once located, Keylong, Lahaul. 
Current state 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008) 
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Photo 32. Stupas in Kangbar, Bhaga Valley, Lahaul. Current state 
(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008) 
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Photo 33. Private buildings from the early 20th c., Keylong, Lahaul. Current state 
(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2008) 
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Photo 34. Main building of the Moravian mission in Poo, Kinnaur. Current state 
(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999) 
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Photo 35. Historical houses on the main street in Poo, Kinnaur. Current state 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999) 
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Photo 36. Main gate of the Moravian mission in Leh, Ladakh, Canvenks state 
(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999) 
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Photo 37. Heating system in the Moravian hospital in Poo, Kinnaur. Current state 
(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2007) 


Photo 38. Gravestone of Josef Eduard — son of Theodor Daniel Lorenz Schreve and 
Mary Sofie Larsen, Poo, Kinnaur 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999) 
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Photo 39. The oldest building of the 
(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999) 
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Moravian school in Leh. Current state 
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Photo 40. Ruined facade of former Moravian hostel - Gospel Inn, Leh, Ladakh. 
Current state 
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(Photo: R. Beszterda, 1999) 
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Photo 41. Moravian school and church in Khalatse (Kalsi), Ladakh. Current state 
(Photo: John Bray, 2010) 
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Photo 42 1/2. The gravestones of the founders of Tibetology - H.A. Jaschke and A.H. 
Francke 


(Photo: R. Beszterda, 2010) 
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